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PREFACE. 



In presenting the second edition of this little 
work to the Public, the Author has to perform a 
task, partly of a highly grateful, partly of a less 
agreeable nature : the former in acknowledging the 
favour with which his volumes have been received, 
the latter in offering some explanation on certain 
points on which he has been misapprehended. The 
extensive circulation of his work will exculpate 
him from any charge of presumption in stating his 
views and opinions, which have thus acquired an 
importance, to which they could not otherwise 
pretend. 

Nothing is more curious, or more calculated to 
confirm the veracity of the Old Testament history, 
than the remarkable picture which it presents of 
the gradual development of human society: the 
ancestors of the Jews, and the Jews themselves, 
pass through every stage of comparative civiliza- 
tion. The Almighty Ruler of the world, who had 
chosen them as conservators of the knowledge of 
his Unity and Providence, and of his slowly bright- 
!• 
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ening promises of Redemption, perpetually inter- 
feres, so as to keep alive the remembrance of these 
great truths, the object of their selection from 
mankind ; and which nothing less, it should seem, 
could have preserved through so many ages. In 
other respects the chosen people appear to have 
been left to themselves to pass through the ordi- 
nary stages of the social state ; and to that social 
state their habits, opinions, and even their religious 
notions, were in some degree accommodated. God, 
who in his later revelation, appeals to the reason 
and the heart, addressed a more carnal and super* 
stitious people chiefly through their imagination and 
their senses. The Jews were in fact more or less 
barbarians, alternately retrograding and improving, 
up to the "fulness of time," when Christianity, the 
religion of civilized and enlightened man, was to 
reveal in all its perfection the nature of the bene- 
ficent Creator, and the offer of immortality through 
the redemption of our blessed Saviour. To trace 
this gradual progress was the design of our earlier 
history: and according to this view, on one hand, 
the objections of Volney and those who consider 
the Books of Moses as a late compilation, on the 
other, those of Bayle and Voltaire against the Patri- 
archs and their descendants, fall to the ground at 
once* The seeming authorization of fierce and 
sanguinary acts, which frequently occur in the He- 
brew annals, resolves itself into no more than this — 
that the Deity did not yet think it time to correct 
the savage, I will add, unchristian spirit, inseparable 
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from that period of the social state. In fact, in our 
reverence for "the Bible," we are apt to throw 
back the full light of Christianity on the Older Vo- 
lume ; but we should ever remember, that the best 
and wisest of the Jews were not Christians — they 
had a shadow, but only a shadow, of good things to 
come. In some places, an awful reverence for that 
Being whom " no man hath seen at any time," in- 
duces the Author to attach a figurative or allego- 
rical, rather than a literal, sense to the words of the 
Old Testament. 

It has been suggested that the Author has not 
sufficiently regarded the " inspiration" of the word 
of God. His views of inspiration are nearly those 
of Tillotson, Seeker, and Warburton. •* A spurious 
notion,*' says the latter, " begotten by superstition 
in the Jewish Church, and nursed up by piety in the 
Christian, hath passed, as it were, into a kind of 
article of faith, that every word and letter of the 
New Testament (the Bible) was dictated by the 
Holy Spirit in such a manner, as that the writers 
were but the passive organs through which his lan- 
guage was conveyed." Warburton proceeds, with 
his usual vigour, to show the objections to this opin- 
ion; but the Author prefers subjoining the lucid 
statement of the present eminently learned Bishop 
of London. " This supposition permits us to be- 
lieve, what indeed we cannot deny to be probable, 
that Moses may have possessed many sources of 
information, from which he would be enabled to 
draw the most materia^circumstances of the early 
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history of mankind, without being indebted for his 
knowledge of them to the immediate inspiration of 
God. Thus much we may conclude with certainty, 
that where he did possess the means of accurate 
knowledge, the Holy Spirit would not interpose to 
instruct him; since God, assuredly, never makes 
an extraordinary exertion of his power to effect that 
which may be brought about by the ordinary ope- 
ration of human means. . . . And in general we ought 
to be cautious of asserting a revelation, when the 
lower kind of spiritual interference, (t. e. the Super- 
intendence of the Holy Spirit) acting upon the ma- 
terials of human knowledge, would be sufficient to 
produce the same result."* A late writer,! of great 
good sense and piety, seems to think, that inspiration 
may safely be limited to doctrinal points, exclusive 
of those which are purely historical. This -view, 
if correct, would obviate many difficulties. 

The Author must add, that, although the Sacred 
Records of the Jews have been wonderfully, he 
cannot suppose that they have been miraculously, 
preserved; so as to be exempt from those slight 
accidental corruptions, or interpolations, which 
writings, so far the oldest in the world, could not 
well have escaped. Much allowance must also be 
made for the essentially poetic spirit, and for the 
Oriental forms of speech, which pervade so large a 
portion of the Old Testament. 

* Dissertation on the Knowledge of a Promised Redeemer— Page 9, 
compare the note. 

t Mr. Hinds:— compare Dr. Whateley's Sermon on Truth to his ad- 
mirable Essays on St Paul 
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On the subject of miracles, it must always be 
remembered, that they are of two kinds; first, 
where natural means operate in a preternatural 
manner; secondly, where the whole is preternatural. 
The miracles of our Lord are usually of the latter 
description, many of those in the Old Testament 
clearly of the former. The Author, in a volume of 
Bampton Lecture Sermons, has strenuously asserted 
the miracles of the Apostles ; he is not in the least 
inclined to retract what he has there advanced. 

The characterof Moses has likewise been thought, 
by some of his friends, open to exception. Among 
the testimonies to the Divine legation of Moses, few 
have appeared to him more convincing than the 
otherwise insurmountable difficulties over which the 
Lawgiver triumphed ; and die Divine wisdom, good- 
ness, and remarkable adaptation to the circumstances 
of the times, manifested in the laws themselves: 
on these points he has fully enlarged. It is possi- 
ble that, wishing to avoid the tone of a theological 
treatise, he may sometimes have left the reader to 
infer that which was constantly present to his own 
mind. Too much, it is also said, is ascribed to the 
Lawgiver ; too little to the Divine source of his 
wisdom. On this subject his view is that of Bishop 
Warburton, who seems to have unanswerably 
proved, that the " wisdom of the Egyptians," in all 
which, according to St. Stephen, in the Acts, " Mo- 
ses was learned, and mighty in words and in deeds? 
was political wisdom. That strong-minded writer, 
having laid down the following maxim—" God, in 
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the moral government of the world, never does in 
an extraordinary way, that which* can be equally- 
effected in an ordinary" — thus proceeds—^-" In the 
separation of the Israelites, a civil polity and na- 
tional religion were to be established and incorpo- 
rated by God himself; and, for that end, he ap- 
pointed an under-agent or instrument. Therefore, 
in this work of legislation, either the agent was to 
understand the government of a people, and to be 
capable of following the general plan delivered to 
him by God, for the erection of the extraordinary 
policy; or else he was not to understand the go- 
vernment of a people, and so God, in the conduct 
of the plan, was, at every step, to interfere and 
direct his ignorance and inability. Now, as this 
perpetual interposition might be spared by the choice 
of an able leader, we conclude, on the maxim laid 
down, that God would certainly employ such a 
one in the execution of his purpose." At all events, 
far higher and unanswerable authority, if it does 
not confirm this view, authorizes us in speaking 
of Moses as the Lawgiver — that is the general 
language of the New Testament — " Did not Moses 
give you the Law?" — John vii. 19. u Moses gave 
you circumcision" — Ibid. 22. See, also, John viii. 
1, 5, 17. — " Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away your wives"—* 
Matt. xix. 7. Mark x. 9. 

In the answers to Marsham, Spencer, and War- 
burton, as to the Egyptian origin of some of the 
subordinate institutions of the Hebrews, and to 
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MfchaeHs, in his learned investigation of the old 
Arabian manners, the Author discovers much unne- 
cessary passion, and but little reason. 

To conclude^-in the works of writers hostile to 
Revelation, the Author has seen many objections, 
embarrassing to those who take up a narrow sys- 
tem of interpreting the Hebrew writings ; to those 
who adopt a more rational latitude of exposition, 
none. 

London, 1830. 
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BOOK L 

i 

THE PATRIARCHAL A0R. 
Owiliza tin -Obunmtimu on tht PtrisrcUl BUUr*. 

Thr Jews, without reference to their religious 
belief, axe among the most remarkable people in 
the annals of mankind. Sprung from one stock, 
they pass the infancy of their nation in a state of 
servitude in a foreign country, where, nevertheless, 
they increase so rapidly, as to appear on a sudden - 
the fierce and irresistible conquerors of their native 
valleys in Palestine. There they settle down under 
a form of government and code of laws totally 
unlike those of any other rude or. civilized com- 
munity. They sustain a long and doubtful conflict, 
sometimes enslaved, sometimes victorious, with 
the neighbouring tribes. At length, united under 
one monarchy, they gradually rise to the rank of a 
powerful, opulent, and commercial people. Subse- 
quently weakened by internal discord, they are 
overwhelmed by the vast monarchies which arose 
on the banks of the Euphrates, and transplanted 
into a foreign region. They are partially restored, 
by the generosity or policy of tne Eastern sove- 
reigns, to their native land. They are engaged in 
wars of the most romantic gallantry, in assertion of 
their independence, against the Syro-Grecian suc- 
cessors of Alexander. Under Herod, they rise to 
a second era of splendour, as a dependant kingdom 
A9 
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of Rome : finally, they make the last desperate re 
sistance to the universal dominion of the Caesars. 
Scattered from that period over the face of the earth 
— hated, scorned, and oppressed, they subsist, a nu- 
merous and often a thriving people ; and in all the 
changes of manners and opinions retain their an- 
cient institutions, their national character, and their 
indelible hope of restoration to grandeur and hap- 
piness in their native land. Thus the history of 
this, perhaps the only unmingled race, which can 
boast of high antiquity, leads us through every 
gradation of society, and brings us into contact 
with almost every nation which commands our in- 
terest in the ancient world ; .the migratory pastoral 
population of Asia ; Egypt, the mysterious parent 
of arts, science, and legislation ; the Arabian Desert; 
the Hebrew theocracy under the form of a federative 
agricultural republic, their kingdom powerful in war 
and splendid in peace ; Babylon, in its magnificence 
and downfall; Grecian arts and luxury endeavouring 
to force an unnatural refinement within the pale of 
the rigid Mosaic institutions ; Roman arms waging 
an exterminating war with the independence even 
of the smallest states ; it descends, at length, to all 
the changes in the social state of the modern Euro- 
pean and Asiatic nations. 

The religious history of this people is no less sin- 
gular. In the narrow slip of land inhabited by their 
tribes the worship of one Almighty Creator of the 
Universe subsisted, as in its only sanctuary. In 
every stage of society, under the pastoral tent of 
Abraham, and in the sumptuous temple of Solomon, 
the same creed maintains its inviolable simplicity* 
During their long intercourse with foreign nations 
in Egypt and Babylon, though 'the primitive habits 
and character of the Hebrew nation were greatly 
modified, and perhaps some theological notions en- 
grafted on their original tenets, this primary dis- 
tinction still remains ; after several periods of almost 



total apostacy, it revives in all its vigour. Nor is 
this merely a sublime speculative tenet, it is the 
basis of their civil constitution, and their national 
character. As there is but one Almighty God, so 
there is but one people under his especial protection, 
the descendants of Abraham. Hence their civil 
and religious history is inseparable. The God of 
the chosen people is their temporal as well as 
spiritual sovereign ; he is not merely their legislator, 
but also the administrator of their laws. Their 
land is his gift, held from him, as from a feudal 
liege-lord, on certain conditions. He is their leader 
in war, their counsellor in peace. Their happiness 
or adversity, national as well as individual, depends 
solely and immediately on their maintenance or 
neglect of the divine institutions. Such was the 
common popular religion of the Jews, as it appears 
in all their records, in their law, their history, their 
poetry, and their moral philosophy. Hence, to the 
mere speculative inquirer, the study of the human 
race presents no phenomenon so singular as the 
character of this extraordinary people; to the 
Christian, no chapter in the history of mankind can 
be more instructive or important, than that which 
contains the rise, progress, and downfall of his 
religious ancestors. 

Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, holds an 
eminent place in all oriental tradition, not only 
among the Jews, but likewise among the Persians, 
Arabians, and perhaps the Indians. It is difficult 
to say how far these legends may have been pro- 
pagated by the Mahometan conquests, for our know- 
ledge of the history and literature of Eastern nations, 
anterior to the Hegira, is still limited and unsatis- 
factory. The Arabian accounts of Abraham, 
adopted into the Koran, are no doubt much older 
than Mahomet; but whether they were primitive 
traditions, or embellishments of their authentic his- 
tory, originating among the Jews themselves, is a 
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question perhaps impossible to decide. The sim- 
plicity of the narrative in the Book of Genesis 
affords a remarkable contrast to the lofty preten- 
sions which the patriarch assumes in these legends, 
as the teacher not merely of religious truth, but of 
science, arithmetic, mathematics, and astronomy, 
to the Egyptians. Abram was the son of Terah, 
the head of a pastoral family, consisting of three 
sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran. Haran, probably 
the eldest, died early, leaving a son named Lot; 
Abram was married to Sarah, daughter of Terah 
by another wife ; Nahor married Milcah, a daughter 
of Haran. Their native place was Ur, a district to 
the north-east of that region, which lies above the 
confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, and became 
afterward the seat of the great Babylonian mo- 
narchy. About Ur the country is open, dry, and 
barren, well suited for pasture, but not for tillage. 
In the spacious and level plains of Chaldea, where 
the nights are delightfully cool and serene, a pasto- 
ral people would naturally be led to contemplate the 
heavenly bodies with peculiar attention. To this 
country the first rudiments of astronomy are gene- 
rally ascribed, and here the earliest form of idolatry, 
the worship of the host of heaven, usually called 
Tsabaism, began to spread. The Arabian traditions 
suppose that a farther step had been already taken, 
and represent Terah, the father of Abram, as a 
maker of images, called from his name Teraphim. 
Other legends attribute to this period the origin of 
fire worship. But whatever the system or systems 
of religion, in whatever manner he acquired his 
purer notions of the Deity, Abram stood alone in a 
tribe and family of idolaters, as the worshipper of 
the one great Creator.* According to the usage of 

* The most pleasing of the traditionary fictions is the following:— 
•As Abraham was walking by night from die grotto where he waa 
horn, to the city of Babylon, he gazed on the stars of heaven, and 
among them ofl the beautiful planet Venus . " Behold." said be within 
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nomadic tribes, the family of Terah broke up from 
their settlement at Ur, and migrated to Carrhan, a 
flat barren region lying west of Ur, and celebrated 
in later history for the defeat of Marcus Crassus, 
near Carrhae. After a residence of some years in 
Carrhan, the pastoral horde divided, and Abram set 
forth to establish an independent tribe in a remote 
region. Lot, the son of his brother Haran, followed 
his fortunes. Nahor remained with Terah his 
father, the hereditary chieftain of the settlement in 
Carrhan. This separation of Abraham, as the 
single stock from which a new tribe was to trace its 
unmingled descent, is ascribed to the express com- 
mand of God. Already while in Ur, Abram had 
received some communication from the Deity; to 
his departure into Canaan he was incited by a direct 
promise, the most splendid which could be offered to 
the ambition of the head of a nomadic tribe, in 
which numbers constitute power and wealth : His 
seed was to become hereafter a great nation. A 
more obscure and mysterious intimation was added, 
that some part of his future race should exercise a 
most important influence on the destinies of man- 
kind. The family of Abram, already grown into a 
petty clan, moved with all their flocks and slaves 
across the Euphrates ; according to a tradition pre- 
served by Justin and by an ancient author quoted in 
Josephus, dwelt some time near Damascus, and ar- 
riving at length in Palestine, settled first at Sechem, 
* valley between the mountains Ebal and Gerizim ; 

himself; «»tb* God and Lord of the Universe!" but the star set and 
disappeared, and Abraham fett that the Lord of the Universe could not 
thus be liable to change. Shortly after, he beheld the moon at the full : 
"Lo," he cried, "the Divine Creator, the manifest Deity!" but the 
moon sank below the horizon, and Abraham made the same reflection 
as at the setting of the evening star. All the rest of the night he passed 
fat profound rumination ; at sunrise he stood before the gates of Baby- 
lon, and saw the whole people prostrate in adoration. « Wondrous 
orb,** be exclaimed, u thou surely art the Creator and Ruler of all 
nature 1 but thou, too, hastest like the rest to thy setting !— neither then 
art thou my Creator, my Lord, or my God "' 
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then in a hilly region to the north of Jericho, after- 
ward called the Desert of Quarantania. As the 
pastures were exhausted, the tribe moved south- 
ward, till a famine again drove them forth, and 
Egypt, probably the earliest, certainly the most pro- 
ductive, corn-country of the ancient world, became, 
as at a later period, the only place of refuge. 

Except as showing that the valley of the Nile 
was already occupied by an industrious agricultural 
population, the visit of Abram throws little light on 
the existing state of Egypt. The monarch seems 
to have lived in considerable state, and possessed a 
numerous seraglio, which was supplied by any 
means, however lawless or violent. This was so 
notorious, that Abram, though an independent Sheik 
or Emir, if his fair-complexioned Mesopotamian 
wife should excite the cupidity of the swarthy 
Egyptians, might apprehend the worst conse- 
quences. He ran the risk, not only of losing his 
wife, but of being murdered for the sake of so 
valuable a prize. He took the precaution, therefore, 
to make Sarai assume the name of his sister, (she 
was in fact his father's daughter, though not by the 
same mother,) perhaps hoping that, if sought in 
legitimate marriage, he might protract the espousals 
till the famine would permit him to make his escape 
from the country. The event justified his appre- 
hensions, Sarai was seized and transferred to the 
harem of the sovereign, who was so proud of his 
acquisition as to make magnificent presents to 
Abram, intended, it may seem, as a dowry for his 
sister. In a short time a pestilence broke out in 
the royal family, the king, having discovered the re- 
lationship between Abram and Sarai, attributed the 
visitation to the God of the stranger, who thus re- 
venged his breach of hospitality. Abram received 
back his wife, and returned to Canaan loaded with 
possessions suited to his habits of life — "sheep and 
oxen, and he asses* and men servants and maid servant* 
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and she asses, and camels? a curious picture of the 
-wealth of a pastoral chieftain. In Canaan, Abram 
is described, as not merely rich in these simpler 
commodities, but in silver and gold, obtained, pro* 
bably, in exchange for the produce of his flocks and 
herds, from the settled native population of the 
towns. Abram first reoccupied his former encamp- 
ment, near the site where Bethel subsequently stood, 
and offered sacrifice for Ids safe return from Egypt 
on an altar, which he had before built on one of the 
adjacent heights. There the pastures proving in- 
sufficient for the great stock of cattle, which the 
tribe possessed, disputes arose between the herds- 
men of Abram and Lot. The chieftains, dreading 
lest the native clans should take advantage cf their 
divisions, and expel or plunder both, agreed to part 
amicably, and thenceforth inhabit independent set- 
tlements. Lot departed eastward into the rich and 
blooming valley of the Jordan, then abounding in 
flourishing towns. This separation still farther se- 
cured the unmingled descent of the Abrahamitic 
family; and the Almigjity renewed the promise of 
a race, countless as the dust of the earth, the future 
possessors of Palestine, which Abram was com- 
manded to survey from its northern to its southern, 
its eastern to its western extremities, as the in- 
alienable patrimony of his descendants. In pur- 
suance of this command, Abram again moved his 
encampment, and the tents of his tribe were pitched 
in the southern plain of Manure. But the more fer- 
tile district which had attracted the choice of Lot, 
exposed him to perpetual dangers. The rich valley 
of the Jordan was invaded by a confederacy of the 
kingdoms on the Euphrates and Tigris, headed by 
Cedor-Laomer, king of Elam (Elymais). His sub- 
ordinate allies were Amraphel, king of Shinaar (the 
Babylonian plain), Arioch, king of EUasar (perhaps 
Thelassar), and Tidal, king of Nations. Whether 
a considerable monarchy had already grown up on 
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the banks of the Tigris, or whether this was a 
league of several small predatory tribes, docs not 
appear from the Hebrew annalist. The independent 
princes in the valley of the Jordan, the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Tseboim, and Tsoar, 
submitted to pay tribute. Thirteen years after 
they endeavoured to throw off the yoke ; but Cedor- 
Laomer advanced into the country, subdued all the 
neighbouring tribes, some of whom were of gigantic: 
stature, and at last joined battle with the princes of 
the Jordan, in the vale of Siddira. There the ground! 
was broken with deep pits and fissures caused by 
the bituminous nature of the soil ; the troops of the* 
five confederates were routed, two of the kings fell 
among the pits, the rest of the army dispersed, and 
Lot, among others, was seized as a captive. A 
fugitive brought the intelligence to Abram, who* 
hastily collected three hundred and eighteen of his 
own clan, called some of the neighbouring tribes to 
his assistance, and pursued the enemy to a place 
near the fountains of the Jordan. He fell on their 
camp by night, dispersed them, rescued Lot, with 
the rest of the prisoners, and recovered the booty. 
This defeat, by so small a force, is thought to give 
but a mean notion of the strength of the invading 
army, yet among undisciplined troops of different 
nations, the panic from an unexpected night-attack 
is often so great that the inference can -scarcely be 
considered decisive. This bold exploit ensured the 
admiration and gratitude of all the native chieftains. 
The king of Salem (by some thought to be Jerusa- 
lem, by others a town near Scythopolis, where a 
ruin, called Melchizedeck's palace, was shown in 
the time of Jerom) met him at a place called the 
King's Vale (sometimes identified with the valley of 
Jehoshaphat). Melchi-Zedecb, the King of Justice 
(such was his honourable title), united m his own 
person, like the monarchs of the heroic ages in 
Greece and Rome, and indeed of most among the 
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wrly oriental tribes* the office of king and priest 
lake Abram he worshipped the one Gr*at God, in 
whose name he blessed the deliverer of his country 
from foreign invaders, and refreshed his troops with 
bread and wine. On his part, Abram, according to 
general custom, consecrated a tenth part of the spoil 
to their common Deity. As he rivalled Melehrze- 
deck in piety, so Abram equalled the king of Sodom 
in generosity, he refused to retain any part of the 
spoil, not so much as a shoe-latchet, he only re- 
served a portion for the young native sheiks, Ancr* 
JSshcol, and Mamre, who had joined him in his ex- 
pedition. But the pious conqueror returned to a 
childless tent and a barren wife. The name, the 
chieftainship of his clan, would pass away into the 
line of a stranger, Eliezer of Damascus, who held 
the next rank in the tribe. Yet the divine promise 
was repeatedly renewed, and under the most striking 
circumstances. One night as Abram gazed on the 
cloudless heavens, the Celestial Voice commands 
him to count the stars of the firmament, for even 
bo numerous should be his descendants* The aged 
and childless man yielded up his soul to perfect 
reliance on his Almighty Benefactor. The promise 
was further ratified by a covenant, transacted *n the 
primitive form of federal compact, which subsisted 
among various nations to a late period. A sacrifice 
was offered, the victims exactly divided, and the 
contracting parties passed between the two halves, 
which lay opposite to each other. Abram offered 
a heifer of three years old, a she goat of three years 
old, a nun of three years old, a turtle dove and a 
young pigjeon. These he divided, except the birds* 
and sat watching till the evening, let t the fowls of 
prey should stoop upon them. As the sun declined, 
a deep sleep fell upon him, and more than common 
darkness spread around. A voice wwKHmeed the 
Date of his posterity, their servitude of four 
turies in a foreign land, their jetium, ftejr 
V«u L— B 
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aion of the whole territory from the Euphrates to 
the sea. As the sun set, the symbol of the Deity, 
a cloud of smoke like that of a furnace, a flashing 
fire like that of a lamp, passed between the severed 
victims, and thus solemnly ratified the covenant. 
Still the tent of Abram resounded not with the wel- 
come cry of infancy. At length Sarai, despairing 
of issue from her own body, had recourse to a 
custom, still known in the East, particularly in 
China. The chief or lawful wife substitutes a slave 
in her own place, the children born in this manner 
have the rank and privilege of legitimacy, and are 
considered in every respect as the offspring of the 
mistress of the establishment. In this manner 
Hagar, an Egyptian slave, bore a son to Abram, he 
was named Isnmael. Fourteen years after, when 
Abram was a hundred, Sarah ninety years old, a new 
revelation from the Divinity announced the sur- 
prising intelligence that Sarah herself was to bear 
a son. There is something singularly beautiful in 
the attachment of Abram to the first child, who had 
awakened the parental feeling in his bosom. He 
would fain transfer the blessing to Ishmael, and is 
reluctant to sacrifice the earliest object of his pride 
and joy to the unborn son of Sarah. But the race 
of Abram is to be beyond every possible impeach- 
ment on its legitimacy; Abram is commanded to 
assume the mysterious name of Abraham (the father 
of a multitude) as the ancestor of a great and nu- 
merous people, who were to descend from Sarah, 
and become lords of all Palestine. The tribe were 
to be distinguished by the rite of circumcision, per- 
haps before, certainly afterward, common to many 
people of the East; a rite of great utility, as con- 
ducing, in southern climates, both to health and 
cleanliness. 

During this time Abraham had occupied his former 
encampment near Hebron. Here, as he sat in the 
door of his tent, three mysterious strangers ap- 
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peared. Abraham, with true Arabian hospitality* 
received and entertained them. The chief of the 
three renewed the promise of a son to be born from 
Sarah, a promise which the aged woman received 
with laughter. As they pass forth toward the valley 
of the Jordan, the same Divine Being, for so he 
manifestly appears to be, announces the dreadful 
ruin impending* over the licentious cities among 
which Lot had taken up his abode. No passage, 
even in the sacred writings, exhibits a more exalted 
notion of the Divinity, than that in which Abraham 
is permitted to expostulate on the apparent injustice 
of involving the innocent in the ruin of the guilty. 
" Shall the city perish, if fifty, if forty-five, if forty, 
if thirty, if twenty, if ten righteous men be found 
within its walls 1" " Ten righteous men shall avert 
its doom.' 9 Such was the promise of the Celestial 
Visitant — but the guilt was universal, the ruin in- 
evitable. The horrible outrage attempted against 
the two inferior of these preternatural beings, who 
descended to the city; the violation of the sacred 
laws of hospitality and nature, which Lot in his 
horror attempted to avert by the most revolting 
expedient — confirmed the justice of the divine 
sentence. 

The valley of the Jordan, in which the cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, and Tseboim, were situ- 
ated, was rich and highly cultivated. It is most 
probable that the river then flowed in a deep and 
uninterrupted channel down a regular descent, and 
discharged itself into the eastern gulf of the Red 
Sea. The cities stood on a soil broken and under- 
mined with veins of bitumen and sulphur. These 
inflammable substances, set on fire by lightning, 
caused a tremendous convulsion ; the water courses, 
both the river and the canals by which the land was 
extensively irrigated, burst their banks ; the cities, 
the walls of which were perhaps built from the 
combustible materials of the soil, were entirely 
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swallowed up by the fiery inundation ; and the whole 
▼alley, which had been compared to Paradise, and 
to the well-watered cornfields of the Nile, became 
a dead and fetid lake. The traditions of the coun. 
try;, reported by Strabo, Tacitus, and other ancient 
writers, kept alive the remembrance of this awful 
eatastrophe. In the account of the latter, the number 
of cities destroyed is magnified to thirteen. The 
whole region is described by modern travellers as a 
scene of gloomy desolation, precipitous crags hang* 
ing oyer dull and heavy waters ; not, indeed, as the 
local superstitions have asserted, devoid of life, for 
the lake abounds in fish, nor fatal to the birds which 
fly oyer it; but the specific gravity of the water is 
so great, that those who cannot swim float on the 
top ; and it is bitterly salt to the taste. Unwhole- 
some fogs hang perpetually over the lake, and the 
stagnant surface is broken by clots of asphalt ns, 
which are constantly bubbling up from the bottom. 
A distinguished modern geographer* thus describes 
the present indications of the physical agency, by 
which Divine Providence brought about this memo- 
rable destruction : " The valley of the Jordan offers 
many traces of volcanoes ; the bituminous and sul- 
phurous water of Lake Asphaltites, the lavas and 
pumice thrown out on its banks, and the warm baths of 
Tabarieh, show that this valley has been the theatre 
of a fire not yet extinguished. Volumes of smoke 
are often observed to escape from Lake Asphaltites, 
and new crevices are found on its margin." 

Lot, warned of the impending ruin, fled with 
his daughters. His wife, in contempt of repeated 
warnings, lingering behind, was suffocated by the 
sulphurous vapours, and her body incrusted with 
the saline particles which filled the atmosphere.t 
Later tradition, founded on a literal interpretation or 
the Mosaic account, pointed to a heap or column 
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of salt, which bore perhaps some resemblance to a 
human form, and was believed, even by the historian 
Josephus, who had seen it, to be the pillar into which 
she was transformed. Lot fled first to Zoar, at the 
end of the present lake, then into the mountains. 
The tribes of Ammon an4 Moab, famous in the 
Jewish history, were derived from an incestuous 
connexion, into which he was betrayed by his 
daughters, who, according to Josephus, supposing 
themselves and their father the only surviving rem* 
nant of mankind, the rest having perished m the 
recent catastrophe, did not scruple to violate the 
laws of nature. 

While these rival tribes were thus born of incest, 
amid all the horrors of convulsed nature, the legiti- 
mate parent of the numerous offspring promised to 
Abraham is at length born. He is named Isaac, 
from the laughter of Sarah when the birth was 
announced. But now the jealous apprehensions of 
the mother are directed against Hagar and her child. 
Usage, stronger than written law, gives the chief 
wife in the tent of wandering pastoral people un- 
limited authority over her female slaves. Hagar 
had already been exposed to the jealousy of Sarah 
when, previous to the birth of Ishmael, she had been 
treated with such harshness, as tp fly into the 
wilderness, whence she had returned by the direc- 
tion of an angel. Sarah now insists, and Abraham, 
receiving a divine intimation as to the destiny of the 
elder born, complies with her demand, that Hagar 
and Ishmael should be sent forth to seek their 
fortune in some of the unoccupied and uncultivated 
districts which lay around. The supply of provi- 
sions which they carried from the tent of Abraham 
soon failed, and the mother and the youth wandered 
into a district which was destitute of water. His- 
tory or poetry scarcely presents us with any passage 
which surpasses in simple pathos the description ot 
Hagar, not daring to look upon her child, while he it 
B9 
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perishing with thirst before her face. u And she went 
end sat her demon over against htm a good way off, as 
it were a bow-shot; for she said, Let me not see the 
death of the child. And she sat over against him, and 
lifted up her voice and wept. But Ishmael likewise 
was to become the father of a great people; by 
divine interposition Hagar discovered a well, the 
water restored them to life. Ishmael either joined 
«ome horde of Arabs, or maintained himself in 
independence by his bow, till his mother obtained 
him an Egyptian wife. The wandering Arabs to 
this day, by general traditions adopted into the 
Koran, trace their descent to the outcast son of 
Abraham. u The wild man, whose hand is against 
every man, and every man's hand against him/' still 
waylay 8 the traveller by the fountain* or sweeps his 
rapid troop of horse across the track of the wealthy 
caravan. 

The faith of Abraham was to pass through a 
more trying ordeal. He was suddenly commanded 
to cut off that life on which all the splendid pro- 
mises .of the Almighty seemed to depend. He 
obeys, and «ets forth with his unsuspecting child to 
coffer the fatal sacrifice on Mount Moriah. The 
immolation of human victims, particularly of the 
most preckma, the favourite, the first-born child, 
appeal* as a common usage among many early 
nations, more especially the tribes by which Abra- 
ham was surrounded, it was the distinguishing 
rite among the worshippers of Moloch ; at a later 
period of the Jewish history, H was practised by a 
icing of Moab; it was undoubtedly derived by the 
Carthaginians from their Phoenician ancestors on 
the shores of Syria. The offering of Isaac bears 
no resemblance, either in its nature, or what may 
be termed its moral purport, to these horrid rites, 
Where H was an ordinary usage, as in the worship 
of Moloch, it was in unison with the character of 
«ne religion, and of the deity.' It was the last act 
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of a dark and sanguinary superstition, which rose 
by regular gradation to this complete triumph ever 
human nature. The god, who was propityted by 
these offerings, had been satiated with more cheap 
and vulgar victims ; he had been glutted to the full 
with human suffering and with human blood. In 
general it was the final mark of the subjugation of 
the national mind to an inhuman and domineering 
priesthood. But the Mosaic religion held human 
sacrifices in abhorrence ; the God of the Abrahamitic 
family, uniformly beneficent, imposed no duties 
which entailed human suffering, demanded no offer- 
ings which were repugnant to the better feelings of 
our nature. Where, on the other hand, these filial 
sacrifices were of rare and extraordinary occurrence, 
they were either to expiate some dreadful guilt, to 
avert the imminent vengeance of the offended deity, 
or to extort his blessing on some important enter- 
prise. But the offering of Isaac was neither piacular 
nor propitiatory; Abraham had committed no guilt, 
and apprehended no danger ; the immolation of his 
only son seemed for ever to deprive him of that 
blessing which was nearest to his heart, the parent- 
age of a numerous and powerful tribe. It was a 
simple act of unhesitating obedience to the divine 
command ; the last proof of perfect reliance on the 
-certain accomplishment of the divine promises. 
Isaac, so miraculously bestowed, could be as mira- 
culously restored ; Abraham, such is the comment 
of the Christian Apostle, believed thai God could even 
raise him up from the dead. Still, while the great 
example of primitive piety appears no less willing 
to offer the most precious victim on the altar of his 
<5od, than the idolaters around him, the God of the 
Hebrews maintains his benign and beneficent cha- 
racter. After every thing is prepared, the wood of 
*he altar laid, even the sacrificial knife uplifted, the 
Arm of the father is arrested ; a single ram, en* 
tangled by his horns in a .thicket, is substituted, aaA 
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Abraham called the name of the place Jehovah Jireh, 
the Lord will provide. Near thus same spot, eighteen 
centuries after, Jesus Christ was offered, the victim, 
as the Christian world has almost universally 
believed, provided by the Lord— inexplicable, u 
undesigned, coincidence! This last trial of his 
faith thus passed, the promise of the divine blessing 
was renewed to Abraham in still more express and 
vivid terms. His seed were to be numerous as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sands of the sea shore ; 
their enemies were to fall before them; and the 
whole world was to receive some remote and mys- 
terious blessing through the channel of this favoured 
race. 

After this epoch the incidents in the life of Abra- 
ham are less important, yet still characteristic of 
the age and state of society. He lived oh terms of 
amity with the native princes, particularly with Abi- 
melek, the king of Gerar, on whose territories his 
encampment at one time bordered. With Abimelek 
an adventure took place, so similar in its circum- 
stances with the seizure and restoration of Sarah in 
Egypt, as almost to excite a suspicion that it is a 
traditional variation of the same transaction, more 
particularly as it is unquestionably related out of its 
place in the Mosaic narrative, and again repeated in 
the life of Isaac, Abimelek permitted the stranger 
Shiek to pitch his tent, and pasture his flocks and 
herds in any part of his domains. The only dis- 
pute related to the valuable possession of a well, 
and this was prudently and amicably arranged. 

The death of Sarah gave occasion for another 
friendly treaty with the native princes. Every in- 
dependent tribe has its separate place of burial. 
The family union continues in the grave. The 
patriarch or parent of the tribe has the place o 
honour in the common cemetery, which is usually 
hewn out of the rock, sometimes into spacious 
chambers, supported by pillars, and with alcoves in 
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the tides, where the coffins are deposited, fitch suc- 
cessive generation, according to the common ex* 
pression, is gathered to their fathers. On Abraham's 
demand for permission to purchase a place of sepul- 
ture, the chiefs of the tribe of Heth assemble to 
debate the weighty question. The first resolution 
is to offer the rich and popular stranger the unusual 
privilege of interring his dead in their national se- 
pulchres. As this might be misconstrued into a 
formal union between the clans, Abraham declines 
the hospitable offer. He even refuses as a gift, and 
insists on purchasing, for four hundred pieces of sil- 
ver, a field named Machpelah, surrounded by trees, 
in which stood a rock well suited for sepulchral 
excavation. Here, unmingled with those of any 
foreign tribe, his own remains, and those of Sarah, 
are to repose. 

In another important instance the isolation of the 
Abrahamitic family, and its pine descent from the 
original Mesopotamian stock are carefully kept up* 
The wife of Isaac is sought not among their Ca- 
naanitish neighbours, but among his father's kindred 
in Carrhan. At a later period the same feeling of 
attachment to the primitive tribe, and aversion from 
mingling with the Canaanites, is shown in the con- 
demnation of Esau, for taking his wives from the 
inhabitants of the country, which were a grief of mind 
unto Itaac and to Rebekah, while Jacob is sent to 
seek a wife in the old Mesopotamian settlement. 
So completely do the seclusion and separation of 
Abraham and his descendants run through the whole 
history. Abraham solemnly adjures his most faith- 
ful servant, whom he despatches to Carrhan on this 
matrimonial mission for his. son, to discharge hit 
embassage with fidelity. Having sworn by the sin- 
gular ceremony of placing his hand under his mas- 
ter's thigh, a custom of which the origin is unknown, 
the servant sets off with his camelB, and arrives in 
x safety near the old encampment of the tribe. At 
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the usual place of meeting, the well, he encounters 
Rebekah, the beautiful daughter of Bethuel, the 
son of Abraham's brother Nahor. The courteous 
maiden assists him in watering his camels ; her re- 
lations receive him with equal hospitality. The 
intelligence of Abraham's wealth, confirmed by the 
presents of gold and jewels which he produced, 
made mem consent with alacrity to the betrothing 
of the damsel to the son of Abraham. The mes- 
senger and Rebekah reached in safety the encamp- 
ment of Abraham; and Isaac when he hears the 
sound of the returning camels beholds a fair maiden 
modestly veiled, whom he conducts and puts in pos- 
session of the tent of his mother Sarah, that which 
belonged to the chief wife of the head of the tribe. 

After the death of Sarah, Abraham took another 
wife Keturah, by whom he had many children. 
Isaac, however, continued his sole heir, the rest 
were sent away into the east country ; their descend- 
ants are frequently recognised among the people 
noticed in the Jewish annals, but always as aliens 
from the stock of Abraham. At length the Patri- 
arch died, and was buried in Machpelah, by Ishmael 
and Isaac, who met in perfect amity to perform the 
last duty to the head and father of their tribes. 

Such is the history of their great ancestor, pre- 
served in the national records of the Jewish people, 
remarkable for its simplicity and historic truth, when 
compared with the mythic or poetic traditions of 
almost all other countries. The genealogies of 
most nations, particularly the eastern, are lost among 
their gods ; it is impossible to define where fable 
ceases, and history begins; and the earlier we as- 
eend the more indistinct and marvellous the narra- 
tive. In the Hebrew record it is precisely the con- 
verse, God and man are separated by a wide and 
impassable interval — Abraham is the Emir of a pas- 
toral tribe, migrating from place to place, his sta- 
tions marked with geographical accuracy, and with 
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a picturesque simplicity of local description; here 
he pitches his tent by some old and celebrated tree, 
there on the brink of a well-known fountain. He 
is in no respect superior to his age or country, ex- 
cepting in the sublime purity of his religion. He is 
neither demi-god nor mighty conqueror, nor even 
sage, nor inventor of useful arts. His distinction 
is the worship of One Great God, and the inter- 
course which he is permitted to hold with this mys- 
terious Being. This is the great patrimonial glory 
which he bequeathed to his descendants ; their title 
to be considered the chosen people of the Almighty, 
was their inalienable hereditary possession. This 
is the key to their whole history, the basis of their 
political institutions, the vital principle of their na- 
tional character. 

The life of Isaac was far less eventful, nor is it 
necessary for the right understanding of the Jewish 
history, to relate its incidents so much at length as 
those of the great progenitor of the Jewish people. 
At first, the divine promise of a numerous posterity 
proceeds very slowly toward its accomplishment. 
After some years of barrenness Rebekah bears 
twins, already before their birth seeming to struggle 
for superiority, as the heads and representatives of 
two hostile people. They were as opposite in their 
disposition as in their way of life. The red-haired 
Esau was a wild hunter, and acquired the fierce and 
reckless character which belongs to the ruder state 
ef society to which he reverted ; Jacob retained 1 
the comparative gentleness of the more thoughtful 
and regular pastoral occupation. It is curious to 
observe the superior fitness in the habits and dispo- 
sition of the younger, Jacob, to become the parent 
of a united and settled people. Though the Edom- 
ites, the descendants of Esau, ranked in civilization 
far above the marauding Bedouins, who sprung from 
Ishmael ; though Esau himself possessed at a later 
period considerable wealth in nocks and herds, yet 
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the scattered clans of the Edomites, at perpetual 
war with each other and with their neighbour!, 
living, according to the expression of the sacred 
writer, by the sword, retain as it were the stamp of 
the parental character, and seem less adapted to the 
severe discipline of the Mosaie institutions, or to 
become a nation of peaceful husbandmen. The pre- 
carious life of the hunter soon laid him at the mercy 
of his more prudent or rather crafty brother* A fter 
a day of unsuccessful hunting, Esau sold his right 
of primogeniture for a mess of herbs. The privi- 
lege of the first-born seems to have consisted in the 
acknowledged headship of the tribe, to which the 
office of priest and sacrificer was inseparably at- 
tached. Esau, therefore, thus carelessly threw 
away both his civil and icligious inheritance, and 
abandoned all title to the promises made to his tribe. 
Whether the parental blessing was supposed of 
itself to confer or to confirm the right of pnmogeni- . 
tare, is not quite clear; but the terms in which it 
was conveyed by Isaac, "Be lord over thy brethren, 
and let thy mother's sons bow down before thee,' 9 
seem to intimate a regular investiture with the 
supreme authority as head of the tribe. This bless- 
ing, couched in these emphatic words, which Isaac 
evidently doubted his power to retract, was inter- 
cepted, with the assistance of his mother, by the 
subtle and unscrupulous Jacob. These repeated 
injuries roused the spirit of revenge in the indignant 
hunter; he only waits the decease of his father that 
he may recover his rights by the death of his rival* 
But Rebekah anticipates the crime. Jacob is sent 
to the original birthplace of the tribe, partly to secure 
him from the impending danger, partly that, avoid- 
ing all connexion with the Oanaanites, he may 
intermarry only with the descendants of his fore- 
fathers. On his way to Mesopotamia, the promise 
made to Abraham is renewed in that singular vision 
—<*o expressively symbolical of the univeml prow* 
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deuce of God— the flight of steps uniting earth and 
heaven, with the ministering angels perpetually 
ascending and descending. In commemoration of 
this vision, Jacob sets up a sort of primitive mono* 
ment— « pillar of stone. The adventures of Jacob 
among his nomadic ancestors present a most curious 
and characteristic view of their simple manners and 
usages. His meeting with Rachel at the well; the 
hospitality of Laban to his sister's son $ his agreement 
to serve seven years* to obtain Rachel in marriage $ 
the public ceremony of espousals in the presence of 
the tribe; the stratagem of Laban to substitute his 
eider for his younger and fairer daughter, in order to 
bind the enamoured stranger to seven yea*** longer 
service ; the little jealousies of the sisters, not on 
account of the greater share in their husband's affec- 
tions, but their own fertility ; the substitution of their 
respective handmaids; the contest in cunning, and 
subtlety between Laban and Jacob, the former endea- 
vouring to defraud the other $f his due wages, and at 
the same time to retain so useful a servant, under 
whom his flocks had so long prospered— -the latter, 
apparently by his superior acquaintance with the 
habits of the animals which he tended, and with the 
divine sanction, securing all the stronger and more 
flourishing part of the flocks for his own portion ; the 
flight of Jacob, not as so rich a resident ought to have 
been dismissed with mirth and with long*, with tabrtt 
and with harp; Laban's religious . awe of one so 
manifestly under the Divine protection; Rachel's 
purloining and concealment of her father's teraphim ; 
above all, their singular treaty, in which Laban at 

* M 1 owe met with a young nun wtio had Mired eight yean fir hie 
food only ; at th» end of that period be obtained in marriage the daoghf at 
of bin master, for whom he would otherwise hare had to pay seren or 
eight hundred piastres. When 1 saw him he had been married tbrae 
years; but he bitterly complained of his ftther-m-law,whoe(mti*aed to 
lsqahe of bim the performance of the most serrile offices, without par. 
lag htm any thing ; and that prerented hhn from settingnp for himself 
aid tuniiy^—Bwckkardf* Trcvd* wtSsno, p. SOT This w«t in tfcs 
sTsmiriii the dial i hi smiihissat of rtamaanni 
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length consents to the final separation of this great 
family, with which he had expected to increase the 
power and opulence of his tribe ;— all these incidents 
throw us back into a state of society different not 
merely from modern usages, but from those which 
prevailed among the Jews after their return from 
Egypt. The truth and reality of the picture is not 
more apparent than its appropriate locality in the 
regions which it describes : — it is neither Egyptian 
nor Palestinian, nor even Arabian life; it breathes the 
free air of the wide and open plains of inland Asia, 
where the primitive inhabitants are spreading, without 
opposition or impediment, with their flocks, and herds, 
and camels, over unbounded and unoccupied regions. 
Isaac, in the mean time, had continued to dwell as 
a husbandman towards the southern border of the 
promised land. Early in life he had begun to cultivate 
the soil, which amply repaid his labours. He seems 
to have been superior to the native population in one 
most useful art, not improbably learned by his father 
in Egypt, that of sinking wells. The manner in 
which the native herdsmen drove him from place to 
place as soon as he had enriched it with that pos- 
session, so invaluable in an arid soil, indicates want 
of skill, or at least of success, in providing for them- 
selves. Perhaps it was as much by ignorant neglect 
as by wanton malice, that the Philistines suffered 
those formerly sunk by Abraham to fall into decay 
and become filled with earth. Jacob had crossed the 
Jordan with nothing but the staff which he carried 
in his hand; he returned with immense wealth in- 
cattle, flocks, asses, and camels, male and female 
slaves ; and with the more inestimable treasure of 
eleven sons, bom to him in Mesopotamia. But before 
he could venture to return to his father, he must 
appease the resentment of his injured brother. Upon 
the borders of the land of Canaan, at a place called 
Mahanaim (from a vision of angels seen there), he 
sends messengers to announce his approach as far as- 
Mr, a district extending from the loot of the Dead 
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Sea. There Esau was already established as the 
chieftain of a powerful tribe, for he sets forth to meet 
his brother at the head of 400 men. The peaceful 
company of Jacob are full of apprehension ; he sends 
forward a splendid present of 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes and 20 rams, 30 milch camels, with 
their colts, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, and 10 
foals ; he likewise takes the precaution of dividing 
his company into two parts, in order that if one shall 
be attacked the other may escape. Having made 
these arrangements, he sends his family over a brook, 
called the Jabbok, which lay before him* In the night 
he is comforted by another symbolic vision, in which 
he supposes himself wrestling with a mysterious 
being, from whom he extorts a blessing, and is com- 
manded from thenceforth to assume the name of Israel 
(the prevailing) : for having prevailed against God, 
so his race are to prevail against men.* Yet he does 
not entirely relax his caution; as he and his family 
advance to meet the dreaded Esau, the handmaids and 
their children are put foremost, then Leah with hers, 
last of all, as with the best chance of escape, should 
any treachery be intended, the favourite Rachel and 
her single child Joseph. But the hunter, though vio- 
lent, was nevertheless frank, generous, and forgiving. 
While Jacob approaches with signs of reverence, per- 
haps of apprehension, Esau ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him and /ell on his neck, and kissed him, and 
they wept. At first he refuses the offered present, bat 
at length accepts it as a pledge of fraternal amity, 
and proposes that they should set forward together 
and unite their encampments. The cautious Jacob, 
still apprehensive of future misunderstandings, 
alleges the natural excuse, that his party, encum- 
bered with their cattle, their wives, and children, 

• An awml respect tor the dirine nature Induces ns to adopt, with 
some teemed writers, tbe notion, that this contest took place in a dream, 
as J ostp h na says, with a phantasm. It should be added, that whether 
real orYistonary, Jacob bore an outward mark or memorial of this con- 
flict, in the withering of the back sinew of the thigh. His descendants 
abstained tul the time of Moses, and still abstain, from that part of every 
axdmal slain tor food. 
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must travel more slowly than the expeditious troop 
of the Edomites ; and immediately on his brother's 
departure, instead of following him to Seir, turns 
off toward the Jordan ; encamps first at Succoth, 
then crosses the Jordan, and settles near Shalem. 
Here he purchases a field of the inhabitants, and 
resides in security, until a feud with the princes of 
the country drives him forth to seek a safer en- 
campment Sechem, the son of Hamor, the great 
chieftain of the tribes which occupied that part of 
Canaan, violated Dinah, the daughter of Jacob. 

In all Arabian tribes, the brother is most deeply 
wounded by an outrage on the chastity of the 
females, (a part of Spanish manners, no doubt 
inherited from their Arabian ancestry,) on him 
devolves the duty of exacting vengeance for the 
indignity offered to the tribe or family. Simeon 
and Levi, without consulting their father, take up 
the quarrel. Sechem offers to marry the damsel, 
his father and his people, not averse to a union 
with the wealthy strangers, consent to submit to 
circumcision, as the condition of the marriage, and 
as a pledge to the solemn union of the clans* 
While they are disabled from resistance by the con- 
sequences of the operation, Simeon and Levi, with 
their followers, fall on the city, put the inhabitants 
to the sword, and pillage the whole territory. The 
sense of this act of cruelty to his allies, and dis- 
regard to his own authority, sank deep into the 
heart of the peaceful Jacob. In his last vision, 
Simeon and Levi are reprobated as violent and 
bloodthirsty men, and, as if this dangerous dispo- 
sition had descended upon their posterity, they are 
•punished, or rather prevented from bringing ruin 
upon the whole race, by receiving a smaller and a 
divided portion of the promised land. Jacob retreats 
to Lux, where he had formerly parted from his 
brother Esau. Here the family was solemnly dedi- 
cated to God, all the superstitious practices which 
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they had brought from Mesopotamia were forbid* 
den ; the little images of the tutelar deities, even the 
earrings, probably considered as amulets or talis- 
mans, were taken away and buried. On the other 
hand, the magnificent promise, repeatedly made to 
Abraham and Isaac, was once more renewed to 
Jacob. An altar was raised, and the place called 
Beth-el, the House of God. From Luz, Jacob 
removed to Ephrath or Bethlehem, the birthplace 
of Jesus Christ. There his favourite wife Rachel 
died in childbed, having given birth to his youngest 
«on, called by the expiring mother Ben-oni, the 
child of her sorrow, by the father Ben-jamin, the son 
of his right hand. Having raised a sepulchral pil- 
lar over her remains, he sets forth to a new settle- 
ment near the tower of Edar, the site of which is 
unknown. Here his domestic peace is disturbed by 
another crime, the violation of his concubine, Bilhah, 
by Reuben,, his eldest son. At length he rejoins his 
father, Isaac, in the plain of Mamre, where the old 
man dies, and is honourably buried by his two 
sons. But from henceforward the two branches 
of Isaac's family were entirely separated. The 
country about Mount Seir became the permanent 
residence of the Edomites, who were governed first 
by independent shieks or princes, afterward were 
united under one monarchy. Jacob continued to 
dwell in Canaan, with his powerful family and ample 
possessions, until dissensions among his sons pre- 
pared the way for more important changes, which 
seemed to break for ever the connexion between 
the race of Abraham and the land of Canaan, but 
ended in establishing them as the sole possessors, 
of the whole territory. 

Here then let us pause, and, before we follow the 
family of Jacob into a country where the govern- 
ment and usages of the people were so totally differ- 
ent, look back on the state of society described in 
Jhe Patriarchal History. Mankind appears in its 
€2 
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infancy, gradually extending its occupancy ore* 
legions, either entirely unappropriated, or as yet 
so recently and thinly peopled, as to admit, without 
resistance, the new swarms of settlers, which seem 
to spread from the birthplace of the human race, the 
plains of Central Asia. They are peaceful pastoral 
nomads, travelling on their camels, the ass the only 
other beast of burthen ; the horse appears to have 
been unknown— fortunately, perhaps, for themselves 
and their neighbours — for the possession of that ani- 
mal seems fatal to habits of peace. The nomads, who 
are horsemen, are almost always marauders. The 
power of sweeping rapidly over a wide district, and 
retreating as speedily, offers irresistible temptation 
to a people of roaming and unsettled habits. But 
the unenterprising shepherds, from whom the He* 
brew tribe descended, move onward as their con- 
venience or necessity requires, or as richer pastures 
attract their notice. Wherever they settle, they 
sink wells, and thus render unpeopled districts 
habitable. It is still more curious to observe how 
the progress of improvement is incidentally be- 
trayed in the summary account of the ancient re- 
cord. Abraham finds no impediment to his settling 
wherever fertile pastures invite him to pitch his 
camp. It is only a place of burial, in which he 
thinks of securing a proprietary right. Jacob, on 
the contrary, purchases a field to pitch his tent* 
When Abraham is exposed to famine, he appears 
to have had no means of supply but to go down 
himself to Egypt. In the time of Jacob a regular 
traffic in corn existed between the two countries, 
and caravansaries were established on the way* 
Trading caravans had likewise begun to traverse 
the Arabian deserts, with the spices and other pro- 
ducts of the east, and with slaves, which they im- 
Strted into Egypt. Among the simpler nomads of 
esopotamia, wages in money were unknown; 
among the richer Phoenician tribes, gold and silver 
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were already current. It baa been toe opinion of 
some learned men that Abraham paid the money 
for his bargain by weight, Jacob in pieces, rudely 
coined or stamped. When Abraham receives the 
celestial strangers, with true Arabian hospitality he 
kills the calf with his own hands, but has nothing 
more generous to offer than the Scythian beverage 
of milk; yet the more civilized native tribes seem, 
by the offering of Melchisedek, to have had wine at 
their command. Isaac become more wealthy, and 
having commenced the tillage of the soil, had ac- 
quired a taste for savoury meats, and had wine for 
his ordinary use. The tillage of Isaac bespeaks 
the richness of a virgin soil, as yet unbroken by the 
plough— it returned a hundred for one. lliese 
primitive societies were constituted in the most 
simple and inartificial manner. The parental au- 
thority, and that of the head of the tribe, was 
supreme and without appeal — Esau so far respects 
even his blind and feeble father, as to postpone the 
gratification of his revenge till the death of Jacob. 
Afterward the brothers who conspire against Joseph, 
though some of them had already dipped their hands 
in blood, dare not perpetrate their crime openly. 
When they return from Egypt to fetch Benjamin, 
in order to redeem one of their company, left in 
apparent danger of his life, they are obliged to 
obtain the consent of Jacob, and do not think of 
carrying him off by force. Reuben, indeed, leaves 
his own sons as hostages, under an express cove- 
nant that they are to be put to death if he does not 
bring Benjamin back. The father seems to have 
possessed the power of transferring the right of 
primogeniture to a younger son. This was perhaps 
the effect of Isaac's blessing; Jacob seems to have 
done the same, and disinherited the three elder 
sons of Leah. The desire of offspring, and the 
pride of becoming the ancestor of a great people, 
with the attendant disgrace of barrenness, however 
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in some degree common to human nature, and not 
unknown in thickly peopled countries, yet as the 
one predominant and absorbing passion (for such it 
Is in the patriarchal history) belongs more properly 
to ft period, when the earth still offered ample room 
for each tribe to extend its boundaries without 
encroaching on the possessions of its neighbour. 

These incidents, in themselves trifling, are not 
without interest, both as illustrative of human man* 
ners, and as tending to show that the record from 
winch they are drawn was itself derived from cotem- 
porary traditions, which it has represented with 
scrupulous fidelity. Even the characters of the 
different personages are singularly in unison with 
the state of society described. There is the hunter, 
the migratory herdsman, and the incipient husband- 
man. The quiet and easy Isaac adapts himself to 
the more fixed and sedentary occupation of tillage. 
Esau the hunter is reckless, daring, and improvident. 
Jacob the herdsman, cautious, observant, subtle, and 
timid* Esau excels in one great virtue of uncivilized 
life, bravery? Jacob in another, which is not less 
highly appreciated, craft. Even in Abraham we do 
not find that nice and lofty sense of veracity which 
distinguishes a state of society where the point of 
honour has acquired great influence. It is singular 
that this accurate delineation of primitive manners, 
and the discrimination of individual character in 
each successive patriarch, with all the imperfections 
and vices, as well of the social state as of the par- 
ticular disposition, although so conclusive an evi- 
dence to the honesty of the narrative, has caused 
the greatest perplexity to many pious minds, and 
as great triumph to the adversaries of revealed 
religion, The object of this work is strictly his- 
torical, not theological; yet a few observations 
may be ventured on this point, considering its im- 
portant bearing on the manner in which Jewish his- 
tory ought Jo he written and read* Some will not 
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lead the most ancient and curious history in the 
world, because it is in the Bible ; others read it in 
the Bible with a kind of pious awe, whichprevents 
them from comprehending its real spirit. The latter 
look on the distinguished characters in the Mosaic 
annals as a kind of sacred beings, scarcely allied to 
human nature. Their intercourse with the Divinity 
invests them with a mysterious sanctity, which is 
expected to extend to all their actions. Hence 
when they find the same passions at work, the 
ordinary feelings and vices of human nature preva- 
lent both among the ancestors of the chosen people, 
and the chosen people themselves, they are con- 
founded and distressed. Writers unfriendly to re- 
vealed religion, starting with the same notion, that 
the Mosaic narrative is uniformly exemplary, not 
historical, have enlarged with malicious triumph on 
the delinquencies of the patriarchs and then* de- 
scendants. Perplexity and triumph surely equally 
groundless ! Had the avowed design of the inter- 
course of God with the patriarchs been their own 
unimpeachable perfection ; had that of the Jewish 
polity been the establishment of a divine Utopia, 
advanced to premature civilization, and overleap- 
ing at once those centuries of slow improvement, 
through which the rest of mankind were to pass, 
then it might have been difficult to give a reason- 
able account of the manifest failure. So far from 
this being the case, an ulterior purpose is evident 
hroughout. The patriarchs and their descendants 
are the depositaries of certain great religious truths, 
the unity, omnipotence, and providence of God, not 
solely for their own use and advantage, but as con- 
servators for the future universal benefit of man- 
kind. Hence, provided the great end, the preserva- 
tion of those truths, was eventually obtained, human 
affairs took their ordinary course ; the common pas- 
sions and motives of mankind were left in undis- 
turbed operation. Superior in one respect alone, 
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the ancestors of the Jew* and the Jews themselves, 
were not beyond their age or country in acquire- 
ments, in knowledge, or even in morals ; as far as 
morals are modified by usage and opinion. They 
were polygamists, like the rest of the Eastern world ; 
they acquired the virtues and the vices of each state 
of society through which they passed. Higher and 
purer notions of the Deity, though they tend to pro* 
mote and improve, by no means necessarily enforce 
moral perfection ; their influence will be regulated 
by the social state of the age in which they are pro* 
mulgated, and the bias of the individual character 
to which they are addressed. Neither the actual 
interposition of the Almighty in favour of an indi- 
vidual or nation, nor his employment of them as 
instruments for certain important purposes, stamps 
the seal of divine approbation on all their actions ; 
in some eases, as in the deception practised by 
Jacob on his rather, the worst part of their charac- 
ter manifestly contributes to the purpose of God: 
still the nature of the action is not altered; it is to 
be judged by its motive, not by its undesigned con- 
sequence.. Allowance, therefore, being always made 
for their age and social state, the patriarchs, kings, 
and other Hebrew worthies, are amenable to the 
same verdict which would be passed on the emi- 
nent men of Greece or Rome. Excepting where 
they act under the express commandment of God, 
they have no exemption from the judgment of pos- 
terity; and on the same principle, while God is on 
the scene, the historian will write with caution and 
reverence ; while man, with freedom, justice, and 
impartiality. 
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ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
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The seed of Abraham had now become a family j 
from the twelve sons of Israel it was to branch out 
into a nation. Of these sons the four elder had 
been born from the prolific Leah, Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah. The barren Rachel had substituted 
her handmaid Bilhah, who gave birth to Dan and 
Naphtali. Leah, after her sister's example, substi- 
tuted Zilpah; from her sprang Gad and Asher. 
Rachel, for the sake of some mandrakes, supposed 
among eastern women to act as a love philter and 
remove barrenness, yielding up her right to her sis- 
ter, Leah a^ain bore Issachar and Zebuluri, and a 
daughter, Dinah. At length the comely Rachel was 
blessed with Joseph; and in Canaan, Benoni or 
Benjamin completed the twelve. 

The children of the handmaidens had no title to 
the primogeniture. Reuben had forfeited the esteem 
of his father by incest with his concubine, Simeon 
and Levi by their cruelty towards the Sichemites* 
Judah, the next brother, was inadvertently betrayed 
into a serious crime. There waa a singular usage 
afterward admitted into the Mosaic law, that in case 
a married man died without issue his next brother 
was bound to take his wife, in order that his line 
might not become extinct. The perpetuation of 
their name and race through their offspring being 
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then, as it is still in some countries of the East, the 
one great object to which all moral laws, even those 
generally recognised, were to give way. The eldest 
son of Judah, Er, died ; the second, Onan, was guilty 
of a criminal dereliction of that indispensable doty, 
and was cut off for his offence. Judah, neglecting 
his promise to bestow the widow, Tamar, on his 
third son, Shelah, was betrayed into an unlawful 
connexion with her, and became the incestuous 
father of two children. 

But Joseph, the elder born of the beloved Rachel, 
had always held the first place in the affections of 
his father. He was a beautiful youth, and it was 
the pride of the fond father to behold him in a dress 
distinguished from the rest of his sons— a coat of 
many colours. The envy of his brethren was still 
farther excited by two dreams seen by Joseph, 
which, in the frankness of his disposition, he took 
no pains to conceal. In one, the brothers were bind- 
ing sheaves of corn (a proof that they were advancing 
in the cultivation of the soil), the sheaves of the 
brothers bent, and did homage to that of Joseph. 
In the other, the sun and the moon and eleven stars 
seemed to make obeisance to Joseph. Each of these 
successive visions intimated his future superiority 
over all the family of Israel. One day, when Joseph 
had set forth to the place where his brothers were 
accustomed to feed their flocks, they returned to 
thekr father's tent without him, bearing that very 
dvess, on which Jacob had so often gazed with 
pleasure, steeped in blood. The agony of the old 
man cannot be described with such pathetic sim- 
plicity as in the language of the Sacred Volume, — 
He refused to be comforted, and he said IwiH go down 
into the grave with my son mourning. But before he 
went down to the grave he was to behold his son 
under far different circumstances. His brothers, at 
first, notwithstanding the remonstrances of Reuben, 
the eldest born, a man of more mild and generous 
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disposition, had determined on putting their hated 
rival to death. With this intention they had let him 
down into a pit, probably an old disused well. A 
caravan of Arabian traders happening to pass by, 
they acceded to the more merciful and advantageous 
proposition of Judah to sell him as a slave. Though 
these merchants were laden only with spicery, balm, 
and myrrh, commodities in great request in Egypt, 
all of them being used in embalming the dead, they 
were sure of a market for such a slave as Joseph, 
and in that degraded and miserable character he ar- 
rived in Egypt. But the Divine Providence watched, 
even in the land of the stranger, over the heir to the 
promises made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The 
slave rose with a rapidity surprising, though by no 
means unparalleled in eastern kingdoms, to be the 
all-powerful vizier of the king of Egypt. He was 
first bought by Potiphar, a chief officer of the king, 
the captain of the guard, by whom he was speedily 
promoted to the care of the whole household. The 
entire confidence of his master in the prudence and 
integrity of the servant is described in these singular 
terms, — He left all that he had in Joseph's hand, and 
he knew not aught he had, save the bread which he did 
eat. The virtue of Joseph in other respects was 
equal to his integrity, but not so well rewarded. 
Falsely accused by the arts of his master's wife, 
whose criminal advances he had repelled, he was 
thrown into prison. The dungeon opens a way to 
still farther advancement. Wherever he is, he se- 
cures esteem and confidence. Like his former 
master, the keeper of the prison intrusts the whole 
of his responsible duties to the charge of Joseph. 
But the chief cause of his rapid rise to fortune and 
dignity is his skill in the interpretation of dreams. 
Among his fellow-prisoners were the <5hief cup- 
bearer and chief purveyor of the king. Each of 
these men was perplexed by an extraordinary vision. 
The interpretation of Joseph was justified by the 
Vol. I.— D 
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event of both ; one, as he predicted, was restored to 
his honours, the other suffered an ignominious 
death. Through the report of the former, the fame 
of Joseph, in a character so important among a su- 
perstitious people, reached the palace, and when the 
king himself is in the same manner disturbed with 
visions which baffle the professed diviners of the 
country, Joseph is summoned from the prison. The 
dreams of the king, according to the exposition of 
Joseph, under the symbolic forms of seven fat and 
fleshy kine followed by seven lean and withered 
ones, seven good ears of corn by seven parched and 
blasted with the east wind, prefigured seven years 
of unexampled plenty, to be succeeded by seven of 
unexampled dearth. The advice of Joseph being 
demanded how to provide against the impending ca- 
lamity, he recommends that a fifth part of the pro- 
duce (hiring the seven abundant years shall be laid 
up in granaries built for the purpose. The wisdom 
of this measure was apparent ; and who so fit to 
carry such plans into effect as he whose prudence 
had suggested them? Joseph, therefore, is at once 
installed in the dignity of chief minister over the 
whole of this great and flourishing kingdom. 

The information we obtain from the Mosaic nar- 
rative, concerning the state and constitution of 
Egypt during this period, is both valuable in itself, 
and agrees strictly with all the knowledge which we 
acquire from other sources. Egypt had long been 
the great corn country of the ancient world, now in 
a high state of cultivation, but dependent for its fer- 
tility on the overflow of the river on whose banks 
it lay. Should the annual increase of the Nile be 
interrupted, the whole valleywould remain a barren 
and unvegetating waste. The cause of the long 
period of famine is nowhere indicated, but it was by 
no means a local calamity, it extended to all the ad- 
jacent countries. A long and general drought, 
which would burn up the herbage of all the pastoral 
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districts of Asia, might likewise diminish that accu- 
mulation of waters which at its regular period pours 
down the channel of the Nile. The waters are col- 
lected in the greatest part from the drainage of all 
the high levels in that region of central Africa where 
the tropical rains, about the summer solstice, fall 
with incessant violence. But whatever might be 
its cause, Egypt escaped the famine which pressed 
so severely on other countries, only through the 

Erudent administration of Joseph. It is necessary, 
owever, before we describe the policy which he 
adopted, or the settlement of the family of Israel 
in this country, to give some insight into the state 
of the Egyptian government and people; for with- 
out this we shall neither be able to comprehend 
the transactions which relate to the Israelites in 
Egypt, nor the degree of originality to be assigned 
to the Mosaic institutions. Egypt, before this 
period, had enjoyed many centuries of civilization, 
most likely of opulence and splendour. Whether 
she had already reared her vast and mysterious 
pyramids, commenced the colossal temples of 
Ipsambul and Thebes, or excavated those won- 
derful subterraneous sepulchral palaces for her 
dead kings, cannot at present be decided with 
certainty. But of her singular constitution we 
have distinct indications in the Mosaic narrative. 
The people were divided into castes, like those of 
India, as they exist to the present day, and as 
they formerly prevailed among many other oriental 
nations. At the head of these castes stood that 
of the priesthood. From this order the king was 
usually selected; if one of the warriors, the next 
class in rank, should attain to that eminence, he 
was always installed and enrolled in the superior 
order. The priestly caste, in rank and power, stood 
far above the rest of the people. In each nome or 
district (if indeed these divisions were of so early 
a date) stood a temple and a sacerdotal college. In 
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them one-third of the whole land of the country wa* 
inalienably vested. The priests were not merely 
the ministers of religion, they were the hereditary 
conservators of knowledge. They were the public 
astronomers, by whom all the agricultural labours of 
the people were regulated; the public geometricians, 
whose service was indispensable, since the Nile an- 
nually obliterated the landmarks of the country ; in 
their hieroglyphical Characters the public events 
were recorded ; they were the physicians ; in short, 
to them belonged the whole patrimony of science, 
which was inseparably bound up with their religion. 
The political powers of this hereditary aristocracy 
were unbounded; they engrossed apparently both 
the legislative and judicial functions ; they were the 
fawners, the conservators, the interpreters of the 
kws. As interpreter of dreams, Joseph, no doubt, 
intruded into the province of this all-powerful caste, 
and the king, not improbably with a view to disarm 
their jealousy, married his new vizier to the daughter 
of the Priest of the Sun, who dwelled in On, called 
afterward by the Greeks Heliopolis (the City of the 
Sun). Moreover, in the great political measure of 
Joseph, the resumption of all the lands into the 
hands of the crown, the sacred property of the 
priests was exempted from the operation of the law, 
and the whole class supported, during the famine, at 
the royal charge. The next caste in dignity was 
that of the warriors, called by Herodotus, Hermd- 
tybies or Kalasyries. The lower classes of the 
people constituted the rest of the orders ; according 
to Herodotus five, to Diodorus three more. The lat- 
ter reckons husbandmen, artisans, and shepherds; 
Herodotus, shepherds, swineherds, manufacturers 
and shopkeepers, interpreters, and mariners, that is, 
the boatmen of the Nile. The boundaries of these 
castes were unalterably fixed, the son held for ever 
the same rank, and pursued the same occupation 
with his father. The profession of a shepherd, pro- 
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feably the lowest of these castes, was held in parti- 
cular discredit. " Every shepherd was an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians." Several reasons have 
been assigned for this remarkable fact. A German 
writer of great ability supposes, that when the first 
eivilizers of Egypt, whom, from reasons, which 
every accession to our knowledge of ancient Egypt 
seems to confirm, he derives from Ethiopia, directed 
the attention of the people to' tillage, for which the 
country was so admirably adapted, in order to wean 
the rode people from their nomadic habits, they 
studiously degraded the shepherds into a sort of 
Pariah caste. Another and a more general opinion 
derives this hostility to the name of shepherd from 
a recent and most important event in the Egyptian 
history. While Egypt was rapidly advancing in 
splendour and prosperity, a fierce and barbarous 
Asiatic horde burst suddenly upon her fruitful pro- 
vinces, destroyed her temples, massacred her priests, 
and, having subdued the whole of Lower Egypt, 
established a dynasty of six successive lungs. 
These Hyksos, or royal shepherds, with their 
savage clans, afterward expelled by the victorious 
Egyptians, Monsieur Champollion* thinks, with ap- 
parent reason, that he recognises on many of the 
ancient monuments. A people with red hair, blue 
eyes, and covered only with an undressed hide, 
loosely wrapped over them, are painted, sometimes 
struggling in deadly warfare with the natives, more 
usually in attitudes of the lowest degradation which 
the scorn and hatred of their conquerors could in- 
vent. They lie prostrate under the footstools of the 
kings, in the attitude described in the book of 
Joshua, where the rulers actually set their feet on 
the necks of the captive kings.f The common 
people appear to have taken pride in having the 
figures of these detested enemies wrought on the 
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soles of their sandals, that they might he thus per* 
petually trampled on : even the dead carried this 
memorial of their hatred into the grave ; the same 
figures are painted on the lower wrappers of the 
mummies, accompanied with similar marks of ah 
horrence and contempt. It would he difficult to 
find a more apt illustration of the phrase in the book 
of Genesis, " every shepherd was an abomination 
to the Egyptians." Several other incidents in the 
Mosaic history seem to confirm the opinion, that 
these invaders had been expelled, and that but re- 
cently, before the period of Joseph's administration. 
The seven years of unexampled plenty passed 
away exactly as the interpreter of the royal dreams 
had foretold. During all this time Joseph regu- 
larly exacted a fifth of the produce, which was 
stored up in granaries established by the govern- 
ment. The famine soon began to press heavily, 
not merely on Egypt, but on all the adjacent 
countries : among the first who came to purchase 
corn, appeared the ten sons of Jacob. It is no easy 
task to treat, after the Jewish historian, the trans- 
actions which took place between Joseph and his 
family. The relation in the book of Genesis is, 
perhaps, the most exquisite model of the manner in 
which history, without elevating its tone, or de- 
parting from its plain and unadorned veracity, as- 
sumes the language and spirit of the most touching 
poetry. The cold and rhetorical paraphrase of Jo- 
sephus, sometimes a writer of great vigour and sim- 
plicity, enforces the prudence of adhering as closely 
as possible to the language of the original record. 
The brothers are at first received with sternness and 
asperity, charged with being spies come to observe 
the undefended state of the country. This accusa- 
tion, though not seriously intended, in some degree 
confirms the notion that the Egyptians had recently 
suffered, and therefore constantly apprehended, fo- 
reign Invasion. They are thrown into prison for 
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three days, and released on condition of proving 
the truth of their story, by bringing their younger 
brother Benjamin with them. Their own danger 
brings up before their minds the recollection of 
their crime. They express to one another their 
deep remorse for the supposed murder of their 
elder brother, little thinking that Joseph, who 
had conversed with them through an interpreter, 
(perhaps of the caste mentioned by Herodotus,) 
understood every word they said. Ana Joseph turned 
about from them and wept. Simeon being left as a 
hostage, thje brothers are dismissed, but on their 
way they are surprised and alarmed to find their 
money returned. The suspicious Jacob will not at 
first intrust his youngest and best-beloved child to 
their care ; but their present supply of corn being 
consumed, they have no alternative between starva- 
tion and their return to Egypt. Jacob reluctantly 
and with many fond admonitions commits the sur* 
viving child of Rachel to their protection. On their 
arrival in Egypt Ihey are better received, the Vizier 
inquires anxiously about the health of their father. 
h your father alive, the old man of whom ye spake, 
is he yet alive ? The sight of his own uterine brother 
Benjamin overpowers him with emotion. He said, 
" God be gracious unto thee, my son ; and Joseph 
made haste, for his bowels did yearn upon his bro- 
ther ; and he sought where to weep, and he entered 
into his chamber and wept there." They are feasted, 
(and here again we find a genuine trait of Egyptian 
manners,) Joseph must not eat at the same table 
with these shepherd strangers. Benjamin is pecu- 
liarly distinguished by a larger portion of meat. 
The brothers are once more dismissed, but are now 
pursued and apprehended on a charge of secreting a 
silver cup, which had been concealed in the sack of 
Benjamin, and at length the great minister of the 
king of Egypt makes himself known as the brother 
whom they had told as a slave. " Then Joseph 
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could not refrain himself before all them that stood 
by him ; and he cried, Cause every man to go out 
from me ; and there stood no man with him, while 
Joseph made himself known unto his brethren. 
And he wept aloud, and the Egyptians and the house 
of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said unto his breth- 
ren, Come near to me, I pray you. And they came 
near. And he said; I am Joseph; doth my father 
yet live ? And his brethren could not answer him, 
for they we*e troubled at his presence. And Joseph 
said unto his brethren, Come near to me, I pray 
you. And they came near. And he said, I am 
Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 
Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with your- 
selves that ye sold me hither: for God did send me 
before you to preserve life ; and he hath made me a 
father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house, and a 
ruler throughout all the land of Egypt." He sends 
them, with great store of provisions, and with an 
equipage of wagons to transport their father and 
all their family into Egypt, for five years of the 
famine had still to elapse. His last striking admo- 
nition is, " See that ye fall not out by the way." 
When they arrived in Canaan, and told their aged 
father, " Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over 
all the land of Egypt, Jacob's heart fainted, for he 
believed them not." Convinced at length of the 
surprising change of fortune, he said, " It is enough, 
Joseph my son is yet alive ; 1 will go and see nun 
before I die." 

Thus all the legitimate descendants of Abraham 
with their families, amounting in number to 70, 
migrate into Egypt. The high credit of Joseph 
ensures mem a friendly reception, and the fertile 
district of Goshen, the best pasture land of Egypt, 
is assigned by the munificent sovereign for their 
residence. But if the deadly hostility borne by the 
native Egyptians to foreign shepherds really ori- 
ginated m the cause which has been indicated 
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above, the magnanimity of Joseph in not disclaim- 
ing his connexion with a race in such low esteem, 
and his influence in obtaining them such hospitable 
reception, must not escape our notice. Their esta- 
blishment in Goshen, coincides in a remarkable 
manner with this theory. The last strong hold of 
the shepherd kings was the city of Abaris. Abaris 
must have been situated either within or closely 
bordering upon the district of Goshen. The expul- 
sion of the shepherds would leave the tract unoc- 
cupied, and open for the settlement of another pas- 
toral people. Goshen itself was likewise called 
Rameses, a word ingeniously explained by JaMon- 
ski, as meaning the land of shepherds, and contain- 
ed all those low, and sometimes marshy meadows 
On the Peiusiac branch of the Nile, and extending 
very considerably to the south. Here, says Maillet, 
the grass grows to the height of a man, and so 
thick that an ox may browse a whole day lying on 
the ground. 

Joseph pursued the system of his government 
with consummate vigour and prudence. His mea- 
sures, however calculated to raise the royal autho- 
rity, seem to have been highly popular with all 
classes of the nation. It is difficult precisely to 
understand the views or the consequences of the 
total revolution in the tenure of property, which he 
effected. During the first years of the dearth, all 
the money of the country found its way into the 
royal treasury; in a short time after, all the inha- 
bitants hastened to part with their stock ; and at 
length were glad to purchase subsistence at the 
price of their lands : thus the whole territory, ex- 
cept that of the priests, was vested in the crown. 
Whether the common people had any landed pro- 
perty before this period; and whether that triple 
division of the lands, one-third to the king for the 
expenses of the court and government; one-third 
to the priests, and the other third to the mill* 
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tary class, existed previous to this epoch, we hare 
no means of ascertaining. The Mosaic history 
seems to infer that the body of the people were the 
possessors of the soil. If, however, the state of 
property, described above from Diodorus, was ante- 
rior to this period, the financial operation of Joseph 
consisted in the resumption of the crown lands from 
the tenants, with the reletting of the whole on one 
plain and uniform system, and the acquisition of 
that of the military. In either case the terms on 
which the whole was relet, with a reservation of 
one-fifth to the royal exchequer, seem liberal and 
advantageous to the cultivator, especially if we 
compare them with the exactions to which the pea- 
santry in the despotic countries of the East, or the 
miserable Fellahs who now cultivate the banks of 
the Nile, are exposed. Another part of Joseph's 
policy is still more difficult clearly to comprehend, 
his removing the people into the cities. This has 
been supposed by some an arbitrary measure, in 
order to break the ties of attachment, in the former 
possessors to their native farms ; by others a wise 
scheme, intended to civilize the rude peasantry. A 
passage in Belzoni's travels may throw some light 
on the transaction^ He describes the condition of 
the poor cultivators in Upper Egypt, as wretched 
and dangerous. Their single tenements or villages 
are built but just above the ordinary high-water 
mark, and are only protected by a few wattles. If 
the Nile rises beyond its usual level, dwellings, 
cattle, and even the inhabitants are swept away. 
The measure of Joseph may have been merely in- 
tended to secure the improvident peasantry against 
these common, but fatal accidents. 

Among the fertile pastures of Goshen, enjoying 
undisturbed plenty and prosperity, the sons of 
Jacob began to increase with great, but by no means 
incredible rapidity. The prolific soil of Egypt not 
merely increases the fertility of vegetable and ani* 
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mal life, but that of the human race likewise. This 
fact is noticed by many ancient writers, particularly 
Aristotle, who states that women in Egypt some- 
times produce three, four, or even seven at a birth! 
Early marriages, polygamy, the longer duration of 
life, abundance and cheapness of provisions, would 
tend, under the divine blessing, still further to pro- 
mote the population of this flourishing district. At 
the end of 17 years, Jacob died, aged 147. Before 
nis death he bestowed his last blessing on Joseph, 
and solemnly adjured him to transfer his remains 
to the cemetery of the tribe in Canaan. The his- 
tory of his life terminates with a splendid poetical 
prophecy, describing the character of his sons, and 
the possessions they were to occupy in the partition 
of the promised land. This poem was no doubt 
treasured up with the most religious care among the 
traditions of the tribes. One curious point proves 
its antiquity. The most splendid destiny is awarded 
to Judah and the sons of Joseph, but Jacob had 
never forgotten the barbarity of Simeon and Levi. 
These two families are condemned to the same in- 
ferior and degraded lot, as divided and scattered 
among their brethren. Yet how different their 
fate ! The tribe of Levi attained the highest rank 
among their brethren, scattered indeed they were, 
but m stations of the first distinction, while the 
feeble tribe of Simeon soon dwindled into insignifi- 
cance, and became almost extinct. A later poet, 
certainly Moses himself would not have united 
these two tribes under the same destiny. The 
funeral procession of Jacob was conducted with 
Egyptian magnificence to the sepulchre of his 
fathers, to the great and lasting astonishment of the 
native Canaanites. The protecting presence of 
their father being withdrawn, the brothers began 
agrain to apprehend the hostility of Joseph; but 
his favour still watched over the growing settle- 
ment, and he himself at length, having seen his 
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great grandchildren upon his knees, died at the am 
of 110 years. He left directions that his body 
should be embalmed, and put into a coffin ; on the 
return of his kindred to Canaan, to be transported 
to the grave of his forefathers. 

How long a period elapsed* between the migra- 
tion into Egypt under Jacob, and the Exodus, or 
departure, under Moses, has been a question debated 
from the earliest ages by Jewish, no less than Chris- 
tian writers. While some assign the whole dura- 
tion of 430 years to the captivity in Egypt, others 
include the residence of the patriarchs, 215 years, 
within this period. The vestiges of this contro- 
versy appear in all the earlier writings. The Hebrew 
and Samaritan texts, the different copies of the 
Greek version of the Scriptures, differ. St. Ste- 
phen, in the Acts, seems to have followed one opi- 
nion. St. Paul, in his epistle to the Galatians, the 
other. Josephus contradicts himself repeatedly. 
The great body of English divines follow the latter 
hypothesis ; the great modern scholars of Germany 
generally prefer the former. The following brief 
statement may throw some light on this intricate 
subject. The Jews were firmly and religiously per- 
suaded that their genealogies were not merely accu- 
rate, but complete. As then only two names ap- 
peared between Levi and Moses, those of Kohath 
and Amram, and the date of life assigned to these 
two seemed irreconcileable with the longer period 
of 430 years, they adopted very generally the notion 
that only 215 years were passed in Egypt.f They 

* Some carious particulars of this period may he gleaned from the 
genealogies in the book of Chronicles. Some intercourse with the na- 
tive country was kept up for a time. Certain eons of Ephraim were 
•lain in a freebooting expedition to drive the cattle of the inhabitants 
of Gain. Chron. vii. 21. Another became ruler of the tribe of Moab. 
€hron. vii. 22. Some became celebrated in Egypt as potters, and manu- 
facturers in cotton (byssus) . Chron. i v. SI. 

t On account of this uncertainty we have omitted the dates till the 
time of the Exodus, when chronology first seems to offer a secure 
footing. 
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overlooked, or left to miraculous intervention to ac- 
count for a still greater difficulty, the prodigious in- 
crease in one family during one generation. In the 
desert the males of the descendants of Kohath are 
reckoned at 8609. Kohath had four sons, from each 
son then, in one generation, must have sprung on the 
average 2150 males. On this hypothesis the alterna- 
tive remains, either that some names have been 
lost from the genealogies between Kohath and 
Amram, or between Amram and Moses, a notion 
rather confirmed by the fact that in the genealogy 
of Joshua in the book of Chronicles, he stands 
twelfth in descent from Joseph, while Moses is the 
fourth from Levi : or, as there are certain grounds 
for suspecting, some general error runs through the 
whole numbering* of the Israelites in the desert. 

At what period in Egyptian history the migration 
under Jacob took place ; and which of the Pharaohs 
perished in the Red Sea, may possibly come to light 
from the future investigation of the hieroglyphic 
monuments by Mons. Champollion. One point 
Appears certain from the Mosaic history, that the 
patron of Joseph was one of the native sovereigns 
of Egypt, not, as Eusebius supposes, one of the 
foreign shepherd dynasty. The flourishing and 
peaceful state of the kingdom; the regularity of 
.the government ; the power of the priesthood, who 
were persecuted and oppressed by the savage shep- 
Jherds ; the hatred of toe pastoral race and occu- 
pation; all these circumstances strongly indicate 
the orderly and uncontested authority of the native 
princes. 

In process of time, such is the lot of the greatest 
■•f public benefactors, the services of the wise and 
popular vizier were forgotten. A new king arose,! 



» observations on this subject win subsequently be offered. 

* The change of dynasty and acjsesjkra of the abepqerti king* during 
4Wa Interval, Is liable to as strong objections, as tbose above stated- The 
broad of this savage people, which must have passed, In ell its.ha.Tgc 
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who knew not Joseph, and began to look with 
jealous apprehension on this race of strangers, thus 
occupying his most open and accessible frontier, 
and able to give free passage, or join in a dangerous 
confederacy with any foreign invader. With in- 
human policy he commenced a system of oppres- 
sion, intended at once to check their increase, and 
break the dangerous spirit of revolt. They were 
seized, and forced to labour at the public works in 
building new cities, Pithom and Raamses,* called 
treasure cities. Josephus employs them on the 
pyramids, on the great canals, and on vast dams 
built for the purpose of irrigation. But tyranny, 
short-sighted as inhuman, failed in its purpose. 
Even under these unfavourable circumstances, the 
strangers still increased. In the damp stone-quarry, 
in the lime-pit and brick-field, toiling beneath 
burthens under a parching sun, they multiplied as 
rapidly as among the fresh airs and under the cool 
tents in Goshen ; and now instead of a separate 
tribe, inhabiting a remote province, whose loyalty 
was only suspected, the government found a still 
more numerous people, spread throughout the 
country, and rendered hostile by cruel oppression. 
Tyranny having thus wantonly made enemies, must 
resort to more barbarous measures to repress them. 
A dreadful decree is issued ; the midwives, who in 
this land of hereditary professions, were most likely 
a distinct class under responsible officers, were 
commanded to destroy all the Hebrew children at 
their birth. They disobey or evade the command, 
and the king has now no alternative, but to take 

and massacre, over the land of Goshen, would hardly have been for- 
gotten or omitted in the Hebrew traditions. The great architectural 
and agricultural works bespeak the reign of the magnificent native 
princes, not that of rude barbarians. Mr. Faber's ingenious theory, 
which assigns the building of the pyramids to the shepherds, is, in our 
opinion, highly improbable. 

* It is curious that Mons. CbampoUion assigns to this period, a kjqg 
caned Rhamses Mei-Amoan. Rbamses. however, was not an uncom- 
mon name In the Egyptian dynastiesT^ 
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into his own hands the execution of his extermi- 
nating project, which, if carried into effect, would 
have cut short at once the race of Abraham. Every 
male child is commanded to be cast into the river, 
the females preserved, probably to fill in time the 
harems of their oppressors. 

But Divine Providence had determined to raise 
up that man, who was to release this oppressed 
people, and after having seen and intimately known 
the civil and religious institutions of this famous 
country, was deliberately to reject them, to found 
a polity on totally different principles, and establish 
a religion, the most opposite to the mysterious poly- 
theism of Egypt; a polity and a religion, which 
were to survive the dynasty of the Pharaohs, and 
the deities of their vast temples, and exercise an 
unbounded influence on the civil and religious his- 
tory of the most remote ages. Amram, if the 
'genealogies are complete, the second in descent from 
Levi, married in his own tribe. His wife bore him 
a son, whose birth she was so fortunate as to con- 
ceal for three months, but at the end of this period 
she was obliged to choose between the dreadful 
.alternative of exposing the infant on the banks of 
the river, or of surrendering him to the executioners 
of the king's relentless edict. The manner in which 
the child in its cradle of rushes, lined with pitch, 
was laid among the flags upon the brink of the 
river, forcibly recalls the exposure of the Indian 
children on the banks of the holy Ganges. Could 
there be any similar custom among the Egyptians, 
and might the mother hope, that if any unforeseen 
accident should save the life of the child, it might 
pass for that of an Egyptian? This however was 
not the case. The daughter of the king, coming 
down to bathe in the river, perceived the ark, and, 
attracted by the beauty of the infant, took pity on 
it, and conjecturing that it belonged to one of the 
persecuted Hebrews, determined to preserve its 
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life* By a simple and innocent stratagem, the 
mother was summoned, her own child committed 
to her charge, and as it grew up it became the 
adopted son of the princess, who called it Moses^ 
from Egyptian words signifying drawn from the 
water. The child received an excellent educa- 
tion, and became trained in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. This last fact rests on Jewish tradi- 
tions reported by St. Stephen ; but it is highly 
curious to contrast the other romantic fictions of 
the later writers, probably the Alexandrian Jews, 
with this plain narrative. These fables have no 
appearance of ancient traditions, but all the exag- 
geration of rabbinical invention. The birth of 
Moses was prophetically foreshown. The sacred 
scribe announced to the king that a child was about 
to be born among the Israelites, who was to bring 
ruin on the power of Egypt, and unexampled glory , 
on the Hebrew nation; he was to surpass all the 1 
human race in the greatness and duration of his 
fame. To cut short this fatal life, not with the 
design of weakening the Jewish people, this elder 
Herod issues out his edict for the first massacre of 
the innocents. Amram, the father of Moses, is like- 
wise favoured with a vision, foretelling the glory of 
his son. Thermutis, the daughter of Pharaoh (the 
manners having become too refined to suppose that 
a king's daughter would bathe in the river), is more 
elegantly described as amusing herself on the banks; 
Seeing the basket floating on the water, she orders 
certain divers, ready of course at her command, to 
bring it to her. Enchanted by the exquisite beauty 
of the child she sends for a nurse; but the infant 
patriot indignantly refuses the milk of an Egyptian ; 
nurse after nurse is tried and rejected ; nothing will 
satisfy him but the breast of his own mother. When 
he was three years old, he was such a prodigy of 
beauty that all who passed by would suspend their 
work to gaze upon him. The princess adopts him 
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shows him to her father, and insists on his. being 
recognised heir to the kingdom. The king places 
the diadem on his head, which the child contemptu- _ 
ously seizes and tramples under his feet. The royal 
scribe in vain attempts to awaken the apprehensions 
of the monarch. The youth grows up in such uni- 
versal esteem and fovour, that when the Ethiopians 
invade the country, he is placed at the head of the 
army. The district through which he chooses to 
march, rather than ascend the Nile, being full of 
noxious reptiles, he presses a squadron of tame 
ibises, lets them fly at the serpents, and thus speedily 
clears his way. By this extraordinary stratagem, 
he comes unexpectedly upon the enemy, defeats and 
pursues them to their capital city, Meroe. Here 
the daughter of the king falls in love with him, and 
the city is surrendered on condition of his marrying 
the Ethiopian princess ; a fiction obviously formed 
on the Cushite or Arabian, translated in the lxx 
Ethiopian, wife of Moses. Jealousy and hatred, 
the usual attendants on greatness, endanger his life; 
the priests urge, and the timid king assents to the 
death of the stranger, who with difficulty makes his 
escape into the desert. But, as is usual with those 
who embellish genuine history, the simple dignity 
of the Jewish patriot is lowered, rather than exalted. 
The true greatness of Moses consists in his gene- 
rous indignation at the oppressions under which his 
kindred were labouring ; his single-minded attach- 
ment to the poor and degraded and toil-worn slaves 
from whom he sprung; his deliberate rejection of 
all the power, wealth, and rank, which awaited him 
if he had forsworn his race, and joined himself 
entirely to the people who had adopted him. An 
accident discovered his impatience of the sufferings 
inflicted on his brethren. As he saw them labouring 
under their burthens, he perceived one of the Egyp- 
tian officers (such is the probable supposition of a 
late writer) exercising some great personal cruelty 
E2 
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\ on one of the miserable slaves under his inspection. 

1 He rose up in defence of his countryman, slew the 
officer, and )ud his body in the sand. No Egyptian 
had witnessed what he had done, and on the fidelity 
of his brethren he supposed that he might fairly 
calculate. The next day, when he took upon him- 
self the office of reconciling two of the Israelites, ^ 
who had accidentally quarrelled', he found that his 
secret was not safe. The whole transaction cer- 
tainly gives ground for the supposition, that au 
unformed notion of delivering his countrymen front; 
their bondage was already brooding in die mind of 
Moses.* His courage in avenging their wrongs, and 
his anxiety to establish good-will and unity among, 
the people, were the surest means he could adopt to 
secure confidence, and consolidate their strength*. 
If this were the case, the conduct of his country- 
men, ready to betray him. on every occasion in 
which then* passions or fears were excited, instead 
of encouraging, was likely to crush for ever his 
ambitious hopes, and sadly convince him that such 
a design, however noble, was desperate and im- 
practicable. At all events he had been guilty of a 
crime, by the Egyptian law, of the most enormous 
magnitude ; even if his favour at the court might 
secure him from the worst consequences of the 
unpardonable guilt of bloodshed, the example of 
revolt and insurrection precluded all hope of in- 
dulgence. 

A lonely exile, Moses flies beyond the reach of 
Egyptian power, to the tents of the nomadic tribes 
which lie on the borders of Palestine and Arabia* 
Here for forty years the future lawgiver of the Jews 
follows the humble occupation of a shepherd ; allied 
in marriage with the hospitable race who had re- 
ceived him, he sees his children rising around hinv 
and seems as entirely to have forgotten his coun- 
trymen and their oppression, as, in all probability, 
he was forgotten by them ; so entirely did he seem 

• Compare Arts rtt.O— 23. 
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•alienated from his own people, that he had neglected 
to initiate his children into the family of Abraham, 
toy the great national rite of circumcision. On a 
. sudden, when-eighty years old, an age which ac- 
cording to the present proportion of life may be 
fairly reckoned at 6a or 65, when the Are of ambition 
Is usually burnf out, and fhe active spirit of adven- 
ture subsided* entirely unattended, he appears again 
in Egypt, and either rejieWs, or first boldly under- 
takes the extraordinary enterprise of delivering the 
people of Israel from their state of slavery, and 
establishing them as a regular and independent 
commonwealth. To effect this, he had first to obtain 
a perfect command over the minds of the people, 
bow scattered through the whole land of Egypt, 
their courage broken by long and unintermitted 
slavery, habituated to Egyptian customs, and even 
deeply tainted with Egyptian superstitions ; he had 
to mduce them to throw oi? the yoke of their 
tyrannical masters, and follow him in search of a 
vemote land, only known by traditions many cen- 
turies old, as the residence of their forefathers. 
Secondly, he had to overawe, and induce to the 
surrender of their whole useful slave population, not 
merely an ignorant and superstitious people, but the 
king and the priesthood of a country where science 
had made considerable progress, and where the arts 
of an impostor would either be counteracted by 
similar arts, or instantly detected, and exposed to 
shame and ridicule. 

What then were his natural qualifications for this 
prodigious undertaking, — popular eloquence? By 
nis own account, his organs of speech Were imper- 
fect, his enunciation slow and impeded; he was 
obliged to use the cold and ineffective method of 
addressing the people through his more ready and 
fluent brother Aaron. Had he acquired among the 
tribes, with whom he had resided, the adventurous* 
spirit and military skill, which might prompt or 
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cany him through such an enterprise % The shep- 
herds, among whom he lived, seem to have been a 
peaceful and unenterprising people ; and far from 
showing any skill as a warrior, the generalship of 
the troops always devolved on the younger and 
more warlike Joshua. His only distinguished ac- 

auirements were those which he had learned among 
le people, with whom he was about to enter on this 
extraordinary contest; all the wisdom he possessed, 
was the wisdom of the Egyptians. < 

The credentials which Moses produced in order 
to obtain authority over his own people, and the 
means of success on which he calculated, in his bold 
design of wresting these miserable Helots from 
their unwilling masters, were a direct commission 
from the God of their fathers, and a power of 
working preternatural wonders. His narrative was 
simple and imposing. The Sea of Edom, or the Red 
Sea, terminates in two narrow £ulfs, the western 
running up to the modern Isthmus of Suez, the 
eastern extending not quite so far to the north. In 
the mountainous district between these twQ forks 
of the sea, stands a remarkable eminence with two 
peaks, higher than the neighbouring ridge, the south- 
eastern, which is much the loftiest, called Sinai, the 
north-western Horeb. Into these solitudes Moses 
had driven his flocks, when suddenly he beheld a 
bush kindling into flame, yet remaining uncon- 
sumed. A voice was next heard, which announced 
the presence of the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and declared the compassion of the Almighty 
toward the suffering race of Israel, their approach- 
ing deliverance, their restoration to the rich and 
fruitful land of Canaan ; designated Moses as the 
man who was to accomplish this great undertaking, 
and ended by communicating that mysterious name 
of the great Deity, which implies in its few preg- 
nant monosyllables, self-existence and eternity. " I 
am that I am/' Moses, diffident of his own capa- 
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city to conduct so great an enterprise, betrayed his 
reluctance. Two separate miracles, the transfor- 
mation of his rod or shepherd's staff into a serpent, 
the immediate withering of his hand with leprosy, 
and its as immediate restoration; the promise of 
power to effect a third, the change of water into 
blood, inspired him with courage and resolution 
to set forth on his appointed task. Such was his 
relation before the elders of the people : for even in 
their bondage this sort of government by the heads 
of families seems to have been retained among the 
descendants of Jacob. Aaron, his brother, who had 
gone forth by divine command, as he declared, to 
meet him, enters boldly into the design. The peo- 
ple are awed by the signs which are displayed, and 
yield their passive consent. This is all that Moses 
requires ; for while he promises deliverance, he does 
not insist on any active co-operation on their part ; 
he enjoins neither courage, discipline, enterprise, nor 
mutual confidence, nothing which might render in- 
surrection formidable, or indicate an organized plan 
of resistance. 

The kings of Egypt probably held that sort of 
open court or divan, usual in oriental monarchies, 
in which any one may appear who would claim 
justice or petition for favour. Moses and Aaron 
stand before this throne, and solicit the temporary 
release of all their people, that they may offer 
sacrifice to their God. The haughty monarch not 
only rejects their demand, but sternly rebukes the 
presumptuous interference of these self-constituted 
leaders. The labours of the slaves are redoubled ; 
they are commanded not merely to finish the same 
portion of work in the brick-field, but to provide 
themselves with straw ; they are treated with still 
greater inhumanity, and severely chastised because 
they cannot accomplish the impracticable orders of 
fheir taskmasters. The wretched people charge the 
aggravation of their miseries on Moses and Aaron, 
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whose influence, instead of increasing rapidly, de 
clines, and gives place to aversion and bitter re- 
proaches. Yet the deliverers neither lose their 
courage nor depart from their lofty assurance 01 
sucoess. The God of their fathers assumes that 
ineffable name, Jehovah (the Faithful and Unchange- 
able), which the Jews dare not pronounce. That 
release, which they cannot obtain by the fair means 
of persuasion, Moses and Aaron assert that they 
will extort by force from the reluctant king. Again 
they appear in the royal presence, having announced, 
it should seem, their pretensions to miraculous 
powers ; and now commenced a contest, unequal it 
would at first appear, lietween two individuals of an 
enslaved people, and the whole skill, knowledge, or 
artifice of the Egyptian priesthood, whose sacred 
authority was universally acknowledged ; their in- 
timate acquaintance with all the secrets of nature 
extensive; their reputation for magical powers 
firmly established with the vulgar. The names of 
the principal opponents of Moses, Jannes and Jam- 
bres, are reported by St. Paul from Jewish tradi- 
tions ; and it is curious that in Pliny «nd Apuleius 
the names of Moses and Jannes are recorded as 
celebrated proficients in magical arts. 

The contest began in the presence of the king. 
Aaron cast down his rod, which was instantaneously 
transformed into a serpent. The magicians per- 
formed the same feat. The dexterous tricks which 
the eastern and African jugglers play with serpents 
will easily account for this without any supernatural 
assistance. It might be done, either by adroitly 
substituting the serpent for the rod; or by causing 
the serpent to assume a stiff appearance like a rod 
or staff, which being cast down on the ground might 
become again pliant and animated. But Aaron's 
serpent swallowed up the rest — a circumstance, 
however extraordinary, yet not likely to work con- 
viction upon a people familiar with such feats, which 
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iLey ascribed to magic. Still the slaves had now 
assumed courage, their dema ads were more peremp- 
tory, their wonders more general and public. The 
plagues of Egypt, which successively afflicted the 
priesthood, the king, and almost every deity ho- 
noured in their comprehensive pantheon, — which 
infected every element, and rose in terrific grada- 
tion, one above the other, now began. Pharaoh 
was standing on the brink of the sacred river, the 
great object of Egyptian adoration, not improbably 
in the performance of some ceremonial ablution, 
or making an offering to the native deity of the 
land. The leaders of the Israelites approached, 
and renewed their demand for freedom. It was re- 
fected; and at once the holy river, with all the 
waters of the land, were turned to blood. The fish, 
many of which wen) objects of divine worship, 
nerished. Still the priesthood were not yet baffled. 
The Egyptians having dug for fresh and pure water, 
in some of these artificial tanks or reservoirs, the 
magicians contrived to effect a similar change. As 
their holy abhorrence of blood would probably pre- 
vent them from discharging so impure a fluid into 
the new reservoirs, they might, without great diffi- 
culty, produce the appearance by some secret and 
chymical mean*. Tne waters of the Nile, it is well 
known, about their period of increase, usually as- 
sume a red linge, either from the colour of the 
Ethiopian soil, which is washed down, or from a 
number of insects of that colour. Writers, who 
endeavour to account for these miracles by natural 
means, suppose that Moses took the opportunity of 
this periodical change to terrify the superstitious 
Egyptians. Yet, that Moses should place any re- 
liance on, or the Egyptians feel the least apprehen- 
sion at. an ordinary occurrence which took place 
every year, seems little less incredible than the 
miracle itself. For seven days the god of the river 
was thus rebuked before the God of the stranger* 
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instead of the soft and delicious water, spoken of by 
travellers as peculiarly grateful to the taste, the 
foetid stream ran with that of which the Egyptians 
had the greatest abhorrence. To shed, or even to 
behold blood, was repugnant to all their feelings and 
prejudices. Still the king was inflexible, and from 
the sacred stream was derived the second plague. 
The whole land was suddenly covered with frogs. 
The houses, the chambers, even the places where 
they prepared their foqd, swarmed with these loath- 
some reptiles. It is undoubtedly possible that the 
corrupted waters might quicken the birth of these 
creatures, the spawn of which abounded in all the 
marshy and irrigated districts. Hence the priests 
would have no difficulty in bringing them forth in 
considerable numbers. The sudden cessation of 
this mischief at the prayer of Moses is by far the 
most extraordinary part of this transaction,— in one 
day all the frogs, except those in the river, were de- 
stroyed. So far the contest had been maintained 
without manifest advantage on either side. But the 
next plague reduced the antagonists of Moses to a 
more difficult predicament With the priesthood 
the most scrupulous cleanliness was inseparable 
from their sanctity. These Bramins of Egypt, so 
fastidiously abhorrent of every kind of personal im- 
purity that they shaved every part which might pos- 
sibly harbour vermin, practised ablutions four times 
a-day, wore no garments but of the finest linen, be- 
cause woollen might conceal either filth or insects, 
heard with the greatest horror, that the dirt had been 
changed into lice, and that this same vermin, thus 
called into existence, was spreading over the whole 
country. After a vain attempt, notwithstanding their 
prejudices, to imitate their opponent, they withdrew 
for the present from the contest. But the pride of 
the king was not yet broken, and the plagues fol- 
lowed in rapid ana dreadful succession. Swarms 
of flies, or rather muf quitoes, in unusual numbers) 
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covered the whole land? by the intercession of 
Moses they were dispersed. Next, all the cattle, of 
every description, were smitten with a destructive 
murrain, all but those of the Israelites, who were 
exempt from this as from the former calamity. This 
last blow might jseem to strike not merely at the 
wealth, but at an important part of the religion of 
Egypt, their animal worship. The goat worshipped 
at Mendes, the ram at Thebes, the more general 
deity, the bull Apis, were perhaps involved in the 
universal destruction. Still this is by no means 
certain, as the plague seems to have fallen only on 
the animals which were in the open pastures ; it is 
clear that the war-horses escaped. If this plague 
reached the deities, the next was aimed at the 
sacred persons of the priesthood, no less than at the 
meaner people. Moses took the ashes of the fur- 
nace, perhaps the brick-kiln in which the wretched 
slaves were labouring, cast them into the air, and 
where they fell the skin broke out in boils. The 
magicians, in terror and bodily anguish, fled away. 
It i& impossible to read the following passage from 
Plutarch without observing so remarkable a coin- 
cidence between the significant action of Moses and 
the Egyptian rite, as to leave little doubt that some 
allusion was intended. " In the city of Eilithuia,' r 
as Manetho relates, calling them Typhonian, (as 
sacrificed to Typhon) " they burned men alive, and 
winnowing their ashes, scattered them in the air and 
dispersed them." The usual objects of these sacri- 
fices were people with red hair, doubtless their old 
enemies the shepherds. Had any of the Israelites 
suffered in these horrid furnaces, it would add sin- 
gular force and justice to the punishment inflicted on 
the priests and people. It would thus have been from 
the ashes of their own victims, that their skins were 
burning with insufferable agony, and breaking out 
into loathsome disease. The next plague, though 
in most tropical climates it would nave been an 
Vol. I.— F 
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ordinary occurrence, in Egypt was an event as un- 
usual as alarming. All ancient and modern writers 
agree that rain, though by no means unknown, 
falls but seldom in that country. It appears to be 
rather less uncommon now than formerly. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus it rained once at Thebes, and the 
circumstance excited general apprehension. " There, 
at present," says Belzoni, "two or three days of 
moderate rain generally occur during the winter." 
But lower down, in the part of the valley where 
these events took place, it is still an uncommon, 
though not an unprecedented phenomenon. Has- 
selquist saw it rain at Alexandria and other parts 
of the Delta: Pocock saw even hail at Faiume. 
Ordinarily however the Nile, with its periodical 
overflow and constant exhalations, supplies the 
want of the cool and refreshing shower. Now, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Moses, a tremendous 
tempest burst over the country. Thunder and hail, 
and fire mingled with the hail, " that ran upon the 
ground," rent the branches from the trees, and laid 
prostrate the whole harvest. From the cultivation 
of flax, Egypt possessed the great linen manufac- 
ture of the ancient world; on the barley the com- 
mon people depended for their usual drink, the rich 
soil of Egypt in general being unfit for the vine* 
Both these crops were totally destroyed. The rye 
and the wheat, being later, escaped. This tempest 
must therefore have taken place at the beginning- of 
March. By this time the inflexible obstinacy of the 
king began to fail ; on the deliverance of the country 
from this dreadful visitation, he engaged to release 
the bondsmen. At the word of Moses the storm 
ceased. Still, to deprive the whole land of so valua- 
ble a body of slaves seemed too great a sacrifice to 
the policy, and too humiliating a concession to the 
pride of the monarch. To complete the desolation 
of the country, the corn lands were next laid waste 
by other means of destruction. The situation of 
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Egypt usually secures the country from that worst 
enemy to the fertility of the Asiatic provinces, the 
locusts. As these insects fly in general from east 
to west, and cannot remain on the wing for any 
length of. time, the width of the Red Sea presents a 
secure barrier to their invasions. Their dreadful 
ravage is scarcely exaggerated by the strong images 
of the prophets, particularly the sublime description 
in Joel. Where. they alight, all vegetation at once 
disappears; not a blade of grass, not a leaf escapes 
them; the soil seems as if it were burnt up by fire; 
they obscure the sun as with a cloud; they cover 
sometimes a space of nine miles, and thus they 
inarch on in their regular files till "the land which 
was as ih& garden of Eden before them^ behind them 
is a desolate wilderness" Such was the next visita- 
tion which came to glean the few remaining signs 
of the accustomed abundance of Egypt, spared by 
the tempest. A strong and regular east wind brought 
the fatal cloud from the Arabian shore, or, according 
to the Septuagint translation, a south wind from the 
regions of Abyssinia. The court now began to mur- 
mur at the unbending spirit of the king; on the in- 
timation of this new calamity he had determined to 
come to terms. He offered to permit all the adults 
to depart, but insisted on retaining the children, 
either as hostages for the return of the parents, or 
in order to perpetuate a race of slaves for the future. 
Now he was for an instant inclined to yield this 
point; but when the west wind lad driven these 
destroying ravagers into the sea, h t recalled all his 
concessions, and continued steadfast in his former 
resolutions of resistance to the utmost. At length, 
therefore, their great divinity, the Sun, was to be 
put to shame before the God of the slave and the 
stranger. For three whole days, as Moses stretched 
his hand toward heaven, a darkness, described with 
unexampled force as a darkness that might be felt, 
overspread the land ; not merely was the sun unable 
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to penetrate the gloom, and enlighten his favoured 
land, but they could distinguish nothing, and were 
constrained to sit in awe-struck inactivity. The 
king would now gladly consent to the departure of 
the whole race, children as well as grown-up men ; 
yet, as all the latter plagues, the flies, the murrain, 
the hail, the locusts, the darkness had spared the 
land of Goshen, the cattle of that district, in the 
exhausted state of the country, was invaluable ; he 
demands that these should be surrendered as the 
price of freedom. " Our cattle also shall go with 
us, not a hoof shall be left behind,'* replies his inex- 
orable antagonist. Thus, then, the whole kingdom 
of Egypt had been laid waste by successive calami- 
ties ; the cruelty of the oppressors had been dread- 
fully avenged ; all classes had suffered in the un- 
discriminating desolation. Their pride had been 
humbled; their most sacred prejudices wounded; 
the Nile had been contaminated ; their dwellings 
polluted by loathsome reptiles; their cleanly per- 
sons defiled by vermin; their pure air had swarmed 
with troublesome insects ; their cattle had perished 
by a dreadful malady; their bodies broken out with 
a filthy disease ; their early harvest had been de- 
stroyed by the hail, the later by the locusts; an 
awful darkness had enveloped them for three days, 
but still the deliverance was to be extorted by a ca- 
lamity more dreadful than all these. The Israelites 
will not depart poor and empty-handed; they will 
receive some compensation for their years of hard 
and cruel servitude ; they levy on their awe-struck 
masters contributions in gold, silver, and jewels. 
Some, especially later writers, have supposed that 
they exacted these gifts by main force, and with 
arms in their hands. Undoubtedly, though the Is- 
raelites appear to have offered no resistance to the 
Egyptian horsemen and chariots which pursued 
them in the desert, they fight with the Amalekites, 
and afteiward arrive, an armed people, on theter- 
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ders of Canaan. Josephus accounts for this, but 
not quite satisfactorily, by supposing that they got 
possession of the arms of the Egyptians, washed 
ashore after their destruction in the Red Sea. But 
the general awe and confusion are sufficient to ex- 
plain the facility with which the Israelites collected 
these treasures. The slaves had become objects of 
superstitious terror; to propitiate them with gifts 
was natural, and their leader authorized their recep- 
tion of all presents which might thus be offered. 
The night drew on, the last night of servitude to the 
people of Israel, a night of unprecedented horror to 
the ancient kingdom of Egypt. The Hebrews were 
employed in celebrating that remarkable rite, which 
they had observed for ages down to the present day. 
The Passover, the memorial that God passed over 
them when he destroyed the first-born of all Egypt, 
has been kept under this significant name, and still 
is kept as the memorial of their deliverance from 
Egypt by every faithful descendant of Abraham* 
Each family was to sacrifice a lamb without blemish, 
to anoint their door-posts and the lintels of their 
houses with its blood, and to feast upon the remain- 
der. The sacrifice was over, the feast concluded, 
when that dreadful event took place, which it would 
be presumptuous profanation to relate except in the 
words of the Hebrew annalist. " And it came to 
pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all the first- 
born in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of 
Pharaoh that sat on the throne, unto the first-born 
of the captive that was in the dungeon, and all the 
first-born of the cattle. And Pharaoh rose up in 
the night, he and all his servants, and all the Egyp- 
tians ; and there was a great cry in Egypt, for there 
was not a house where there was not one dead." 
Th« horrors of this night may be better conceived, 
when we call to mind that the Egyptians were noted 
for the wild and frantic wailings with which they 
lamented their dead. Screaming women rush about 
F2 
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with dishevelled hair, troops of people assemble In 
tumultuous commiseration around the house, where 
a single corpse is laid out— and now every house 
and every family had its victim. Hebrew tradition 
has increased the horror of the calamity, asserting 
that the temples were shaken, the idols overthrown, 
the sacred animals, chosen as the first-born, involved 
in the universal destruction. While every house- 
hold of Egypt was occupied in its share of the gene* 
ral calamity, the people of Israel, probably drawn 
together during the suspension of all labour, caused 
by the former calamities, or assembled in Goshen 
to celebrate the new national festival already or- 
ganized by a sort of discipline among the separate 
tribes ; with all their flocks and herds, with sufficient 

C visions for an immediate supply, and with the 
ty they had extorted from their masters, stood 
prepared as one man for the signal of departure. 
During the night the permission, or rather entreaty, 
that they would instantly evacuate the country, ar- 
rived, yet no one stirred before the morning, per- 
haps apprehensive lest the slaughter should be attri- 
buted to them, or in religious tear of encountering 
the angel of destruction.. The Egyptians became 
only anxious to accelerate their departure, and thus 
the Hebrew people set forth to seek a land of free- 
dom, bearing with them the bones of their great 
ancestor Joseph. Their numbers, not reckoning 
the strangers who followed them, most of whom 
probably fell off during the march, amounted to 
600,000 adults, which, according to the usual cal- 
culations, would give the total sum of the people 
at 2^00,000 or 3,000,000.* Prom the point of re- 
union, at which the several bodies had collected, 
Rameses, probably another name for Goshen, the 
borders of Canaan might have been reached, even 
by so great a multitude, in a few weeks. Two 

* Tl* question of the number* will be dieconed In a Artu» not* 
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routes led to Canaan; one northward, near the sea, 
but this was occupied by the Philistines, a very 
warlike people, with whom the Israelites were not 
yet sufficiently disciplined to contest their passage. 
The other passed immediately round the head of 
the western branch of the Red Sea, coming upon 
part of the modern track of the caravans from 
Cairo to Suez. Their first march was to Succoth, 
originally a place of tents, and which probably 
afterward grew up into a village. Josephus con- 
siders it the same with Latopolis. From Succoth 
they advanced to Etham, by some supposed to be a 
castle or small town at the extreme point of the 
Red Sea, by Jablonski derived with great proba- 
bility from an Egyptian word signifying the termi- 
nation of the sea. Here they were on the borders 
of the desert ; should they once advance to any dis- 
tance in that sandy and barren region they were safe 
from pursuit; the chariots of Egypt, or even the 
horsemen, would scarcely follow them far on a track 
only suited for the camel, and where the want of 
water, the fountains being already consumed by the 
flying enemy, would effectually delay the advance of 
a large army. On a sudden the march of the Israel- 
ites is altered; instead of pressing rapidty onward, 
keeping the sea on their right hand, and so heading 
the gulf, they strike to the south, with the sea on 
their left, and deliberately encairip at no great dis- 
tance from the shore, at a place called Pi-hahiroth, 
explained by some the mouth or opening into the 
mountains. This, however, as well as much more 
learned etymology, by which the site of Migdol 
and Baalzephon, as well as Pi-hahiroth, has been 
fixed, must be considered very uncertain. The 
king, recovered from his panic, and receiving in- 
telligence that the Israelites had no thoughts of 
return, determined on pursuit : intelligence of this 
false movement, or at least of this unnecessary delay 
on the part of the Israelites, encouraged his hopes 
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of vengeance. The great caste of the warriors, the 
second in dignity, were regularly quartered in cer- 
tain cities on the different frontiers of the kingdom, 
so that a considerable force could be mustered on 
any emergency. With great rapidity he drew to- 
gether 600 war chariots, and a multitude of others, 
with their full equipment of officers. In the utmost 
dismay the Israelites beheld the plain behind them 
glittering with the hostile array; before them lay 
the sea, on the right impracticable passes. Resist- 
ance does not seem to have entered their thoughts » 
they were utterly ignorant of military discipline, 
perhaps unarmed, and encumbered with their fami- 
lies and their flocks and herds. Because there wen 
no graves in Egypt, they exclaimed, in the bitter* 
ness of their despair, hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness f Their leader alone preserved his 
calmness and self-possession; and an unexpected in- 
cident gave temporary relief to their apprehensions. 
A remarkable pillar, of cloud by day and fire by 
night, had preceded their march ; it now suddenly 
shifts its position, and stations itself in the rear, so 
as to conceal their movements from the enemy, 
showing the dark side to them, while the bright one 
gave light to the Hebrew camp. But this could not 
avail them long ; they could hear, at still diminishing 
distance, the noise of the advancing chariots, and the 
cries of vengeance from the infuriated Egyptians. 
On a sudden Moses advances toward the sea, ex- 
tends his rod, and a violent wind from the«ast begins 
" to blow. The waters recede on both sides, a way 
appears ; at nightfall, probably about eight o'clock, 
the caravan begins to defile along this awful pass. 
The wind continued in the same quarter all the 
night ; but immediately they had passed over, and 
while the Egyptians, madly plunging after them, 
were in the middle of the passage, the wind as sud- 
denly fell, the waters rushed back into their bed, the 
heavy chariot-wheels of the pursuers sank into the 
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sand, broke and overthrew the chariots, and in this 
state of confusion the sea swept over the whole host, 
and overwhelmed the king and all the flower of the 
Egyptian army. Such is the narrative of Moses, 
which writers of all ages have examined, and, ac- 
cording to the bias of their minds, have -acknow- 
ledged or denied the miraculous agency, increased 
or diminished its extent. At an early period, his- 
torians (particularly in Egypt) hostile to the Jews, 
asserted that Moses, well acquainted with the tides 
of the Red Sea, took advantage of the ebb, and passed 
over his army, while, the incautious Egyptians, 
attempting to follow, were surprised by the flood 
and perished. Yet, after every concession, it seems 
quite evident that, without one particular wind, the 
ebb tide, even in the narrowest part of the channel, 
could not be kept back long enough to allow a num- 
ber of people to cross in safety. We have then the 
alternative of supposing, that a man of the consum- 
mate prudence and sagacity, and the local know- 
ledge, attributed to Moses, altered, suspended, or at 
least did not hasten his march, and thus deliberately 
involved the people, whom he had rescued at so much 
pains and risk, in the danger of being overtaken by 
the enemy, led back as slaves, or massacred, on the 
chance that an unusually strong wind would blow 
at a particular hour, for a given time, so as to keep 
back the flood, then die away and allow the tide to 
return at the precise instant when the Egyptians 
were in the middle of their passage. 

Different opinions, as to the place where the 
passage was effected, have likewise been supported 
. with ingenuity and research. The one carries the 
Israelites nearly seventy miles down the western 
«hore of the sea, to Bedea, where it is said that an 
inlet, now dry, ran up a defile in the mountains; 
that in this defile, the opening of which .was the 
Pihahiroth of Moses, and which ended in this inlet 
of the sea called, according to the advocates of 
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this hypothesis, Clusma, the Israelites were caughj 
as in what is commonly called a cul-de-sac. Here, 
however, the sea is nearly twelve miles broad, 
and the time is insufficient to allow so great a 
multitude to pass over, particularly if they did not, 
as some Jewish writers suppose, send their families 
and cattle round the head of the gulf. The other 
hypothesis rests chiefly on the authority of the 
Danish traveller Niebuhr, who had investigated the 
question on the spot. He supposes that the passage 
was effected near the modern Suez, which occupies 
the site of an old castle, called by the Arabians al 
Kolsum, a name apparently derived from the Greek 
Klusma. Here Niebuhr himself forded the sea, which 
is about two miles across, but he asserts confidently 
that the channel must formerly have been much 
deeper, and that the gulf extended much farther to 
the north, than at present. The intelligent Burck- 
hardt adopts the views of Niebuhr. Here, besides 
that the sea is so much narrower, the bottom is flat 
and sandy; lower down it is full of sharp coral 
rocks, and sea-weed in such large quantities, that 
the whole gulf is called by a name, Al Souf> which 
signifies the weedy sea. Still, wherever the pas- 
sage was effected, the Mosaic account cannot fairly 
be made consistent with the exclusion of preterna- 
tural agency. Not to urge the literal meaning of 
the waters being a wall on the right hand and on the 
left, as if they had stood up sheer and abrupt, and 
, then fallen back again ; the Israelites passed through 
the sea with deep water on both sides; and any ford 
between two bodies of water must have been pass- 
able only for a few people at one precise point of 
time. All comparisons, therefore, to marcnes like 
that of Alexander, cited by Josephus idly, and in his 
worst spirit of compromise, are entirely inapplica- 
ble. That bold general took the opportunity of the 
receding tide to conduct his army round a bluff" head- 
land in Pamphylia* called Climax, where, during 
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liigh water, there was no beach between the cliffs 
and the sea. But what would this or any other 
equally daring measures in the history of war, be 
to the generalship of Moses, who must thus have 
decoyed his enemy to pursue him to the banks of 
the sea, and so nicely calculated the time, that the 
lowest ebb should be exactly at the hour of his 
greatest danger, while the whole of the pursuing 
army should be so infatuated, and so ignorant of 
the tides, as to follow them without any apprehen- 
sion of the returning flood? In this case Moses 
would appear as formidable a rival to the military 
fame of Alexander, as to the legislative wisdom of 
Solon or Lycurgus. 

This great event was not only preserved in the 
annals of the Jewish people, it was likewise, as 
might be expected, the great subject of their na- 
tional poetry. But none of their later bards sur- 
passed, or perhaps equalled, the hymn which Moses, 
their bard as well as their leader and lawgiver, 
composed on the instant of their deliverance, and 
which was solemnly chanted to the music of the 
timbrel. What is the Roman arch of triumph, or 
the pillar crowded with sculpture, compared, as a 
memorial, to the Hebrew song of victory, which, 
having survived so many ages, is still fresh and vivid 
as ever ; and excites the same emotions of awe and 
piety in every human breast susceptible of such 
feelings, which it did so many ages past in those of 
the triumphant children of Israel. 

Local traditions have retained the remembrance 
of the same memorable catastrophe, if not with 
equal accuracy, with equal fidelity. The super- 
stitious Arabs still call fountains or wells by the 
names of Moses and Pharaoh. The whole coast is 
looked on with awe. Wherever, says Niebuhr, you 
ask an Arab where the Egyptians were drowned, he 
points to the part of the shore where you are stand- 
ing. There is one bay, however, where in the roar- 
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ing of the waters they pretend to hear the cries and 
waitings of the ghosts of Pharaoh's army. If these 
were mere modern notions, they would be of little 
value; but Diodorus Siculus states as a tradition 
derived by the Icthyophagi (the people who live on 
fish), from their remote forefathers, that once an 
extraordinary reflux took place, the channel of the 
gulf became dry, the green bottom appearing, and 
the whole body of water rolling away in an oppo- 
site direction. After the dry land in the deepest 
part had been seen, an extraordinary flood tide came 
in, and restored the whole channel to its former 
state. 

The history of the Jewish Exodus, or deliverance 
from Egypt under the direction of Moses, was un- 
doubtedly preserved in the Egyptian records, and 
from thence was derived the strange and disfigured 
story which we read in Diodorus, Strabo, Justin, and 
Tacitus. Unfortunately, the ancient enmity between 
the Egyptian and Hebrew people was kept alive by 
the civil, religious, and literary dissensions and 
jealousies under the reign of the Ptolemies in Alex- 
andria. Josephus, in his treatise against Apion, has 
extracted the contradictory accounts of his ances- 
tors, from three Egyptian historians, Manetho, 
Chaeremon, and Lysimachus. In each of these 
there is the same attempt to identify or connect the 
Jews with the earlier shepherd-kings, the objects of 
peculiar detestation to the Egyptian people. So 
much is their history interwoven, that some learned 
writers, probably Josephus himself, considered the 
whole account of the fierce and conquering shep- 
herds a fable, built on the history of the Israelites- 
He states, though in somewhat ambiguous terms, 
that in another copy of Manetho the word Hyksos, 
usually translated shepherd-kings, was also rendered 
shepherd-captives. Yet the Egyptian monuments 
seem conclusively to prove the existence of this 
distinct and savage race of conquerors. In other 
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points the Egyptian accounts are equally contradic- 
tory, they confound or associate together at one time 
Osarsiph (Joseph) and Moses. All agree in de- 
scribing the Jews as a people of lepers, a disease to 
which, notwithstanding the indignation of Josephus, 
they were in all likelihood very subject. The wise 
precautions of the Lawgiver against the malady 
prove its prevalence. Quarantine laws are only 
strictly enforced where there is great danger of the 
plague. 

There are other points of Jewish history where 
their ignorance or misrepresentation is unquestiona- 
ble. They ascribe to Moses, or even to the earlier 
shepherds, the foundation of Jerusalem and its tern-* 
pie. The testimony of the Jews, unsuspicious at 
least on this point, shows that they were not in pos- 
session of Jerusalem till the reign of David, and that 
down to that period it was nothing more than a hill- 
fort, inhabited by the Canaanites. In short, the 
whole history betrays the controversialist of a much 
later period, working on materials so obscure and 
imperfect, as easily to be disfigured and distorted by 
national animosity. Still these traditions are not 
without their value ; they confirm the plain leading* 
facts of the Mosaic narrative, the residence Of the; 
Hebrews in Egypt, their departure under the 
guidance of Moses, and the connexion of that de- 
parture with some signal calamity, at least for a 
time, fetal to the power and humiliating to the pride* 
of Egypt 
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THE DESERT. 

Tks March— M«mt Sinai-Delivery of the Law- The TabernacU.— 
The Law. 

Thus free and triumphant the whole people of 
Israel set forth upon their pilgrimage toward the 
promised land, a land described in the most glow- 
ing language, as flowing with milk and honey. But 
at present an arid and thirsty desert lay before them, 
long levels of sand or uneven stony ground broken 
by barren ridges of rugged mountains, with here 
and there a green spot where a few palm-trees over- 
shadowed a spring of running water. Extraordi- 
nary as it may seem, we can almost trace their 
march, at least in its earlier stations ; for, while the 
face of cultivated countries and the manners of 
civilized nations are in a perpetual state of change, 
the desert and its inhabitants are alike unalterable. 
The same wild clans pitch their tents in the same 
valleys, where waters which neither fail nor increase 
give nourishment to about the same extent of vege- 
tation. After three days' march through the wilder- 
ness of Shur, the Israelites reached the well of 
Marah, but here a grievous disappointment awaited 
them. As they rushed to slake their burning lips 
in the stream, they found it, unlike the soft and 
genial waters of the Nile, so bitter that it could not 
be drunk. From Aioun Mousa (the wells of Moses), 
near that part of the sea where Niebuhr supposes s 
that the passage was made, the observant and accu- 
rate Burckhardt travelled in 15 hours and a quarter 
(a good three days 9 march for a whole people like 
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the Israelites) to a well called Howara, "the water 
of which is so bitter, that men cannot drink it: and 
even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it." 
The spring was sweetened by the branch of a tree, 
which Moses, by divine direction, cast into it, whether 
from the natural virtue of the plant seems uncertain. 
A plant with this property is indicated in the papers 
of Forskal, who travelled with Niebuhr as botanist, 
and is said to be known in the East Indies. Burck- 
hardt suggests the berry of the Gharkad, a shrub 
which grows in the neighbourhood.* From hence 
the caravan passed on to Elim, which all travellers 
place in the valley of Girondel or Gharondel. Here 
they rested under the shade of seventy palm-trees, 
with twelve springs of water bubbling up around them. 
Nine out of the twelve wells still remain, and the palm- 
trees have spread out into a beautiful grove. The 
natives-pointed out to Shaw a spot called Hummun 
Mousa, where the household of Moses are said to have 
pitched their tents. In this delightful resting-place, 
the nation reposed for a month; and then set forth 
again, not in the direction of Palestine, but towards 
that mysterious mountain where the Almighty had 
first made himself known to Moses. Their route lay 
at no great distance from the sea, several of the val- 
leys which it crossed led down to the shore ; at the 
end of one of these, probably that called by Burck-' 
hardt the Wady Taybe, they halted on the beach. 
From thence they struck into the wilderness, but by 
this time their provisions totally failed, and the dread- 
ful prospect of perishing by famine in this barren and 
thirsty desert arose before their eyes. Of all human 
miseries, both in apprehension and reality, to die 
slowly of hunger, and to see others, to whom we can 
afford no assistance, die around us, is undoubtedly the 
worst. The Israelites began to look back to Egypt, 
where, if they suffered tod and oppression, at least 
they never wanted food. All was forgotten, the mira- 
cles wrought in their favour, the promises of divine 

•Am note, pact 117. 
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protection, the authority of their leader* Mormon of 
discontent spread through the camp, till at length the 
whole body broke out into open remonstrances. But 
their Almighty Protector had not abandoned them ; 
and in his name, without hesitation, Moses promised 
an immediate and plentiful supply. In the spring of 
the year, quails, migratory birds, pass in large flocks 
over the Arabian peninsula; they are very heavy on 
the wing, and their line of flight depends much on the 
direction of the wind. A cloud of these birds was 
suddenly wafted over the camp of the Israelites, and 
fell around them in immense numbers. Nor was this 
allf in the morning, exactly as Moses had foretold, the 
ground was covered with manna. This is now clearly 
ascertained by Seetzen and Burckhardt, to be a 
natural production; it distils from the thorns of the 
tamarisk, in the month of June. It is still collected 
by the Arabs before sunrise, when it is coagulated, 
but it dissolves as soon as the sun shines upon it. 
"Its taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as 
sweet as honey. It may be kept for a year, and is 
only found after a wet season." It is still called by 
the Bedouins " mann."* The quantity now collected, 
for it is only found in a few valleys, is very small ; the 
preternatural part therefore of the Mosaic narrative 
consists in the immense and continual supply, and the 
••circumstances under which it was gathered, particu- 
larly its being preserved firm and sweet only for the 
S abbath-day . The regulation that enough, and only 
enough, for the consumption of the day should be col- 
lected at a time, seems a prudent precaution, enforced 
by the remarkable provision that no one found that he 
had collected more or less than an omer, lest the more 
covetous or active should attempt to secure an unfair 
proportion, and deprive the rest of their share. 

After two other resting-places, at Dophkah and 
Alush, the Israelites arrived at the foot of that awful 
mountain already sanctified by the presence of their 
Almighty Creator. But a new calamity, not less 
insupportable than famine, the want of water, called 

•See note, ptgt 117. 
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forth new discontents and murmurs. So neat was 
the excitement that the life of Moses was endangered* 
He cried unto the Lord, saying, " What shall I do unto 
this people, they be almost ready to stone me." By 
the divine command, in the presence of the assembled 
elders, and with the rod with which he before struck 
the Nile, Moses smote the rock, and water flowed 
forth ; the place was called Massah and Meribar, from 
the discontents of the people. Here likewise their 
fortitude, as well as their faith and patience, was put 
to the trial. The camp was suddenly surrounded by 
one of the wild marauding clans, the Amalekites, or, 
according to Josephus, by a confederacy of all the 
sheiks of the desert, determined to exterminate these 
invaders of their territory. Moses delegates the 
military command to Joshua, who afterward con- 
ducted their armies to the conquest of Canaan. He 
himself, with his brother Aaron and Hur, takes his 
station on an eminence ; there, in the sight of the 
whole area/, he raises his hands in earnest supplica- 
tion to heaven. The Israelites, encouraged by their 
trust in Divine protection, fight manfully. Still the 
attack is fierce, long, and obstinate. The strength of 
Moses fails, and the Israelites behold with alarm and 
trepidation his arms hanging languidly down, and 
their courage too begins to give way. His com- 
panions observing this, place him on a stone, and sup- 
port his hands on each side. The valour of the people 
revives, and they gain a complete victory. Tnis 
wanton and unprovoked aggression gave rise to a per- 
petual hereditary feud between the tribes ; the Amale- 
kites were devoted to eternal and implacable hostility. 
The fame of these successes reached the pastoral 
chieftain whose daughter Moses had married. Jethro 
joins the camp with Zipporan the wife, and Gerahom 
and Eliezer the sons ot Moses. He is received with 
great respect, and by his prudent advice the Jewish 
leader proceeds to organize the body of his people 
under more regular ana effective discipline. Hitherto 
the whole burden of the religious and civil affairs had 
rested on himself; he had been the sole leader, sole 
G3 
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judge* and sole interpreter of the Divine will. He 
withdraws into the more remote and sacred character* 
leaving the common and daily affairs to be adminis* 
tered by officers, appointed in regular subordination 
over the subdivisions of the whole people, into tens, 
fifties, hundreds, and thousands. These arrangements 
completed, the Israelites wind along the defiles of this 
elevated region, till at length they come to the foot 
of the loftiest peak in the whole ndge, that of Sinai, 
Here, after the most solemn preparations, and under 
the most terrific circumstances, the great lawgiver of 
the Jews delivered that singular constitution to his 
people, which presupposed their possession of a rich 
and fertile territory in which as yet they had not 
occupied an acre, but had hitherto been wandering in 
an opposite direction, and not even approached its 
borders. The laws of a settled ana civilized commu- 
nity were enacted among a wandering and homeless 
horde who were traversing the wilderness, and more 
likely, under their existing circumstances, to sink 
below the pastoral life of their forefathers, than ad- 
vance to the rank of an industrious agricultural com* 
munity. Yet, at this time, judging solely from its 
internal evidence, the law must have been enacted. 
Who but Moses ever possessed such authority as to 
enforce submission to statutes so severe and uncom- 
promising? yet, as Moses incontestibly died before the 
conquest of Canaan, his legislature must have taken 
place in the desert. To what other period can the 
Hebrew constitution be assigned! To that of the 
judges ? a time of anarchy, warfare, or servitude ! To 
that of the kings? when the republic had undergone 
a total change ! To any time after Jerusalem became 
the metropolis 1 when the holy city, the pride and 
glory of the nation, is not even alluded to in the whole 
law! After the building of the temple? when it is 
equally silent as to any settled or durable edifice! 
After the separation of the kingdoms? when the 
llose bond of brotherhood had given place to -inv 
placable hostility! Under Hilkiah? under £sr*t 
irfcen a peat number of the statutes had beootte t\ 
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Aead letter! The law depended on a itrict and 
equitable partition of the land. At a later period it 
could not have been pat into practice without the 
forcible resumption of every individual property by 
the state ; the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of 
such a measure, may be estimated by any reader 
who is not entirely unacquainted with the history 
of the ancient republics. In other respects the law 
breathes the air of the desert. Enactments intended 
for a people with settled habitations, and dwelling 1 
in walled cities, are mingled up with temporary 
regulations, only suited to the Bedouin encampment 
of a nomad tribe. There can be no doubt that the 
statute book of Moses, with all his particular enact- 
ments, still exists, and that it recites them in the 
same order, if it may be called order, in which they 
were promulgated* 

First, however, must be related the circumstances 
under which the Hebrew constitution was enacted* 
The Israelites had been accustomed only to the 
level of the great Egyptian valley, or to the gentle 
slopes which skirted the pastures of Goshen; they 
had been travelling over the flat sands or moderate 
inequalities of the desert; the entrance into a wild 
and rugged mountainous region, the peaks of which 
were lost in the clouds, must in itself have excited 
awful and appalling emotions. How much more so, 
when these high and frowning precipices had been 
haunted by the presence of their God ! Their leader 
departs alone to the unseen, and apparently inac- 
cessible, summit of the mountain. He returns bear- 
ing a message from their God, which, while it 
asserts his universal dominion over the earth, pro- 
claims his selection of the Israelites from all the 
nations, as his peculiar people ; they were to be to 
the rest of mankind what the great caste of the 
Egyptian priesthood was to the other classes of 
that community. The most solemn purifications 
are enjoined, a line is drawn and fenced at the foot 
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of the mountain, which, on pain of death, they are 
not to transgress. It is announced, that on the 
third day the presence of the Almighty will display 
itself. On the third day the whole people are 
assembled in trembling expectation; the summit of 
the mountain appears clothed in the thickest dark* 
ness, tremendous thunders and lightnings, phe- 
nomena new to the shepherds of Goshen, whose 
pastures had escaped the preternatural tempest in 
Egypt, burst forth, and the terrors are heightened 
by a wild sound, like that of a trumpet, mingling 
with, and prolonging, the terrific din of the tempest. 
The mountain seems to have shown every appear- 
ance of a volcanic eruption: blazing fires, huge 
columns of smoke, convulsions of the earth. Yet 
a most philosophical observer has decided, from the 
geological formation of the mountain, that it has 
never been subject to the agency of internal fire. 
The dauntless leader takes his stand in the midst 
of this confusion of the elements ; the trumpet peals 
still louder, and is answered by a voice distinct and 
audible, but from whence it proceeded no man knew. 
It summons Moses to the top of the mountain; he 
returns, and still more earnestly enjoins the people 
not to break through the prescribed limits. Imme- 
diately on his descent, the mysterious voice utters 
those ten precepts usually called the Decalogue, a 
summary, or rattier the first principles, of the whole 
law. The precautions of Moses to restrain the 
curiosity or presumption of the people were scarcely 
necessary. Their fears are too highly excited; 
instead of approaching the sacred summit of the 
mountain, they retire in terror from the place where 
they were assembled, and entreat that from hence- 
forth they may receive the will of God, not directly, 
but through Moses, their acknowledged representa- 
tive. Moses again enters into the darkness, and 
returns with another portion of the law. The assent 
of the people to these leading principles of their 
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constitution is then demanded, religious rites are 
performed twelve altars raised, one for each tribe; 
sacrifice is offered, the law read, and the covenant 
between God, the lawgiver, and the whole people, 
solemnly ratified by sprinkling them with the blood 
of the sacrifice. Moses again ascends the moun- 
tain, accompanied this time by Aaron, Nadab, and 
Abihu, who were selected for the priestly office, and 
by seventy elders of Israel. All these remained at 
a respectful distance ; yet, it is said, they saw the 
God of Israel; it should seem, the symbolic fire 
which indicated his presence, beneath which was 
what appeared like a pavement of lapis-lazuli, or 
sapphire, or the deep blue of the clearest and most 
cloudless heaven. Delegating the charge of the 
people to the elders, to Aaron, and Hur, Moses once 
more ascended into the cloud, which was now at 
times illuminated with the glory of the Lord, like a 
devouring fire. Forty days he remained on the 
mountain, neither appearing nor holding any com- 
munication with the people. Day after day they 
expected his return : the gloom and silence of the 
mountain remaihed unbroken. Had he perished? 
Had he abandoned the people ? Aaron himself is in 
the same total ignorance as to the designs and the 
fate of his brother. Whither 'shall they wander in 
the trackless desert? Who shall guide them? 
Their leader and their God seem equally to have 
deserted them. Still utterly at a loss to compre- 
hend the sublime notions of the Deity, which their 
leader would inculcate, they sink back to the super- 
stitions of the country which they had left. They 
imperiously demand, and Aaron consents to cast an 
image of gold, similar to the symbolic representa- 
tion of the great god of the Egyptians, under the 
form of an ox or calf, and they begin to celebrate 
this new deity with all the noise, tumult, and mer- 
riment of an Egyptian festival. When their leader 
descends he sees the whole people dancing in their 
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frantic adoration around the idol. In the first excess 
of indignation he casts down and breaks the stone 
tablets, on which the law was inscribed. He seizes 
the image, which was most likely of small dimen- 
sions, though raised on a lofty pole, commands it to 
be ground or dissolved to powder, throws it into the 
neighbouring fountain, and forces the people to 
drink the water impregnated with its dust. A more 
signal punishment awaits this heinous breach of the 
covenant. The tribe of Levi espouse the cause of 
God, fall upon the people, slay the offenders, with- 
out regard to kindred or relationship, till 3,000 men 
lie dead upon the field. The national crime thus 
dreadfully atoned, the intercourse between the law- 

S'ver and the Deity is renewed.* Yet the offended 
od still threatens to Withdraw his own visible pre- 
sence, during their approaching invasion of Canaan, 
that presence which he had before promised should 
attend on their armies, and discomfit their enemies; 
he disclaims them as his people, and gives them 
over to the tutelar protection of his angel. 

Already, before the construction of the great 
tabernacle, there had been a tent set apart for public 
purposes; where the councils of the leaders had 
been held, and, most probably, sacrifices performed. 
This tent Moses removed beyond the polluted 

Srecincts of the camp : no sooner had this been 
one, than the Deity appeared suddenly to return ; 
the people, standing before their tents, beheld the 
cloud of glory taking up its station at the door of 
the tabernacle into which Moses had entered. They 
bowed down at once in awe-struck adoration, while 
their God and their leader held their secret council 
within the tent. Within the tent a scene took place 
which it is best to relate in the language of the 
sacred writer. Moses, having obtained the promise 
of divine protection for the people, addresses the 

* JoMpfcut JeakNN of the national character, omitt thto whole aotne. 
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Almighty visitant— "I beseech thee show me thy 
glory," that is, make me acquainted with the essence 
of the divine nature. And God said, " I will make 
all my goodness pass before thee, and I will pro- 
claim the name of the Lord before thee." " And he 
said, Thou canst not see my face : for there shall 
no man see me, and live." Mortal man cannot com- 
prehend the divine nature ; but afar off, and over- 
shadowed by my protection, thou shalt be favoured 
with some farther revelation of the great Creator. 
On the reascent of Moses to the mountain with two 
new tablets of stone, this promise is thus fulfilled, 
— * The Lord passed by before him, and proclaimed, 
— the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means 
clear (the guilty), visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, and upon the children's children 
unto the third and to the fourth generation." Such 
were the notions of the Divinity, taught to a bar- 
barous nation in that remote period of the world ! 
Forty days longer the lawgiver remained in secret 
conference with God upon the mountain. On his 
descent with the new tables of stone, the awe-struck 
people beheld his countenance so radiant and daz- 
zling that he was obliged to cover it with a veil ; but 
it is not quite clear, whether or not after that period, 
like several of the oriental conquerors, he was con- 
stantly shrouded with this veil, excepting when he 
went into the tabernacle to communicate with God. 
These pure and abstract notions of the Divinity 
were beyond the age and the people of Moses. No 
religious impressions would be lasting which were* 
not addressed to the senses. With this view is 
commenced the sacred tabernacle or pavilion-tem- 
ple, which hereafter is to occupy the central place 
of honour, that usually assigned to the king or chief- 
tain of a nomadic horde. The whole nation is called 
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upon to contribute to its construction and ornament* 
The riches which they brought from Egypt, and the 
arts which some of them had learned, now come 
into request. From all quarters offerings pour in) 
brass, silver, gold, jewels, fine linen, embroidered 
stuffs of all colours, valuable skins, spices, oils, and 
incense, in such profusion that they cannot all be 
brought into use. The high district immediately 
around Sinai, extending about thirty miles in dia* 
meter, is by no means barren, the vegetation is 
richer than in other parts of the desert, streams of 
water flow in the valleys, date and other trees 
abound, and groves, chiefly of the black acacia (the 
shittim). These latter were speedily felled, all the 
artificers set to work, the women were employed in 
weaving and spinning, and the whole camp assumed 
a busy appearance. The construction of the taber- 
nacle was intrusted to the superintendence of two 
skilful workmen, Bezaleel and Aholiab. The area, 
or open space in which the tabernacle stood, was an 
oblong square, 175 feet long by 874 wide. The 
enclosure was made by twenty brazen pillars on the 
north and south sides, ten to the west, and six to the 
east, where the gate of entrance stood. The capitals 
of these pillars were of silver; the hooks and the 
rods, from which the curtains hung, of silver. 
The curtains were of fine linen or cotton, woven 
in a kind of network ; the curtain before the entrance 
was of richer materials and more brilliant colours, 
blue, purple, and scarlet, supported by four pillars, 
which do not seem to have been different from the 
other six that formed the eastern line of the court. 
Within the court before the tabernacle stood a great 
4aver of brass, for the purpose of ablution, and the 
altar of burnt-offerings, measuring eight feet and 
three quarters each way, five feet and a quarter high. 
The altar was overlaid with brass, and had a grate 
of brass in the centre. It stood immediately before 
the gate of the tabernacle. 




ALTAR OF SACRIFICE. 

The tabernacle itself was fifty-two feet and a half 
long, seventeen and a half wide, and the same high. 
It was made with planks of shittim wood, skilfully 
fitted and held together by poles, which ran the whole 
length through golden rings. The planks were over- 
laid with gold. To defend it from the weather it 
was hung without with curtains of a kind of canvass, 
made of goat's hair, and over the whole was thrown 
an awning of skins. 
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The interior of the tabernacle was hung with cur* 
tains of the finest linen and the richest colours, em- 
broidered with the mysterious figures called cherubim* 
The tabernacle was divided into two unequal parts s 
the first, or holy place, thirty-five feet long ; in this 
stood the golden candlestick, the golden altar of 
incense, the table of show bread. The second, or 
Holy of Holies, seventeen feet and a half in length, 
was parted off by a veil of the same costly materials 
and splendid colours with the rest of the hangings, 
and suspended by hooks of gold from four wooden 
pillars likewise overlaid with gold. 

A solemn gloom, unless when the veil was par- 
tially lifted, prevailed in the Holy of Holies ; in the 
holy place the altar was constantly fed with costly 
incense, and the splendid chandelier with seven 
branches, wrought with knosps and flowers, illumi- 
nated the chamber, into which the daylight never 
entered. 

Within the most sacred precinct, which was only 
entered by the High Priest, stood nothing but the 
Ark or coffer of wood, plated all over with gold, and 
surmounted by two of those emblematic figures, the 
cherubim, usually represented as angels under human 
forms, but more probably, like the Egyptian sphinx, 
animals purely imaginary and symbolic, combining 
different parts, and representing the noblest qualities 
of the man, the lion, the eagle, and the ox. They 
stood face to face at each extremity of the ark, 
and spread their golden wings so as to form a sort 
of canopy or throne. In the ark were deposited 
the two tablets of stone, on which the law was 
written. 

The priests, who were to minister in this sump- 
tuous pavilion-temple, were likewise to have holy 
garments for glory and for beauty. Aaron and his 
sons were designated for this office. The High 
Priest wore, first a tunic of fine linen, which fitted 
close, and without a fold* to his person, with loose 
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trousers of linen ; over this a robe of blue, woven 
in one piece, without sleeves, with a hole through 
which the head passed, likewise fitted close round 
the neck with a rich border, and reached to the feet, 
where the lower rim was hung with pomegranates 
and little bells of gold, which sounded as he moved. 
Over this again was the ephod, made of blue, pur- 
ple, and scarlet threacl, twisted with threads of gold* 
It consisted of two pieces, one hanging behind, the 
other before, perhaps like a herald's tabard. From 
the hinder one, which hung much lower, came a 
rich girdle, passing under the arms and fastened 
over the breast. It had two shoulder-pieces, in 
which were two large beryl stones, set in gold, on 
which the names of the twelve tribes were engraved. 
From these shoulder-pieces came two gold chains, 
which fastened the pectoral or breast-plate ; a piece 
of cloth of gold a span square, in which twelve pre- 
cious stones were set in four rows, each engraved 
with the name of one of the tribes. Two other 
chains from the lower corners fastened the breast- 
plate to thQ lower part of the ephod. 

In the breast-plate was placed the v mysterious 
Urim and Thummim, the nature of which was so 
well known to the Jews as to require no explana- 
tion — to us remains mere matter of conjecture. 
The most probable opinion seems, that the two 
words mean Light and Perfection, and were nothing 
more than the twelve bright and perfect stones set 
in the breast-plate, emblematic of the union and 
consent of the whole nation, without which the high 
priest might not presume to interrogate the oracle 
of God. If the oracle was given by the Urim and 
Thummim itself, it seems not improbable, that the 
stones appearing bright or clouded might signify the 
favour or disfavour of the Almighty ; but it is more 
likely that the oracle was delivered bv a voice from 
the sanctuary. It is a remarkable coincidence, that 
the Egyptian high priest, according to Diodorus and 
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2Elian, wore round his neck, by a golden chain, a 
sapphire gem, with an image representing Truth. 
The headdress of the priest was a rich turban of 
fine linen, on the front of which appeared a golden 
plate, inscribed " Holiness to the Lord." 

Such were the first preparations for the religious 
ceremonial of the Jews. As this tall and sumptu- 
ous pavilion rose in the midst of the coarse and 
lowly tents of the people, their God seemed imme- 
diately to take possession of the structure raised to 
his honour. All the day the cloud, all the night 
the pillar of fire rested on the tabernacle. When 
the camp broke up, it rose and led the way, when 
the people came to their resting-place, it remained 
unmoved. 

Thus the great Jehovah was formally and deli- 
berately recognised by the people of Israel as their 
God— the sole objeet of their adoration. By the 
law, to which they gave their free and unconditional 
assent, he became their king, the head of their civil 
constitution, and the feudal lord of all their terri- 
tory, of whom they were to hold their lands on cer- 
tain strict, but equitable terms of vassalage. Hence 
the Mosaic constitution, of which we proceed to give 
a brief outline, was in its origin and principles en- 
tirely different from every human polity. It was a 
federal compact, not between the people at large and 
certain members or classes of the community de- 
signated as the rulers, but between the Founder of 
the state, the proprietor of the land which they were 
to inhabit, and the Hebrew nation, selected from all 
the rest of the world for some great ulterior pur- 
pose. The Hebrews were not a free and indepen- 
dent people entering into a primary contract in what 
manner their country was to be governed, they had 
neither independence nor country but as the free gift 
of their sovereign. The tenure by which they held 
all their present and future blessings, freedom from 
bondage, the inheritance of the land flowing with 
H2 
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milk and honey, the promise of unexampled ferti- 
lity, was their faithful discharge of their trust, the 
preservation of the great religious doctrine, the 
worship of the one great Creator. Hear, therefore, 
O Israel, and observe to do it, that it may be welt with 
thee, and that ye may increase mightily, as the Lord 
Ood of thy fathers hath promised thee, in the land 
flowing with milk and honey. Hear, O Israel, thb 
Lord our God is one Lord. Thus the rights of the 
sovereign, not merely as God, but as the head of the 
state, or theocracy, were anterior to the rights of the 
people — the well-being of the community, the ulti- 
mate end of human legislation, was subordinate and 
secondary to the great purpose for which the Jews 
existed as a separate community. Hence any ad* 
vantage to be derived from foreign commerce, or a 
larger intercourse with the neighbouring tribes, 
wealth, or the acquisition of useful arts, could not 
for an instant come into competition with the danger 
of relapsing into polytheism. This was the great 
national peril, as well as the great national crime. 
By this they annulled their compact with their sove- 
reign, and forfeited their title to the promised land. 
Yet by what legal provisions was the happiness of 
any people, sua si bona norint, so bountifully secured 
as by the Jewish constitution ? A country under a 
delicious climate, where the corn-fields, the pastures, 
the vineyards, and olive-grounds vied with each other 
in fertility; perfect freedom and equality; a mild 
and parental government, the administration of 
justice by local authorities according to a written 
law ; national festivals tending to promote national 
union; — had the people duly appreciated the bless- 
ings attached to the strict and permanent ob- 
servance of their constitution, poets might have 
found their golden age in the plains of Galilee and 
the valleys of Judaea. 
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The fundamental principle of the Jewish consti- 
tution, the purity of worship, was guarded by penal 
statutes ; and by a religious ceremonial, admirably 
adapted to the age and to the genius of the people, *. 
and even accommodated, as far as possible, to their 

?evious nomadic and Egyptian habits and feelings, 
he penal laws were stern and severe, for idolatry 
was two-fold treason — against the majesty of the 
sovereign, and the well-being of the state. The 
permanence of the national blessings depended on 
the integrity of the national faith. Apostacy in the 
single city, or the individual, brought, as far as was 
in their power, the curse of barrenness, defeat, 
famine or pestilence, on the whole land. It was 
repressed with the most unrelenting severity. If 
any city was accused of this anti-national crime, 
and after strict and diligent investigation was found 
guilty of setting up false gods for public worship, 
the inhabitants were to be put to the sword, no 
living thing, not even the cattle, spared ; the whole 
spoil was to be collected in a heap and burned, fa 
wise regulation, lest an opulent community should 
be unjustly accused and laid waste for the purpose 
of plunder,) the whole city to be set on fire, razed 
to the ground, and the strongest, anathema pro* 
nounced against any one who should attempt to re- 
build it. — Deut. xiii. 13—18. To convict an indi- 
vidual of idolatry, the testimony of two witnesses 
was required ; if condemned, he was publicly stoned 
to death — the two witnesses were to cast the first 
stone. Idolatry was of two kinds: 1st, image 
worship, or the representation of the one great Cre- 
ator under the similitude or symbolic likeness of 
any created being. The history of all religion 
shows the danger of this practice. The represen- 
tative symbol remains after its meaning is forgot- 
ten; and thus the most uncouth and monstrous 
forms, originally harmless emblems of some attri- 
bute belonging to the divinity, become the actual 
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deities of the vulgar worship. 2d, The substitu- 
tion, or what was more usual, the association of 
other gods with the one great God of their fathers. 
The religion of the natives, in whose territory the 
Israelites were about to settle, appears to have been 
a depravation of the purer Tsabaism, or worship of 
the host of heaven. On this primitive form of ido- 
latry had gradually been engrafted a system of rites 
absurd, bloody, or licentious. Among the Canaan- 
ites human sacrifices were common— babes were 
burnt alive to Moloch. The inland tribes, the Mo- 
abites and Midianites, worshipped that obscene 
symbol, which originally represented the generative 
influence of the sun, but had now become a distinct 
divinity. The chastity of their women was the 
offering most acceptable to Baal Peor, or the Lord 
Peor. It was this inhuman and loathsome religion 
wliich was to be swept away from the polluted ter- 
ritory of Palestine by the exterminating conquest of 
the Jews ; against the contagion of these abomina- 
tions they were to be secured by the most rigid 
penal statutes, and by capital punishments summary 
and without appeal. All approximation to these 
horrible usages was interdicted with equal severity. 
The Canaanites had no enclosed temples, their rites 
were performed in consecrated or open spaces on 
the summits of their hills, or under the shade of 
groves devoted to their deities. The worship of 
God on mountain-tops, otherwise a sublime and in- 
nocent practice, was proscribed. No grove might 
foe planted near the altar of the Holy One of Israel, 
the strictest personal purity was enjoined upon the 

Sriests; the prohibition against prostituting their 
aughters, as well as that which forbids the woman 
to appear in the dress of the man, the man in that 
of the woman, are no doubt pointed against the same 
Impure ceremonies. Not merely were human sacri 
fices expressly forbidden, but the animals which 
were to be sacrificed, with every particular to be ob- 
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served, were strictly laid down. All the vulgar arts 
of priestcraft, divination, witchcraft, necromancy, 
were proscribed. Even a certain form of tonsure, 
certain parti-coloured dresses, and other peculiar 
customs of the heathen priesthoods, were specifi- 
cally forbidden. 

But while this line of demarcation between the 
worshippers of one God and the worshippers of 
idols was so strongly and precisely drawn, a rude 
and uncivilized horde were not expected to attain 
that pure and exalted spirituality of religion, which 
has never been known except among a reasoning 
and enlightened people. Their new religion minis- 
tered continual excitement. A splendid ceremonial 
dazzled their senses, perpetual sacrifices enlivened 
their faith, frequent commemorative festivals not 
merely let loose their gay and joyous spirits, but 
reminded them of all the surprising and marvellous 
events of their national history. From some of their 
prepossessions and habits they were estranged by 
degrees, not rent with unnecessary violence.. The 
tabernacle preserved the form of the more solid and 
gigantic structures of Egypt ; their priesthood were 
attired in dresses as costly, in many respects simi- 
lar; their ablutions were as frequent; the exclusion 
of the daylight probably originated in subterranean 
temples hewn out of the solid rock, like those of 
Ipsambul and the cave temples of India ; the use of 
incense seems to have been common in every kind 
of religious worship. Above all, the great universal 
rite of sacrifice was regulated with the utmost pre- 
cision. It is unnecessary to enter into all these 
minute particulars, still less into the remote and 
typical meaning of the Jewish sacrificial law. Suf- 
fice it to say, that sacrifices were either national or 
individual. Every morning and every evening the 
smoke from the great brazen altar of burnt-offerings 
ascended in the name of the whole people— on the 
Sabbath two animals instead of one were slain. 
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From particular sacrifices or offerings do one, not 
even the poorest, was excluded. A regular scale of 
oblations was made, and the altar of the common 
God of Israel rejected not the small measure of 
flour which the meanest might offer. The sacrifices 
were partly propitiatory, that is, voluntary acts of 
reverence, in order to secure the favour of God to 
the devout worshipper: partly eucharistic, or ex- 
pressive of gratitude for the divine blessings. Of 
this nature were the first fruits. The Israelite might 
not reap the abundant harvest, with which God 
blessed his fertile fields, or gather in the vintage, 
which empurpled the rocky hill-side, without first 
making an oblation of thanksgiving to the gracious 
Being, who had placed him in the land flowing with 
milk and honey. Lastly, they were piacular or ex- 
piatory; every sin either of the nation or the indi- 
vidual, whether a sin committed in ignorance, or 
from wilful guilt, had its appointed atonement ; and 
on the performance of this condition the priest had 
the power of declaring the offender free from the 
punishment doe to his crime. One day in the year, 
the tenth day of the seventh month, was set apart 
for the solemn rite of national expiation. First a 
bullock was to be slain, and the blood sprinkled, not 
only in the customary places, but within the Holy 
of Holies itself. Then two goats were to be chosen, 
lots cast upon them, the one that was assigned to the 
Lord was to be sacrificed, the other, on whose head 
the sins of the whole people were heaped by the im- 
precation of the high priest, was taken beyond the 
"camp and sent into the desert to Azazel, the spirit 
of evil, to whom Hebrew belief assigned the waste 
and howling wilderness as his earthly dwelling. An 
awful example confirmed the unalterable authority 
of the sacrificial ritual. At the first great sacrifice, 
after the consecration of the priesthood, on the re- 
newal of the national covenant with the Deity, fire 
flashed down from heaven and consumed the burnt- 
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•JTeriags. But Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
kindled their censers with fire, obtained from some 
less pure and hallowed source; and, having thus 
acted without command, were struck dead for the 



The ordinary festivals of the Jewish nation were 
of a gayer and more cheerful character. Every 
seventh day ' was the Sabbath : labour eeased 
throughout the whole land, the slave and the 
stranger, even the beast of labour or burden, were 
permitted to enjoy the period of ease and recreation : 
while the double sanction, on which the observance 
of the day rested, reminded every faithful Israelite 
of his God, under his twofold character of Creator 
and Deliverer. All creation should rest, because on 
that day the Creator rested ; Israel more particularly, 
because on that day they rested from their bondage 
in Egypt. In later times, as well as a day of grate- 
ful recollection, it became one of public instruction 
in the principles of the law, and of social equality 
among all classes. Rich and poor, young and old, 
master and slave, met before the §at£ of the city, 
and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures 
Of friendly intercourse. 

The new moon of the seventh month was ap- 
pointed as the Feast of Trumpets ; it was in fact 
the beginning of the old Hebrew, and remained that 
of the civil year. The new moon, or the first day 
of the lunar month, was not commanded by posi- 
tive precept, but recognised as a festival of esta- 
blished usage. But u those weekly or monthly 
meetings contributed to the maintenance of the re- 
ligion, and to the cheerfulness and kindly brother- 
hood among the separate communities, the three 
great national festivals advanced those important 
ends in a far higher degree. Three times a yeas all 
the tribes assembled wherever the tabernacle of 
God was fixed; all the males, for the legislator case- 
OiUy guarded against any dangers which might arise 
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from a promiscuous assemblage of both sexes; be- 
sides that the women were ill qualified to bear the 
atigue of journeys from the remote parts of the 
land, and the household offices were not to be ne- 
glected. This regulation was a master-stroke of 
policy, to preserve the bond of union indissoluble 
among the twelve federal republics, which formed 
the early state. Its importance may be estimated 
from the single fact, that, on the revolt of the ten 
tribes, Jeroboam did not consider his throne secure 
as long as the whole people assembled at the capi- 
tal ; and appointed Dan and Bethel, where he set up 
his emblematic calves, as the places of religious 
union for his own subjects. The first and greatest 
of these festivals, the Passover, or rather the first 
full moon, the commencement of the religious year, 
was as it were the birthday of the nation, the day 
of then* deliverance from Egypt, when the angel of 
death passed over their dwellings. The festival 
lasted seven days, and every ceremony recalled the 
awful scene of their deliverance. On the first even- 
ing they tasted the bitter herb, emblematic of the 
bitterness of slavery: they partook of the sacrifice, 
with their loins girded, as ready for their flight : they 
eat only unleavened bread, the bread of slavery, 
prepared in the hurry and confusion of their de- 
parture. During the fifty days, which elapsed after 
the Passover, the harvest was gathered in, and the 
Pentecost, the national harvest home, summoned 
the people to commemorate the delivery of the law 
and the formation of the covenant, by <vhich they 
became the tenants of the luxuriant soil, the abun- 
dance of which they had been storing up. The glad- 
ness was to be as general as the blessing. Thou 
shali rejoice before vie Lord thy God, thou and thy 
ton, and thy daughter, and thy man servant and thy 
maid servant, ana the Levite that is -within thy fates* 
and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow* 
The third of these feasts that of tabernacles, took 
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place in autumn, at the end of the vintage, in all 
southern climates the great time of rejoicing and 
merriment If more exquisite music and more 
graceful dances accompanied the gathering in of the 
grapes on the banks of the Cephisus ; the tabret, 
the viol, and the harp, which sounded among the 
vineyards of Heshbon and Eleale, were not wanting 
in sweetness and gayety ; and instead of the frantic 
riot of satyrs and bacchanals, the rejoicing was 
chastened by the solemn religious recollections 
with which it was associated, in a manner remarka- 
bly pleasing and picturesque. The branches of 
trees were woven together in rude imitation of the 
tents in which the Israelites dwelt in the desert, and 
within these green bowers the whole people passed 
the week of festivity. Yet however admirably cal- 
culated these periodical solemnities for the mainte- 
nance of religion and national unity, they were bet- 
ter adapted for the inhabitants of one of the oases 
in the desert, or a lonely island in the midst of the 
ocean, than a nation environed on all sides by war- 
like, enterprising, and inveterate enemies. At each 
of these festivals, the frontiers were unguarded, the 
garrisons deserted, the country left entirely open to 
the sudden inroad of the neighbouring tribes. This 
was not unforeseen by the lawgiver, but how was 
it provided against T by an assurance of divine pro- 
tection, which was to repress all the hostility and 
ambition of their adversaries. I will cast out the 
nations before thee, and enlarge thy border; neither 
shall any man desire thy land when thou shall go up 
to appear before the Lord three times in every year** 
The sabbatic year was another remarkable instance 
of departure from every rule of political wisdom, 
in reliance on divine Providence. The whole land 
was to lie fallow, the whole people was given up to 
legalized idleness. All danger of famine was to be 

• Exod. zxzlv. 84. 
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prevented by the supernatarally Abundant harvest of 
the sixth year ; but it is even more remarkable, that 
serious evils did not ensue from this check on the 
national industry. At the end of seven periods of 
seven years, for that number ran through the whole 
of the Hebrew institutions, the jubilee was ap- 
pointed.* All the estates were to revert to their 
oriflfinal owners, all burthens and alienations ceased, 
and the whole land returned to the same state in 
which it stood at the first partition. A singular 
Agrarian law, which maintained the general equality, 
and effectually prevented the accumulation of large 
masses of property in one family, to the danger of 
the national independence, and the establishment of 
a great landed oligarchy. 

Such was the religious constitution of the He- 
brew nation. But if the lawgiver, educated in all 
tile wisdom of the Egyptians, departed most widely 
from the spirit of Egyptian polytheism in the fun- 
damental principle of his religious institutes, the 
political basis of his state was not less opposite to 
that established in the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
The first, and certainly the most successful legis- 
lator of antiquity, who assumed the welfare of the 
whole community as the end of his constitution, 
Moses annihilated at once the artificial and tyran- 
nical distinction of castes, and established political 
equality as the fundamental principle of the state. 
The whole nation was one great caste, that of hus- 
bandmen cultivating their own property. Even the 
single privileged class, that of Levi, stood on a to- 
tally different footing from the sacerdotal aristo- 
cracy of Egypt. With a wise originality, Moses 
retained all that was really useful, and indeed, under 
the circumstances of the age and people, absolutely 
neeessary, in a priestly order, and rejected all that 
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might endanger the liberties of the people, through 
then- exorbitant wealth or power. In a constitution, 
founded on a religious basis, sacred functionaries 
set apart from the mass of the people were indis- 
pensable ; where the state was governed by a writ- 
ten law, minute and multifarious in its provisions, 
conservators and occasional expositors of the law 
were equally requisite ; a people at first engaged in 
ferocious warfare, afterward engrossed by agricul- 
tural labours, without an exempt order, which should 
devote itself to higher and more intellectual studies, 
would soon have degenerated into ignorance and 
barbarism. Besides the officiating priesthood, the 
Levitical class furnished the greater number of the 
judges, the scribes, the genealogists and registers 
of the tribes, the keepers of the records, the geo- 
metricians, the superintendents of weights and 
measures: and Michaelis thinks, from the judgment 
in cases of leprosy being assigned to them, the phy- 
sicians. Their influence depended rather on their 
civil than their ecclesiastical functions. They were 
not, strictly speaking, religious teachers ; they were 
bound to read the whole law once in seven years 
before the people; but in other respect* their 
priestly duties consisted only in attendance in the 
tabernacle or the temple in their appointed courses. 
There were no private religious rites in which they 
were called on to officiate. Circumcision was per- 
formed without their presence, marriage was a civil 
-contract, from funerals they were interdicted. They 
were not mingled up with the body of the people, 
they dwelt in their own separate cities. Their 
wealth was ample, but not enormous. Instead of 
the portion in the conquered land, to which they had 
a claim, as one of the twelve tribes, a tenth of the 
whole produce was assigned for their maintenance, 
with forty-eight .cities, situated in different parts of 
die territory, and a small domain surrounding each. 
These were the possessions of the whole tribe of 
12 
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Levi* The officiating priesthood received other 
contributions, portions of the sacrifices, the redemp- 
tion of the first horn, the first fruits, and every thing 
devoted by vow: vet most of these last were pro- 
bably laid up in the public religious treasury, and 
defrayed the expenses of the rich and costly wor- 
ship* the repair and ornament of the tabernacle, the 
vestments of the priests, the public sacrifices, the 
perpetual oil and incense. The half-shekel poll-tax 
was, we conceive, only once levied by Moses, and 
not established as a permanent tax till after the cap- 
tivity. Such were the station, the revenue, and the 
important duties assigned to his own tribe by the 
Hebrew legislator, a tribe, as one of the least nu- 
merous, most fitly chosen for these purposes. On 
the departure from Egypt, the first-born of each 
family were designated for these sacred duties; but 
the difficulties and inconveniences which would have 
attended the collecting together the representatives 
of every family into one class, the jealousies which 
might have arisen from assigning so great a dis- 
tinction to primogeniture, and many other obvious 
objections, show that the substitution of a single 
tribe was at once a more simple and a more effective 
measure. The superiority of Moses in all other 
respects to the pride of family, particularly where 
hereditary honours were so highly appreciated, is 
among the most remarkable features in his charac- 
ter. The example of Egypt and of all the neigh- 
bouring nations would have led him to establish an 
hereditary monarchy in his own line, connected and 
supported, as it might have been, by the sacerdotal 
order; but though he made over the high-priesthood 
to the descendants of his brother Aaron, his own 
sons remained without distinction, and his descend- 
ants sank into insignificance. 'While he anticipated 
the probability that his republic would assume here- 
after a monarchical form, he designated no permanent 
bead of the state, either hereditary or elective, 
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Joshua was appointed as military leader to achieve 1 
the conquest, and for this purpose succeeded to the 
supreme authority. But God was the only king, the 
law his only vicegerent 

Did Moses appoint a national senate t if so, 
what was its duration, its constitution, and its 
powers 1 No question in Jewish history is more 
obscure. At the delivery of the law on Mount 
Sinai, Moses was attended by seventy elders ; during 
a rebellion in the wilderness (Numb, xi.) he esta- 
blished a great council of the same number. This 
latter the Jewish writers suppose to have been a 
permanent body, and from thence derive their great 
Sanhedrim, which took so important a part in public 
affairs after the captivity. But this senate of seventy 
is not once distinctly named in the whole intervening 
course of Hebrew history. Joshua twice assembled 
a sort of diet or parliament, consisting of elders, 
heads of families, judges, and officers, who seem to 
have represented all Israel. On other occasions the 
same sort of national council seems to have met on 
great emergencies. But most probably neither the 
constitution, nor the powers, nor the members of 
this assembly were strictly limited. Moses left the 
internal government of the tribes as he found it. 
Each tribe had its acknowledged aristocracy and 
acknowledged chieftain, and governed its own affairs 
as a separate republic. The chieftain was the here- 
ditary head of the whole tribe, the aristocracy the 
heads of the different families; these with the 
judges', and perhaps the shoterim, the scribes or 
genealogists, officers of great importance hi each 
tribe, constituted the provincial assembly. No doubt 
the national assembly consisted of delegates from 
the provincial ones ; but how they were appointed, 
and by whom, does not appear. In short, in the 
early ages of the Hebrew nation, the public assem- 
blies were more like those of our German ancestors, 
or a meeting of independent septs or clans^jrhere 
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general respect for birth, age, or wisdom, designated 
those who should appear and those who should take 
a lead, than the senate of a regular government, in 
which the right to a seat and to suffrage is defined 
by positive law. The ratification of all great public 
decrees by the general voice of the people (the con- 
gregation) seems invariably to have been demanded, 
particularly during their encampment in the desert. 
This was given, as indeed it could not well be other- 
wise, by aceiamation. Thus in the ancient Hebrew 
eonstitution we find a rude convention of estates, 
provincial parliaments, and popular assemblies ; but 
that their meetings should be of rare occurrence, 
followed from the nature of the constitution. The 
«tate possessed no legislative power; in peace, 
unless on very extraordinary occasions, they had no 
business to transact ; there was no public revenue 
except that of the religious treasury; their wars, 
till the time of the kings, were mostly defensive. 
The invaded tribe summoned the nation to its assist- 
ance; no deliberation was necessary; the militia, 
that is, all who could bear arms, were bound to 
march to the defence of their brethren. Such was 
the law : we shall see hereafter that the separate 
tribes did not always preserve this close union in 
their wars; and, but for the indissoluble bond of 
their religio^ the confederacy was in perpetual 
danger of falling to pieces. 

The judges or prefects, appointed according to the 
Advice of Jethro, seem to have given place to muni- 
cipal administrator* of the law in each of the cities. 
The superior education and intelligence of the Levi- 
ties! order pointed them out as best fitted for these 
offices, winch were usually intrusted, by general 
consent, to their charge. Of their numbers, or mode 
of nomination, we know nothing certain. They 
held their sittings, after the usual Oriental custom* 
in the gates of the cities,. 

Jhe^people were all free* and, excepting thif, 
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Acknowledged subordination to the heads of theft 
families and of their tribes, entirely equal. Slavery*, 
Universal in the ancient world, was recognised by 
the Mosaic institutions ; but of all the ancient law 
givers, Moses alone endeavoured to mitigate its 
evils. His regulations always remind the Israelites* 
that they themselves were formerly bondslaves in 
Egypt. The free-born Hebrew might be reduced td 
slavery, either by his own consent, or in condemna- 
tion as an insolvent debtor, or as a thief unable td 
make restitution. In either case he became free at 
the end of seven years' service. If he refused to 
accept his manumission, he might remain in servU 
tude. But to prevent any fraudulent or compulsory 
renunciation of this right, the ceremony of recon- 
signing himself to bondage was public ; he appeared 
before the magistrate, his ear was bored, and he was 
thus judicially delivered back to his master; but 
even this servitude expired at the Jubilee, when the" 
free-born Hebrew returned into the possession of 
his patrimonial estate. The law expressly abhorred 
the condemnation of an Israelite to perpetual servi- 
tude. As a punishment for debt, slavery, at least 
under its mitigated form, may be considered ad 
merciful to the sufferer, and certainly more advan- 
tageous to the creditor and to the public, than im- 
prisonment. The Israelite sold to a stranger might 
at any time he redeemed by his kindred on payment 
of the value of the service that remained due. He 1 
who became a slave, being already married, reco- 
vered the freedom of his wife and family as well as 
his own ; he who married a fellow slave, left her 
and her children as the property of his master. The 4 
discharged slave was not to be cast forth upon society 
naked and destitute; he was to be decently clothed, 
and liberally furnished out of the flock, and out of th4 
floor, and out of the wine-press* 

A parent in extreme distress might sell his chit' 
dren; if male, of course the slave recovered his 
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freedom at the usual time ; if female, the law took 
her under its especial protection. By a mitigation 
of the original statute, in ordinary cases, she re- 
gained her freedom at the end of the seven years. 
But if the master took her himself, or gave ner to 
his son, as an inferior wife, she was to receive the 
full conjugal rights of her station ; if denied them, 
she recovered ner freedom. If he did not marry 
her, she might be redeemed, but on no account was 
to be trafficked away into a foreign land. 

Alter all, slavery is too harsh a term to apply to 
this temporary hiring, in which, though the master 
might inflict blows, he was amenable to justice if 
the slave died under his hands, or within two days, 
from the consequence of the beating : if maimed or 
mutilated, the slave recovered his freedom. The 
law went farther, and positively enjoined kindness 
and lenity : Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour- 
but thou shalt fear the Lord* 

The condition of foreign slaves was less favour 
able ; whether captives taken in war, purchased, or 
born in the family, their servitude was perpetual 
Yet they too partook of those indulgences which, 
in a spirit very different from that which bestowed 
on the wretched slaves in Rome the mock honours 
of their disorderly Saturnalia, the Jewish law se- 
cured for the slave, as well as for the poor, the orphan, 
the widow, and the stranger. The Sabbath was to 
them a day of rest ; on the three great festivals they 
partook of the banquets which were made on those 
occasions. All that grew spontaneously during the 
sabbatical year belonged to them, in common with 
the poor* Besides these special provisions, injunc* 
tions perpetually occur in the Mosaic code which 
enforce kindness, compassion, and charity, not 
merely towards the native poor, but to the stranger. 
Far from that jealous inhospitality and hatred of 
mankind of which the later Jews were not alto- 
gether unjustly accused, the stranger, unless a 
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Canaanite, might become naturalized, or if he re- 
sided in the land without being incorporated with 
the people, he was not excluded from the protection 
of the law. He was invited to the public rejoicings ; 
he was to be a witness and partaker in the bounties 
of the God who blessed the land. 

Such were the political divisions among the 
Hebrew people, but over all classes alike the supreme 
and impartial law exercised its vigilant superin- 
tendence. It took under its charge the morals, the 
health, as well as the persons and the property, of 
the whole people. It entered into the domestic 
circle, and regulated all the reciprocal duties of 
parent and child, husband and wife, as well as of 
master and servant. Among the nomad tribes, from 
which the Hebrews descended, the father was an 
arbitrary sovereign in his family, as under the 
Roman law, with the power of life and death* 
Moses, while he maintained the dignity and salutary 
control, limited the abuse of the parental authority. 
From the earliest period the child was under the 
protection of the law. Abortion and infanticide 
were not specifically forbidden, but unknown among 
the Jews. Josephus, appealing in honest pride to 
the practice of his countrymen, reproaches other 
nations with these cruelties. The father was en- 
joined to instruct his children in all the memorable 
events and sacred usages of the land. In extreme 
indigence, we have seen, the sale of children as 
slaves was permitted, but only in the same cases* 
and under the same conditions, that the parent might 
sell himself, to escape starvation, and for a limited 
period. The father had no power of disinheriting 
Ids sons; the first-born received by law two portions, 
the rest shared equally. On the other hand, the 
Decalogue enforced obedience and respect to parent* 
under the strongest sanctions. To strike, or ft> 
curse a parent, was a capital offence. On parricide, 
the law, as if, like that of the Romans* it refused 
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to contemplate its possibility, preserved a sacred 
silence. Though the power of life and death was 
not left to the caprice or passion of the parent, the 
incorrigible son might be denounced before the 
elders of the city, and, if convicted, suffered death. 
It is remarkable that the father and mother were to 
concur in the accusation, a most wise precaution 
where polygamy, the fruitful source of domestic 
dissension and jealousy, prevailed. 

The chastity of females was guarded by statutes, 
which, however severe and cruel according to mo- 
dern notions, were wise and merciful in that state 
of society. Poems and travels have familiarized 
us with the horrible atrocities committed by the blind 
jealousy of eastern husbands. By substituting a 
judicial process for the wild and hurried justice of 
the offended party, the guilty suffered a death pro- 
bably less inhuman; the innocent might escape. 
The convicted adulterer and adulteress were stoned 
to death. Even the incontinence of a female before 
marriage, if detected at the time of her nuptials, 
which was almost inevitable, underwent the same 
penalty with that of the adulteress. Where the case 
was not clear, the female suspected of infidelity 
might be summoned to a most awful ordeal. She 
was to be acquitted or condemned by God himself, 
whose actual interposition was promised by his 
daring lawgiver. The woman was led forth from 
her own dwelling into the court of the Lord's house. 
In that solemn place she first made an offering of 
execration; not entreating mercy, but imprecating 
the divine vengeance if she should be guilty. The 
priest then took some of the holy water, and 
mingled it with some of the holy earth: as he 
placed the bawl of bitter ingredients in her hand, 
ne took off the veil in which she was accustomed 
to. conceal herself from the eyes of man, and left 
her exposed to the public gaze : her hair was loos- 
ej^i^thediraadMfonnof imprecation recited. 
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If innocent, the water was harmless ; if guilty, the 
Lord would make her a curse and an oath among 
the people: she was to be smitten at once with a 
horrid disease ; her thigh was to rot, her belly to swelL 
To this adjuration of the great all-seeing God, the 
woman was to reply Amen, Amen. A solemn pause 
ensued, during which the priest wrote down all the 
curses, and washed them out again with the water. 
She was then to drink the water, if she dared ; but 
what guilty woman, if she had courage to confront, 
would have the command of countenance, the firm- 
ness and resolution to go through all this slow, 
searching, and terrific process, and finally expose 
herself to shame and agony far worse than death ? 
No doubt cases where this trial was undergone were 
rare; yet the confidence of the legislator in the 
divine interference can hardly be questioned; for 
had such an institution fallen into contempt by its 
failure in any one instance, his whole law and reli- 
gion would have been shaken to its foundation. 

Marriages were contracted by parents in behalf 
of their children. A dowry or purchase-money 
was usually given by the bridegroom. Polygamy 
was permitted rather than encouraged : the law did 
not directly interfere with the immemorial usage, 
but, by insisting on each wife or concubine receiving 
her full conjugal rights, prevented even the most 
wealthy from establishing those vast harems which 
are fatal to the happiness, and eventually to the 
population, of a country. The degrees* of relation- 
ship, between which marriage was forbidden, were 
defined with singular minuteness. The leading 
principle of these enactments was to prohibit mar- 
riage between those parties among whom, by the 
usage of their society, early and frequent intimacy 
was unavoidable, and might lead to abuse. 

Having thus secured the domestic happiness of 
bis people, or at least moderated, as far as the times 
would allow, those lawless and inordinate passion* 
Vol. I.— K 
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which overbear the natural tenderness of domestic 
instinct and the attachment between the sexes- 
guarded the father from the disobedience of the 
son, the son from the capricious tyranny of the 
father— secured the wife from being the victim of 
every savage fit of jealousy, while he sternly re- 
pressed the crime of conjugal infidelity, the law- 
giver proceeded, with the same care and discretion, 
to provide for the general health of the people. 
With this view he regulated their diet, enforced 
cleanliness, took precautions against the most pre- 
valent diseases, and left the rest, as he safely might, 
to the genial climate of the country, the wholesome 
exercise of husbandry, and the cheerful relaxations 
afforded by the religion. The health of the people 
was a chief, if not the only object of the distinction 
between clean and unclean beasts, and the prohibi- 
tion against eating the blood of any animal. All 
coarse, hard, and indigestible food is doubly dan- 
gerous in warm climates. The general feeling of 
mankind has ordinarily abstained from most of the 
animals proscribed by the Mosaic law, excepting 
sometimes the camel, the hare, and the swine. The 
flesh of the camel is vapid and heavy; the whole- 
someness of the hare is questioned by Hippocrates ; 
that of the swine in southern countries tends to 
produce cutaneous maladies, the diseases to which 
the Jews were peculiarly liable ; besides that the 
animal being usually left in the east to its own filthy 
habits, is not merely unwholesome, but disgusting; 
it is the scavenger of the towns. Of the birds, 
those of prey were forbidden ; of fish, those with- 
out fins or scales. The prohibition of blood (be- 
sides its acknowledged unwholesomeness, and in 
some instances fatal effects) perhaps pointed at the 
custom of some savage tribes, which, like the Abys- 
sinians, fed upon flesh torn warm from the animal, 
and almost quivering with life. This disgusting 
practice mayliave been interdicted not merely as 
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unwholesome, but as promoting that ferocity of 
manners which it was the first object of the law* 
giver to discourage. 

Cleanliness, equally important to health with 
wholesome diet, was maintained by the injunction 
of frequent ablutions, particularly after touching 
a dead body, or any thing which might possibly be 
putrid ; by regulations concerning female disorders, 
and the intercourse between the sexes ; provisions 
which seem minute and indelicate to modern ideas, 
but were doubtless intended to correct unseemly or 
unhealthful practices, either of the Hebrew people 
or of neighbouring tribes. The leprosy was the 
dreadful scourge which excited the greatest appre- 
hension. The nature of this loathsome disease is 
sufficiently indicated by the expressive description 
— a leper as white as snow. In its worst stage the 
whole flesh rotted, the extremities dropped off, till 
at last mortification ensued, and put an end to 
the sufferings of the miserable outcast; for as the 
disease was highly infectious, the unhappy victim 
was immediately shunned, and looked on with 
universal abhorrence. The strict quarantine es- 
tablished by Moses provided for the security of the 
community, not without merciful regard to the suf- 
ferer. The inspection of the infected was com- 
mitted to the Levites; the symptoms of the two 
kinds of disorder accurately pointed out ; the period 
of seclusion defined ; while all, if really cured, were 
certain of readmission into the community, none 
were readmitted until perfectly cured. Clothes, 
and even houses which might retain the infection, 
were to be destroyed without scruple; though it 
does not seem quite clear whether the plague, which 
lurked in the plaster of houses, was the same leprosy 
which might become contagious, or a kind or mil- 
dew or worm, which might breed some other destruc- 
tive malady. 
. Human life, in all rude and barbarous tribes, is 
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of cheap account; blood is shed on the least pro- 
vocation; open or secret assassination is a com- 
mon occurrence. The Hebrew penal law enforced 
the highest respect for the life of man. Murder 
ranked with high treason, (i. e. idolatry, blasphemy,) 
striking a father, adultery, and unnatural lust, as a 
capital crime : the law demanded blood for blood. 
But it transferred the exaction of the penalty from 
private revenge, and committed it to the judicial 
authority. To effect this, it had to struggle with 
an inveterate though barbarous usage, which still 

Erevails among the Arabian tribes. By a point of 
onour, as rigorous as that of modern duelling, the 
nearest of kin is bound to revenge the death of his 
relation: he is his Goel or blood-avenger. He 
makes no inquiry; he allows no pause: whether 
the deceased has been slain on provocation, by ac- 
cident, or of deliberate malice, death can only be 
atoned by the blood of the homicide. To mitigate • 
the evils of a usage too firmly established to be 
looted out, Moses appointed certain cities of refuge, 
conveniently situated. If the homicide could escape 
to one of these, he was safe till a judicial investi- 
gation took place. If the crime was deliberate 
murder, he was surrendered to the Goel; if justi- 
fiable or accidental homicide, he was bound to re- 
side within the sanctuary for a certain period: 
should he leave it, and expose himself to the re- 
venge of his pursuers, he did so at his own peril, 
and might be put to death. Where a murder was 
committed, of which the perpetrator was unde- 
tected, the nearest city was commanded to make 
an offering of atonement. With the same jealous 
regard for human life, a strict police regulation 
enacted that the terrace on the top of every house 
should have a parapet. In one case inexcusable 
carelessness, which caused death, was capitally 
punished. If an ox gored a man so that he died, 
the beast was put to death: if the owner had been 
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warned, he also suffered the same penalty; but in 
this case his life might be redeemed at a certain 
price. 

While the law was thus rigorous with regard to 
human life, against the crime of theft it was re- 
markably lenient. Man-stealing, as the kidnapped 
person could only be sold to foreigners, inflicted 
political death, and was therefore a capital offence ; 
but the ordinary punishment of theft was restitution. 
Here personal slavery was a direct advantage, as it 
empowered the law to exact the proper punishment 
without touching the life. No man was so poor 
that, he could not make restitution ; because the 
labour of a slave being of higher value than his 
maintenance, his person could be sold either to 
satisfy a creditor, or to make compensation for a 
theft. 

The law of property may be most conveniently 
stated after the final settlement of the country. 

In all the foregoing statutes we see the legislator 
constantly, yet discreetly, mitigating the savage 
usages of a barbarous people. There are some 
minor provisions to which it is difficult to assign 
any object, except that of softening the ferocity of 
manners, and promoting gentleness and humanity. 
Kindness to domestic animals — the prohibition to 
employ beasts of unequal strength, the ox and the 
ass, on the same labour (unless this is to be classed 
with those singular statutes of which we have no 
very satisfactory explanation, which forbade wear- 
ing garments of mixed materials, or sowing mixed 
seeds) — the prohibition to seeth a kid in its mo- 
ther's milk (though this likewise is supposed by 
Spencer to be aimed at a religious usage) — or to 
take the young of birds and the dam together. 
Towards all their fellow-creatures the same kindly 
conduct was enjoined on the Hebrew people, both 
by general precept and by particular statute. The 
mildness of their slave-law has been often con- 
K2 
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trasted to their advantage, with that of those an* 
cient nations which made the loudest boast of their 
freedom and civilization* The provisions for the 
poor were equally gentle and considerate ; the glean- 
ings of every harvest field were left to the fatherless 
and widow; the owner might not go over it a second 
time : the home of the poor man was sacred ; his 
garment, if pledged, was to be restored at nightfall. 
Even towards the stranger oppression was forbid- 
den; if indigent, he shared in all the privileges 
reserved for the native poor. 

The general war-law, considering the age, was 
not deficient in lenity. War was to be declared in 
form. The inhabitants of a city, which made re* 
sistance, might be put to the sword ; that is, the 
males; but only after it had been summoned to 
surrender. Fruit-trees were not to be destroyed 
during a siege. The conduct towards female cap- 
tives deserves particular notice. The beautiful slave 
might not be hurried, as was the case during those 
ages falsely called heroic, in the agony of sorrow, 
perhaps reeking with the blood of her murdered 
relatives, to the bed of the conqueror. She was 
allowed a month for decent sorrow : if after that 
she became the wife of her master, he might not 
capriciously abandon her, and sell her to another; 
she might claim her freedom as the price of her 
humiliation. 

To the generally humane character of the Mosaic 
, legislation there appears one great exception, the 
sanguinary and relentless conduct enjoined against 
the seven Canaanitish nations. Towards them mercy 
was a crime — extermination a duty. It is indeed 
probable that this war-law, cruel as it seems, was 
not in the least more barbarous than that of the sur- 
rounding nations, more particularly the Canaanites 
themselves. In this the Hebrews were only not 
superior to their age. Many incidents in the Jewish 
history show the horrid atrocities of warfare in 
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Palestine. The mutilation of distinguished cap- 
tives, and the torture of prisoners in cold blood, 
were the usual consequences of victory. Adoni- 
bezek, one of the native kings, acknowledges that 
seventy kings, with their thumbs and toes cut off, 
had gathered their meat under his table. The in* 
vasion and conquest once determined, no alterna* 
tive remained but to extirpate or be extirpated. 
The dangers and evils to which the Hebrew tribes 
were subsequently exposed by the weakness or 
humanity which induced them to suspend their work 
of extermination before it had been mlly completed, 
clearly show the political wisdom by which those 
measures were dictated: cruel as they were, the 
war once commenced, they were inevitable. Their 
right to invade and take possession of Palestine 
depended solely on their divine commission, and 
their grant from the sovereign Lord of heaven and 
earth; for any other right— -deduced from the pos- 
session of the patriarchs, who never were owners 
of more than the sepulchres they purchased, and, 
if they had any better title, had forfeited it by the 
abeyance of many centuries— is untenable and pre- 
posterous. Almighty Providence determined to ex- 
tirpate a race of bloody, licentious, and barbarous 
idolaters, and replace them by a people of milder 
manners and purer religion. Instead of the earth- 
quake, the famine, or the pestilence, the ferocious 
valour of this yet uncivilized people was allowed free 
scope. The war in which the Hebrew tribes were 
embarked was stripped of none of its customary 
horrors and atrocities; nor was it till these savage 
and unrelenting passions had fulfilled their task that 
the influence of their milder institutions was to soften 
and humanize the national character. Such was the 
scheme, which, if not, as we assert, really authorized 
by the Supreme Being, must have been created within 
the daring and comprehensive mind of the Hebrew 
legislator. He undertook to lead a people through 
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a long and dreadful career of bloodshed and mas- 
sacre. The conquest once achieved, they were to 
settle down into a nation of peaceful husbandmen, 
under a mild and equal constitution. Up to a cer- 
tain point they were to be trained in the worst pos- 
sible discipline for peaceful citizens ; to encourage 
every disposition opposite to those inculcated by the 
general spirit of the law. Their ambition was in- 
named ; military habits formed ; the love of restless 
enterprise fostered; the habit of subsisting upon 
plunder encouraged. The people, who were to be 
merciful to the meanest beast, were to mutilate the 
noblest animal, the horse, wherever they met it: 
those who were not to exercise any oppression 
whatever towards a stranger of another race, an 
Edomite, or even towards their ancient enemy — an 
Egyptian; on the capture of a Canaanitish city, 
were to put man, woman, and child to the sword. 
Their enemies were designated; appointed limits 
fixed to their conquests : beyond a certain boundary 
the ambitious invasion, which before was a virtue, 
became a crime. The whole victorious nation was 
suddenly to pause in its career. Thus far they were 
to be like hordes of Tartars, Scythians, or Huns, 
bursting irresistibly from their deserts, and sweeping 
away every vestige of human life : at a given point 
their arms were to fall from their hands, the thirst 
of conquest subside ; and a great unambitious agri- 
cultural republic— with a simple religion, an equal 
administration of justice, a thriving and industrious 
population, brotherly harmony and mutual goodwill 
between all ranks, domestic virtues, purity of morals, 
gentleness of manners — was to arise in the midst 
of the desolation their arms had made, and under 
the very roofs — in the vineyards and corn-fields — 
which they had obtained by merciless violence. 

The sanction on which the Hebrew law was 
founded, is, if possible, more extraordinary. The 
lawgiver, educated in Egypt, where the immortality 
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of the soul, under some form, most likely that of the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the soul, entered 
into the popular belief; nevertheless maintained a 
profound silence on that fundamental article, if not 
of political, at least of religious legislation — rewards 
and punishments in another life. He substituted 
temporal chastisements and temporal blessings. On 
the violation of the constitution followed inevitably 
blighted harvests, famine, pestilence, barrenness 
among their women, defeat, captivity; on its main- 
tenance, abundance, health, fruitfumess, victory, 
independence. How wonderfully the event verified 
the prediction of the inspired legislator— how in- 
variably apostacy led to adversity— repentance and 
reformation to prosperity — will abundantly appear 
during the course of the following history. 



Note to page 75.— Since the^ publication of the first edition, some 
water from a fountain called that of Marah, but probably not the 
Bowara of Bnrckhardt, has been brought to this country, and has been 
analyied by a medical friend of the author. His statement is subjoined : 
" The water has a slightly astringent bitterish taste. Chymical examina- 
tion shows that these qualities are derived from the selenite or sulphate 
of lime, which it holds in solution, and which is said to abound in the 
neighbourhood. If, therefore, any vegetable substance containing oxalic 
acid (of which there are several instances) were thrown into it, the lime 
would speedily be precipitated, and the beverage rendered agreeable and 
wholesome. The quantity of acid requisite for this purpose must be 
inconsiderable, as a pint of water, at its summer temperature in England, 
Is scarcely capable of dissolving twenty grains of the selenite." 



NoU to pa^e 76.— The author, by the kindness of a traveller recently 
returned from Egypt, has received a small quantity of manna; it was, 
however, though still palatable, in a liquid state from the heat of the sun. 
He has obtained the additional curious fact, that manna, if not boiled or 
baked, will not keep more than a day, but becomes putrid, and breeds 
maggots. It is described as a small round substance, and is brought la 
by the Arabs in small quantities mixed with sand. 
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BOOK IV. 

THE INVASION. 

advance to the Holy LanOr— Repulse— Residence m the Duert— Second 
, Advance— Conquests to the East of the Jordan— Death and Charac- 
ter of Moses. 

At length the twelve tribes broke up their en- 
campment in the elevated region about Mount Sinai. 
A year and a month had elapsed since their depart- 
ure from Egypt. The nation assumed the appear- 
ance of a regular army; military order and disci- 
pline were established ; each tribe marched in suc- 
cession under its own leaders, with its banner 
displayed, and took up its position in the appointed 
quarter of the camp. When the silver trumpets 
sounded, the tribe of Judah, mustering 74,600 fight- 
ing men, defiled forward from the east side of the 
camp, and led the van, followed by Issachar, with 
54,400, and Zebulun 57,400. Then came a division 
of the tribe of Levi, the descendants of Gerahom 
and Merari, bearing the tabernacle, which was care- 
fully taken down, and, thus moving after the ad- 
vanced guard, might be set up, ready for the recep- 
tion of the ark. Then Reuben, numbering 46,500, 
Simeon 59,300, Gad 45,650, broke up, and advanced 
from the southern part of the encampment. The 
second division of the Levites, the family of Kohath, 
next took their station, bearing the sanctuary and 
the ark, and all the sacred vessels, with the most 
religious care, lest any hands but those of Aaron 
and his assistants should touch a single part. All 
the males of the house of Levi amounted only to 
22,000. Ephraim 40,500, Manasseh 32,200, Benja- 
min 35,400, defiled, and formed the western wing of 
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the encampment. Dan 62/700, Asher 41,500, Nap- 
thali 53,400, brought up the rear. The whole number 
of fighting men was 603,550.* This formidable army 
set forward, singing, "Rise up, O Lord, and let thine 
enemies be scattered;" and thus — already furnished 
with their code of laws, irresistible both in their num- 
bers and the promised assistance of their God — they 
marched onward to take possession of the fruitful 
land which had been promised as the reward of their 
toils. The cloud still led the way; but their prudent 
leader likewise secured the assistance of Hobab, his 
brother-in-law, who, at the head of his clan, had been 
accustomed to traverse the desert, knew intimately 
the bearings of the country, the usual resting-places, 
the water-springs, and the character and habits of the 
wandering tribes. 
Their march was not uninterrupted by adventures. 

* Or the difficulties and discrepances which occur in the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews, perhaps two-thirds are found in passages which 
contain numbers. Of the primitive Hebrew system of notation we are 
most likely ignorant ; but the manner in which the numbers are denoted 
in the present copies of the sacred books is remarkably liable to error 
and misapprehension. (See Dissertation in the last edition of Calmet.) 
It is by no means easy to reconcile the enormous numbers contained in 
the census with the language of other passages in the Scriptures, parti- 
cularly that of the seventh chapter of Deuteronomy. The nation which 
could arm 800,000 fighting men is described as '* the fewest of all people," 
as inferior in numbers, it should seem, to each of the seven " greater and 
mightier nations'' which then inhabited Canaan. And it is remarkable, 
that while there has been much controversy, whether the whole area of 
Palestine could contain the Hebrew settlers, the seven nations are M to 
be put out by little and little, lest the beasts of the field increase upon" 
the new occupants. The narrative of the campaign in the book of 
Joshua is equally inconsistent with these immense numbers ; e. g. 
—the defiling of the whole army of 600,000 men, seven times in one day. 
round the walls of Jericho; the panic of the whole host at the repulse of 
8000 men before Ai. The general impression from this book is, that it 
describes the invasion of nations, at once more warlike and numerous, 
by a smaller force, which, without reliance on divine succour, could not 
have achieved the conquest ; rather than the Irruption of a host, like that 
of Attila or Zengis, which might have borne down all opposition by the 
mere weight of numerical force. We have not, however, thovght fit to 
depart from the numbers as they stand in the sacred wrUings; though. 
If we might suppose that a cipher has been added in the total sum, ana 
throughout the several particulars ; or if we might include men, women, 
and children under the 600,000, the history would gain, in our opinion, 
both in clearness and consistency. It may be added, that the number of 
the first-born (Num. ill. 43) is quite oat of proportion to that of the adult 
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At Taberah a fire broke out, which raged with great 
fury among the dry and combustible materials of which 
their tents were made. The people trembled before 
the manifest anger of the Lord : the destructive flames 
ceased at the prayer of Moses. Not long after (at 
a place subsequently called Kibroth Hattaavah) dis- 
content and mutiny began to spread in the camp. The 
manna, on which they had long fed, began to pall 
upon the taste. With something of that feeling which 
reminds us of sailors who have been long at sea, they 
began to remember the flesh, the fish, and particularly 
the juicy and cooling fruits and vegetables which 
abounded in Egypt ; a species of lotus, a favourite 
food among the lower orders ; and the watermelon, 
the great luxury of southern climates. The discon- 
tents rose so high that, to strengthen the authority of 
the leader, a permanent council of seventy elders was 
appointed : the model, and, as the Jews assert, the 
origin, of their famous Sanhedrin. Still Moses 
doubted whether it might not be necessary to satisfy 
the mutinous spirits by slaying all the flocks and 
Jierds, which had hitherto been religiously reserved 
for sacrifices. By divine command he promised an 
immediate supply of food, but at the same time 
warned them of the fatal consequences which would 
attend the gratification of their appetites. Quails 
again fell in great abundance around the camp ; but 
immediately on this change of diet, or even before, 
if we are to receive the account to the strict letter, a 
dreadful pestilence broke out. It has been suggested 
that quails feed on hellebore and other poisonous 
plants, and may thus become most pernicious and 
deadly food. The place was called Kibroth Hatta- 
avah, the graves of the greedy after food. During 
the height of this mutiny the leader received unex- 
pected assistance from two of the seventy, Eldad 
and Medad, who of their own accord began to pro- 
phesy, to speak in the name of God, or to testify 
their religious zeal by some peculiar and enthusiastic 
language. Far from reproving with jealous indigna* 
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tion these intruders on his own spiritual function, the 
prudent leader commended their zeal, and expressed 
nis desire that it might spread throughout the nation. 

At their next stage new difficulties arose— jealousy 
and dissension within the family of the lawgiver. 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, who, from the prominent 
part she took in the rejoicings on the shore of the Red 
Sea, seems to have been the acknowledged head of 
the female community, found, or supposed, herself 
supplanted in dignity by the Arabian (Ethiopian) wife 
of Moses — whether Zipporah or a second wife is not 
quite clear. Aaron espoused her quarrel; but the 
authority of Moses and the impartiality of the 
law were at once vindicated. The offenders were 
summoned before the tabernacle, and rebuked by 
the voice from the cloud. The mutinous Miriam 
was smitten with leprosy, and cast, like a common 
person, out of the camp, till she should have com- 
pleted the legal term of purification. 

At length the nation arrived on the southern fron- 
tier of the promised land, at a place called Kadesh 
Barnea. Their wanderings are now drawn to an 
end, and they are to reap the reward of all their toil 
and suffering, the final testimony of the divine favour. 
Twelve spies, one from each tribe, are sent out to 
make observations on the fruitfulness of the land, the 
character of the inhabitants, and the strength of their 
fortifications. Among these the most distinguished 
are Caleb, of the tribe of Judah, and Joshua, of 
Ephraim. During the forty days of their absence 
the assembled people anxiously await their return; 
and at length they are seen advancing towards the 
camp, loaded with delicious fruits, for it was now 
about the time of the vintage. In one respect their 
report is most satisfactory: Canaan had undergone 
great improvement since the time when Abraham 
and Jacob had pastured their flocks in the open and 
Unoccupied plains. The vine, the olive, the pome* 
granate and the fig, were cultivated with great suc- 
k Vol. I.— h 
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cess ; and the rich sample which they bare— a btmcb 
of grapes, almost as much as two men can carry, 
suspended from a pole, with figs and pomegranates 
— confirms their cheering narrative. But, on the othei 
hand, the intelligence, exaggerated by the fears of 
ten out of the twelve spies, overwhelms the whole 
people with terror. These treasures were guarded 
by fierce and warlike tribes, not likely to abandon 
their native plains without an obstinate and bloody 
contest. Their cities were strongly fortified ; and, 
above all, nearly the first enemies they would have 
to encounter would be men of colossal stature, the 
descendants of the gigantic people celebrated in 
their early national traditions, people before whom 
they would be as grasshoppers. The inhabitants of 
Egypt are in general of small stature ; and the same 
causes which tended to the rapid increase of the 
Jewish people in that country were unfavourable to 
their height and vigour. But, worse than this, their 
long slavery had debased their minds : the confidence 
in the divine protection gave way at once before their 
sense of physical inferiority, and the total deficiency 
of moral courage. "Back to Egypt" is the general 
cry. The brave Joshua and Calet) in vain reprove 
the general pusillanimity; their own lives are in 
danger ; and, in bitter disappointment, the great law- 
giver perceives that a people accustomed to the luxu- 
ries of a relaxing climate, and inured to slavery from 
their birth, are not the materials from which he can 
construct a bold, conquering, and independent nation. 
But his great mind is equal even to those dispiriting 
circumstances ; and in all the wonderful history of the 
Jews, perhaps nothing is more extraordinary, or more 
clearly evinces his divine inspiration and confident 
reliance on the God in whose name he spoke, than 
his conduct on this trying occasion. The decision is 
instantaneously formed ; the plan of immediate con- 
quest at once abandoned ; the people are commanded, 
on the authority of God, to retreat directly from the 
borders of the promised land. They are neither to 
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lettnrn to Egypt, nor assail an easier conquest; but 
they are condemned to wander for a definite period of 
forty years in the barren and dismal regions through 
which they had marched. No hope is held out that 
their lives shall be prolonged ; they are distinctly as- 
sured that not one of them shall receive those bless* 
ings on the promise of which they had surrendered 
themselves to the guidance of Moses, abandoned 
Egypt, and traversed the wilderness. Even Moses 
himself, at the age of eighty, acquiesces in the dis- 
couraging apprehension, that he never shall enjoy the 
reward of his honourable and patriotic ambition — the 
pride and satisfaction of seeing his republic happily 
established in the land of Canaan. A desperate 
access of valour, or an impatient desire of beholding 
once at least the pleasant land, in vain repressed by 
their leader, brought the Hebrews into collision with 
their enemies. Those who ascended the hill were 
fiercely assailed by the native warriors, and driven 
back to the main body with great loss. All the spies, 
except the faithful two, were cut off by an untimely 
death, a pestilence sent from God. Nothing remained 
but in sullen resignation to follow their inexorable 
leader into that country in which they were to spend 
their lives and find their graves — the desert. 

Yet, however signal this evidence of the authority 
acquired by Moses over the minds of the people, the 
first incident during the retreat showed a dangerous 
and widely-organized plan of rebellion. A formidable 
conspiracy was made to wrest the supreme civil power 
from Moses, and the priesthood from his brother. 
Korah,a.Levite of the race of Kohath, announced him- 
self as the competitor of the latter : Dathan, Abiram, 
and On, all descended from Reuben, rested their claim 
to pre-eminence on the primogeniture of their ancestor 
—the forfeiture of whose title they did not acknow- 
ledge : 250 of die chieftains engaged in the rebellion. 
Moses confidently appealed to God, and rested his own 
claim and that of his brother on the issue. The earth 
suddenly opened, and swallowed up the tents of the 
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Reubenite mutineers. Korah and his abetters were 
struck dead by fire from heaven. The people, in- 
stead of being overawed and confounded by these 
dreadful events, expressed their pity and indignation. 
The plague immediately broke out, by which 14,700 
perished. Another miracle left Aaron in undisputed 
possession of the priestly office. Twelve rods, one 
for the prince of each tribe, were laid up in the 
tabernacle: that of Aaron alone budded, and pro- 
duced the flowers and fruits of a living branch of 
the almond tree. 

Of the Hebrew history during the period of thirty- 
eight years, passed in the wilderness, nothing is 
known except the names of their stations.* Most 
of these probably were in the elevated district 
around Mount Sinai, which is about thirty miles in 
diameter, the most fruitful and habitable part of the 
peninsula. There the tribes would find water, and 
pasture for their flocks and cattle. Their own la- 
bours and traffic with the caravans, which crossed 
this region, would supply most of their wants. In 
short, their life was that of the Bedouins of the 
desert. 

An opinion, advanced by Eusebius, has been re- 
cently revived — that, during this time, the great 
Egyptian conqueror, Sesostris, mounted the throne, 
and extended his victorious arms over a great part 
of the world. Should future discoveries in the hiero- 
glyphical literature of Egypt throw light on this 
subject, it would be a remarkable fact, that the 
Israelites should have escaped, in the unassailable 
desert, the conquering and avenging power of their 
former masters. 

At length, when the former generation had gradu- 
ally sunk into the grave, and a new race had sprung 
up, trained to 'the bold and hardy habits of the wan* 

* Burckhardt expresses his regret, that the old Hebrew names of 
laces in this region have almost invariably given place to more modem 
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deiing Arab— when the free air of the desert had 
invigorated their frames, and the canker of slavery 
had worn out of their minds — while they retained 
much of the arts and knowledge acquired in Egypt ; 
the Hebrew nation suddenly appeared again at 
Kadesh, the same point on the southern frontier of 
Palestine from which they had retreated. At this 
place Miriam died, and was buried with great honour. 
The whole camp was distressed from want of water, 
and was again miraculously supplied. Here likewise 
Moses himself betrayed his mistrust in the divine 
assistance, and the final sentence was issued, that he 
should not lead the nation into the possession of the 
promised land. Many formidable difficulties op- 
posed their penetrating into Canaan on this frontier. 
The country was mountainous, the hills crowned 
with strong forts, which, like Jerusalem, then Jebus, 
long defied their arms, and were not finally subdued 
till the reign of David. It was not the most fruitful 
or inviting district of the land : part of it was the 
wild region where David afterward maintained 
himself with his freebooting companions, when per- 
secuted by Saul. The gigantic clan about Hebron 
would be almost the first to oppose them ; and the 
Philistines who occupied the coast, the most war- 
like of the tribes, might fall on their rear. They 
determined therefore to make a circuit ; to pass round 
the Dead Sea, and, crossing the Jordan, proceed at 
once into the heart of the richest and least defensible 
part of the land. To effect this march they must 
cross the deep valley which, under the name of 
£1 Ghor and El Araba, extends from the foot of the 
Dead Sea to the gulf of Elath. On the eastern side 
of this valley rises a lofty and precipitous ridge, 
Mount Seir, still called Djebal Shera, traversed only 
by a few narrow defiles ; one only, called El Ghoeyr, 
passable by a large army. This ridge was occupied 
by the Edomites ; and Moses sends to demand free 
passage through the country under a strict promise 
L9 
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to keep the highway (the Ghoeyr), and commit no 
ravage or act of hostility. While this negotiation was 
pending, one of the Canaanitish chieftains, Arad, 
made a bold and sudden attack on their outposts. He 
was repulsed, pursued into his own country, and some 
of his towns taken. But this advantage did not tempt 
them to alter their plan ; and when the Edomites not 
merely refused, but appeared in great force to oppose 
their passage, no alternative remained hut to march 
southward along the valley of El Araba, and turn the 
ridge where it is very low, close to the branch of the 
Red Sea. Before they commenced this march Aaron 
died, and was buried on Mount Hor. His place of 
burial is still pointed out by the natives with every 
appearance of truth. Josephus fixes the position of 
Mount Hor a short distance to the west of Petra, the 
capital of the Nabathean Arabs. The ruins of this 
city were discovered by Burckhardt, and, exactly in 
the position pointed out by the Jewish historian, he 
was shown the burying-place of Aaron. Marching 
along the valley, due south, the Israelites arrived 
at a district dreadfully infested by serpents, " sent 
among them," in the language of the sacred volume, 
" as a punishment for their renewed murmurs." An 
adjacent region, visited by Burckhardt, is still dan- 
gerous on this account. Moses caused a serpent of 
brass to be made: by steadfastly gazing on this 
mysterious emblem, whoever had been bitten was 
miraculously restored to health. 

From the end of the ridge, near the gulf of Elath, 
their march turned northward. The Edomites, taken 
in flank on the open side of their country, offered 
no resistance, and the army advanced into the 
territory of the Moabites. This tribe had been 
weakened by an unsuccessful war against the 
Amorites, , their northern neighbours, who had 
pushed their own frontier to the river Arnon. The 
Israelites passed without opposition through the 
district of Moab, till they reached that stream now 
called the Modjeb, which flows in a deep bed with 
steep and barren banks. Before thev violated the 
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territory of the Amorites, they sent a peaceful mes- 
sage to Sihon, their king, requesting free passage 
on the same terms offered to the Edomites. The 
answer was warlike : a bloody battle took place, 
which decided the fate of the Amoritish kingdom ; 
and the victorious Israelites advanced to the brook 
Jabbok, which divided the Amorites from the Am- 
monites, who lay to the eastward, and Bashan 
which extended along the banks of the Jordan, and 
the lake of Gennesareth. Og, the ehieftain of the 
latter district, was of a gigantic stature. His iron 
bedstead, or the iron framework of the divan on 
which he used to recline, was nine feet long.* But 
the terror of these formidable antagonists had now 
passed. Og was defeated, his cities were taken, 
Argob, his capital, fell: and thus two decisive 
battles made the Israelites masters of the whole 
eastern bank of the Jordan, and of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth. Still the promised land remained unat- 
tempted, and the conquerors drew near the river, 
at no great distance above its influx into the Dead 
Sea, in a level district, belonging to the Moabites, 
nearly opposite to Jericho. 

The Moabites hitherto had made no resistance: 
now, in the utmost apprehension, they sent to entreat 
succour from their more powerful neighbours, the 
tribes of Midian; who were scattered in different 
parts of northern Arabia, but lay in the greatest 
strength to the south-east of Moab, beyond the line 
on which the Israelites had advanced. Their mes- 
sengers recounted the fearful numbers of the 
invaders in language singularly expressive to a 
people of herdsmen. They shall lick up all that is 
round about us, as the ox lickeih up the grass. But 
they looked for more effective succour than the 
armed squadrons of Midian. The march of the 
Israelites had rather the appearance of a religious 

• The enbit here to not the wcred cubit, one foot nin« inch* long, 
bat toe natural cubit. 
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procession than of a warlike invasion. In the 
centre of the camp, instead of the sumptuous pa- 
vilion of their emir or king, arose the consecrated 
tent of their God. Their leader openly avowed a 
sacred and inspired character. Their battle-crjr 
denounced their adversaries as the enemies of their 
God, who was to arise and scatter them. Would 
the gods of Moab and Midian, who seem to have 
been closely connected in their religious belief, 
interfere in their behalf? Could not some favourite 
of heaven be found who might balance the fortunes 
of the Hebrew chieftain, and rescue the natives 
from their otherwise inevitable servitude ? There 
lived near the river Euphrates a religious man, 
whose reputation for sanctity extended through all 
the tribes between that river and the Jordan. The 
imprecations of Balaam might arrest that tide of 
victory, which the prayers and sacrifices of Moses 
had obtained for his people ; the disheartened war- 
riors, under the influence of their own prophet, 
would take courage to encounter again the fierce 
enthusiasm of the invaders ; and in the strength 
and under the protection of their # own deities, the 
contest might be renewed with confidence of suc- 
cess. But Balaam at once rejects the invitation of 
Balak, king of Moab, and declares that the God of 
the Israelites forbade him to take part against them. 
Again, the Moabites send a more urgent request by 
ambassadors of still higher rank, accompanied with 
gifts far more costly than they had offered, as the 
customary present, on the former occasion. At 
first Balaam refuses, alleging the same insuperable 
reason, the interdiction laid upon him by the powers 
of heaven. At length he consents to set forth, and 
Balak, king of Moab, receives him with the highest 
honour in one of his frontier cities. But the pro- 
phet came not with the lofty mien and daring lan- 
guage of an interpreter of the Divine Will, confident 
in the success of nis oracular predictions. Strange 
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prodigies, he related, had arrested him on his jour- 
ney; an angel had appeared in his way; the beast 
on which he rode had spoken with a human voice, 
and whether favourable or unfavourable to the 
cause of Balak, he could only utter what he was 
commanded from on high. Balak first led him to 
an eminence sacred to the God of the country ; here 
the king and the prophet built seven altars, a mys- 
tical number, sacred among many people, and on 
each altar offered a bullock and a ram. Balaam 
then retired apart to another holy and perhaps 
more open eminence, to await the inspiration. He 
cast his eyes below ; he saw the countless multi- 
tudes of the Israelitish tents whitening the whole 
plain to an immense distance. Awe-struck, he 
returned to the king, and in wild oracular poetry, 
began to foretel the splendid fortunes of the people 
whom he was called upon to curse. Balak carried 
him to another eminence, where, as if he appre- 
hended that the numbers of the enemy had appalled 
the mind of the prophet, he could only see a part of 
their camp. Again the sacrifice is offered, again 
the prophet retires, and comes back unfolding, in 
still more vivid strains, the irresistible might of the 
people whose cause God so manifestly espouses. 
A. third time the trial is made. On the mountain, 
which was the sanctuary of Peor, or from which, as 
his most sacred place, the great - national God 
received his name, a third sacrifice is offered. But 
here the prophet did not, as before, retire to perform 
his private rites of divination. The trance fell on 
him at once, and he broke out in admiration of the 
beautiful order in which the tents of Israel were 
arrayed, magnified their force, and foretold their 
uninterrupted career of victory. In vain the king 
remonstrated. The language assumed a still higher 
strain and a more mysterious import, the glory of 
Israel, the total discomfiture of all their adversaries, 
was the burthen of his song. On the one side he 
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beheld the mighty and regular army of Israel, oa 
the other the few and scattered troops of some of 
the native tribes. On the latter he denounced ruin 
and destruction, on the former the most splendid 
destiny which prophetic language could unfold. 
The general belief of the Jews has dwelt on these 
mysterious words, " I shall see him, but not now, I 
shall behold him, but not nigh ; there shall come a 
star out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel," as. 
foretelling that great king and conqueror, the Mes- 
siah, who was to discomfit the enemies of the Jewish 
people, and establish their universal and permanent 
dominion. 

But the perverse and venal mind of Balaam was 
little affected by his own predictions; he gave ad- 
vice to the native princes more fatal than all his 
imprecations could have been. While the Israelites 
lay still encamped under the acacia groves in the 
plains near the Jordan, the festival of the Midianites 
approached, in which their maidens were accustomed 
to prostitute themselves, like the Babylonians and 
others of the eastern tribes, in honour of their deity. 
To these impure and flagitious rites, celebrated prob- 
ably with voluptuous dances and effeminate music, 
the Israelites are invited: they fall into the snare, 
they join in the idolatrous sacrifices, partake of the 
forbidden banquets, worship the false gods, even 
their princes are corrupted, and the contagion reaches 
the camp. Zimri, a Simeonite of high rank, pub- 
licly leads to his tent the daughter of a Midianitish 
chieftain. In this dangerous emergency, the con- 
duct of the lawgiver is, as usual, prompt and decisive. 
The judges are commanded to pronounce the capital 
sentence enacted in the law. Phineas, the son of 
Eleazar, the High Priest, seized with holy indigna- 
tion, transfixes the Simeonite and his mistress in 
each other's arms. No sooner had this been done, 
than the pestilence ceased which had broken out 
in the camp, and by which 24,000 persons had died 
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The tribes of Midian paid a dreadful penalty for this 
insidious and unprovoked attempt on the prosperity 
of the Israelites. 12,000 chosen warriors, 1,000 
from each tribe, made a rapid descent on their 
country, carried fire and sword into every quarter, 
destroyed their towns, slew their kings, cut off all 
their males with the sword, not sparing those of 
their women who had been the cause of the war, 
and reserving only the young female virgins, as 
slaves. In the general massacre fell Balaam the 
prophet. The booty in cattle and slaves was im- 
mense ; 675,000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 
32,000 female slaves. This was divided into two 
equal portions, one half assigned to the combatants, 
the other to the rest of the people. From the share 
of the combatants a five hundredth part, a fiftieth 
part from that of the people, was deducted for the 
sacred treasury committed to the care of the priests 
and Levites. 

After this conquest some of the Israelites began 
to think they had done enough. The tribes of Reu- 
ben and Gad, addicted to a pastoral life, and rich in 
flocks and herds, could desire no fairer possession 
than the luxuriant meadows of Bashan, and the 
sloping pastures of Gilead. They demanded their 
portion of the land on the east of the Jordan. The 
lawgiver assented to their request on the condition 
that their warriors, leaving their women and their 
flocks behind, should cross the river, and assist 
their brethren in the conquest of Palestine. Accord- 
ingly the whole conquered territory was assigned 
to Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. 

At length the termination of the forty years ap- 
proached, the appointed period at which the Israel- 
ites were to enter into the promised land. But the 
triumph of the people was to be preceded by the 
death of the lawgiver. He was to behold, not to 
enter the promised land. Once he had sinned from 
want of confidence in the Divine assistance ; the 
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penalty affixed to his offence was now exacted. As 
nis end approached, he summoned the assembly of 
all Israel to receive his final instructions. His last 
thoughts were the welfare of the commonwealth, 
and the permanence of their constitution. Already 
the people had been numbered for the third time, 
they were found not to have increased or decreased 
very materially since the departure from Egypt* 
Moses recounted their whole eventful history since 
their deliverance, their toils, their dangers, their 
triumphs ; he recapitulated and consolidated in one 
brief code, the book of Deuteronomy, the whole 
law in some degree modified, and adapted to the fu- 
ture circumstances of the republic. Finally he ap- 
pointed a solemn ratification of the law, which al- 
though it was not to take place, nor did take place, 
till after the conquest ; yet it is so deeply impressed 
with the genius and lofty character of the lawgiver, 
that it may be better to relate it here, than at the 
time, when it was fulfilled under the direction of 
Joshua. 

Never did human imagination conceive a scene so 
imposing, so solemn, so likely to impress the whole 
people with deep and enduring awe, as the final ra- 
tification of their polity as commanded by the dying 
lawgiver. In the territory, afterward assigned to 
the tribe of Ephraim, a central regipn, stand two 
remarkable . mountains, separated by a deep and 
narrow ravine, in which the ancient Sechem, the 
modern Naplous, stands. Here all Israel was to be 
assembled, six tribes on one height, six on the other. 
In the open day, and in a theatre, as it were, created 
by the God of nature for the express purpose, after 
a sacrifice offered on an altar of stones, the people 
of Israel testified their free and deliberate accept- 
ance of that constitution, which their God had enact- 
ed. They accepted it with its inseparable condi- 
tions, maledictions the most awful, which they im- 
precated on their own heads, in case they should 
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apostatize from its statutes—blessings, equally am- 
ple and perpetual, if they should adhere to its holy 
and salutary provisions. The type of either des- 
tiny lay before them : Mount Ebal was a barren, 
stony, arid, and desolate crag ; Gerizim, a lovely and 
fertile height, with luxuriant verdure, streams of 
running water, and cool and shady groves.* As God 
had blasted Ebal, so he would smite the disobedient 
with barrenness, hunger, and misery ; as he -crowned 
Gerizim with beauty and fruitfulness, so he would 
bless the faithful Israelites, with abundance, with 
peace, with happiness. On Mount Ebal— as the 
Levites read the heads of the prohibitory statutes, 
and denounced the curse against the idolater, the 
oppressor, the adulterer, the unnatural son, the in- 
cestuous, the murderer — the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Napthali, with one voice, 
which was echoed back from the opposite height, 
responded Amen, so be it. On Gerizim stood the 
tribes of Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, 
and Benjamin ; as the blessings of the law were re- 
cited, to give the same unreserved assent. 

Having thus appointed all the circumstances of 
this impressive scene ; the lawgiver himself enlarged 
on the blessings of obedience ; but with a dark and 
melancholy foreboding of the final destiny of his 
people, he laid before them still more at length the 
consequences of apostacy and wickedness. The 
sublimity of his denunciations surpasses any thing 
in the oratory or the poetry of the whole world. 
Nature is exhausted in furnishing terrific images ; 
nothing, excepting the real horrors of the Jewish 
history— the miseries of their sieges, the cruelty, 
the contempt, the oppressions, the persecutions, 
which for ages this scattered and despised and de- 
tested nation have endured— can approach the tie- 

* Whether the sacrifice was offered on Ebal or GerUim was a qnea- 
don long contested with the greatest acrimony by the Jaws and Mnav 
rftana, each appealing to their own copy of the law 
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mendous maledictions which warned them against 
the violation of their law. " The Lord shall smite 
thee with a consumption, and with a fever, and with 
an inflammation, and with an extreme burning, and 
with the sword, and with blasting, and with mildew \ 
and they shall pursue thee until thou perish. And 
the heaven that is over thy head shall be brass, and 
the earth that is under thee iron. The Lord shall 
make the rain of thy land powder and dust ; from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee till thou be 
destroyed And thou shalt become. an asto- 
nishment, and a proverb, and a byword among all 
nations whither the Lord shall lead thee. A nation 

of fierce countenance shall besiege thee in all 

thy gates, and thou shalt eat the fruit of thine 

own body, the flesh of thy sons and thy daughters, 
which the Lord thy God hath given thee, in the siege 
and in the straitness wherewith thine enemies shall 

distress thee And among the nations shalt 

thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest; for the Lord shall give thee there a 
trembling heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind ; and thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, 
and thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have 
none assurance of thy life. In the morning thou 
shalt say, Would God it were even ! and at even 
thou shalt say, Would God it were morning ! for the 
fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and 
for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see." 
The sequel of our history must furnish a most awful 
comment on these terrific denunciations. 

And now closing at length his admonitions, his 
warnings, and his exhortations to repentance— hav- 
ing renewed the covenant with the whole nation, 
from the highest to the lowest, from the prince to the 
hewer of wood and the drawer of water — having com- 
mitted the law to the custody of the Levites, and 
appointed the valiant Joshua as his successor — 
finally, having enriched the national poetry with an 
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ode worthy of him who composed the hymn of 
triumph by the Red Sea— Moses ascended the lofti- 
est eminence in the neighbourhood, in order that he 
might once behold, before his eyes closed for ever, 
the land of promise. From the top of Mount Aba- 
rim, or Nebo, the former of which names may per- 
haps be traced in Djebel Attarous, the highest point 
in the district, the lawgiver, whose eyes were not 
yet dimmed, and who had suffered none of the in- 
firmities of age, might survey a large tract of coun- 
try. To the right lay the mountain pastures of Gi- 
lead, the romantic district of Bashan ; the windings 
of the Jordan might be traced along its broad and 
level valley, till, almost beneath his feet, it flowed 
into the Dead Sea. To the north spread the luxu- 
riant plains of Esdraelon, the more hilly yet fruitful 
country of Lower Galilee. Right opposite stood 
the city of Jericho, imbowered in its groves of 
palms-r-beyond it the mountains of Judaea, rising 
above each other till they reached the sea. Gazing 
on this magnificent prospect, beholding in prophetic 
anticipation his great and happy commonwealth 
occupying its numerous towns and blooming fields, 
Moses breathed his last. The place of his burial 
was unknown, lest perhaps the impious gratitude 
of his followers might ascribe divine honours to 
his name, and assemble to worship at his sepulchre. 
Such was the end of the Hebrew lawgiver — a man 
who, considered merely in an historical light, with- 
out any reference to his divine inspiration, has exer- 
cised a more extensive and permanent influence 
over the destinies of his own nation and mankind 
at large, than any other individual recorded in the 
annals of the world. Christianity and Mahometan- 
ism alike respect, and, in different degrees, derive 
their origin from the Mosaic institutes. Thus 
throughout Europe, with all its American descend- 
ants—the larger part of Asia and the north of Africa 
—the opinions, the usages, the civil as well as reli- 
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gious ordinances— retain deep and indelible traces 
of their descent from the Hebrew polity. To his own 
nation Moses was chieftain, historian, poet, lawgiver. 
He was more than all these — he was the author of 
their civil existence. Other founders of republics, 
and distinguished legislators, have been, like Numa, 
already at the head of a settled and organized com- 
munity; or have been voluntarily invested with legis- 
latorial authority, like Charondas, Lycurgus, and 
Solon, by a people suffering the inconveniences of 
anarchy. Moses had first to form his people, and 
bestow on them a country of their own, before he 
could create his commonwealth. The Hebrews 
would either have been absorbed in the population 
of Egypt, or remained a wretched Pariah caste, had 
Moses never lived, or never received his divine com- 
mission. In this condition he took them up, rescued* 
them from captivity; finding them unfit for his pur- 
pose, he kept them for forty years under the Severe 
discipline of the desert ; then led them as conquerors 
to take permanent possession of a most fruitful region. 
Yet with singular disregard to his own fame, though 
with great advantage to his design, Moses uniformly 
referred to an earlier and more remote personage the 
dignity of parent of his people. The Jews were 
children of Abraham, not of Moses ; they weie a dis- 
tinguished nation as descendants of the patriarch, not 
as compatriots of the lawgiver. The virtue of pure 
and disinterested patriotism never shone forth more 
unclouded. He nobly declined the offer made to him 
by the Almighty, to substitute his own family for the 
offending race of Israel. The permanent happiness 
of the whole people was the one great object to which 
the life of Moses was devoted ; so that, if we could 
for an instant suspect that he made use of religion 
for a political purpose, still that purpose would entitle 
him to the highest rank' among the benefactors of 
mankind, as having been the first who attempted to 
regulate society by an equal written law. If God was 
not the sovereign of the Jewish state, the law was : 
the best and only safe vicegerent of Almighty Pro- 
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vidence, to which the welfare of human communities 
can be intrusted. If the Hebrew commonwealth was 
not a theocracy, it was a nomocracy. On the other 
hand, if, as we suppose in the Mosaic polity, the civil 
was subordinate to the religious end, still the imme- 
diate well-being of the community was not sacrificed 
to the more remote object. Independent of the 
temporal blessings promised to the maintenance of 
the law, the Hebrew commonwealth was so con- 
stituted, as to produce (all circumstances of the 
times, the situation and character of the people con- 
sidered) as much or more real happiness and inde- 
pendence than any existing or imaginary government 
of ancient times. Let Moses, as contrasted with 
human legislators, be judged according to his age ; he 
will appear, not merely the first who founded a com- 
monwealth on just principles, but a lawgiver who 
advanced political society to as high a degree of per- 
fection as the state of civilization which his people 
had attained, or were capable of attaining, could 
possibly admit. But if such be the benign, the pre- 
maturely wise, and original chaiacter of the Mosaic 
institutions, the faith of the Jew and the Christian in 
the divine commission of the great legislator is the 
more strongly established and confirmed. 
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BOOK V. 

THE CONQUEST. 

Joeh na aeeume* the Commands-Passage of the Jordan—Capture of 
Jericho— War with the Canaanitee of the South— and of the Jfertk— 
Partition of the Land— Law of Property. 

The lawgiver had done his part, the warrior suc- 
ceeded to the administration of affairs, and to the 
directing intercourse with Divine Providence. For 
thirty days Israel lamented the death of Moses, and 
then prepared themselves to fulfil his dying instruc- 
tions. The first military operation of Joshua was 
to send spies to gain intelligence, and to survey the 
strength of Jericho, the most powerful city near the 
place where he proposed to cross the Jordan. The 
spies entered the city, and took up their lodgings in 
the house of a woman who kept a public caravansary. 
The king sent to apprehend them ; but Rahab, the 
mistress of the house, struck with religious terror 
at the conquests of the Jews, and acknowledging 
the superiority of their God, concealed them, and 
provided them with means of escape, letting them 
down the city wall, on which her house stood, and 
directing them to fly by the opposite road to that 
which their pursuers had taken. She received a 

E remise, that on the capture of the city the lives of 
erself and her family should be spared. She was 
commanded to mark her house by a scarlet line 
hanging from the window. The spies brought word 
that the success of the Hebrew arms had struck 
terror into the native princes; and Joshua imme- 
diately gave orders to effect the passage of the river. 
The entrance into the promised land was madd with 
suitable solemnity, not in the usual order of march. 
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Instead of occupying its secure central position, the 
ark of God, borne by the Levites, advanced to the 
van. This was a bold and dangerous measure. 
Joshua had no security against a sudden movement 
or secret ambush of the enemy, which might sur- 
irise the sacred coffer, and thus annihilate the hopes, 
y extinguishing the religious courage of the people. 
The ark moved forward to the bank of the river; 
the whole army — for the warriors of Reuben, Gad, 
and half Manasseh, leaving their families and flocks 
behind, assembled in the common enterprise — fol- 
lowed at the distance of more than three-quarters 
of a mile. In the spring, the Jordan is swollen by 
the early rains, and by the melting of the snow on 
Mount Lebanon. In its ordinary channel, it is de- 
scribed by Pococke as about as broad as the Thames 
at Windsor, deep and rapid ; but, during its inunda- 
tion, it forms a second bed, of much greater width, 
the boundaries of which, according to Maundreli, 
may be distinctly traced. It was now the season 
of the flood ; but no sooner had the priests, bearing 
the ark, entered the river, than the descending waters 
were arrested, the channel became dry, and the 
whole army passed in safety to the western bank. 
They encamped in a place named Gilgal ; there they 
kept the fortieth passover since its first institution in 
Egypt. A rude monument, formed of twelve stones 
from the bed of the river, was set up to commemorate 
their wonderful passage ; all who nad not undergone 
circumcision were initiated by that rite into the com- 
monwealth ; and here the manna, on which they had 
fed in the desert, entirely failed. 

Palestine was at this time governed by a multitude 
of petty independent kings, who were appalled by 
this sudden invasion, not of a hostile tribe in quest 
of plunder, or of a neighbouring monarch with the 
design of reducing the country to a tributary pro- 
vince ; but of a whole people advancing with the 
obvious and avowed intention of obtaining a per- 
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manent settlement The extraordinary circum- 
stances, which attended the march pf the Israelites, 
did not abate their fears. But their fears neither 
taught them prudence nor unanimity. At first they 
entered into no league to resist the common enemy, 
each kingdom or city was left to make the best de- 
fence in its power. The storm first broke upon 
Jericho, a city standing at the extremity of a plain 
which slopes to the Jordan, encircled on every side 
by an amphitheatre of hills, which almost overhang 
it with their precipitous cliffs. The inhabitants of 
Jericho prudently awaited behind their walls the 
approach of the enemy. To their surprise, no 
attempt was made to scale the walls, or force the 
gates. They saw what might seem a peaceful pro- 
cession going regularly round the walls of the city. 
The army marched first, in total silence. In the 
rear came the ark, escorted by seven priests, blow- 
ing seven trumpets, made of rams' horns. For six 
successive days this mysterious circuit took place ; 
no voice was heard from the vast and breathless 
army — nothing but the shrill wailing of the trumpet. 
On the seventh day, this extraordinary ceremony 
was repeated seven times. At the close of the last 
round, the whole army on a sudden set up a tre- 
mendous shout, the walls of the city fell, and the 
defenceless people found the triumphant enemy 
rushing along their streets. The slaughter was 
promiscuous and unsparing; not merely human life, 
but the beasts of labour were destroyed. Rahab 
alone escaped. The city was devoted to per- 
petual desolation, and a malediction imprecated 
upon the head of him who should attempt to re- 
build it 

The capture of Jericho was of great importance, 
for the art of besieging towns, however rudely for- 
tified, was yet in its infancy. The cities to the east 
of the Jordan had surrendered in consequence of 
pitched battles in the open field. Some of the 
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hill fortresses, like Jerusalem, were not taken till 
the reign of David. 

In their next expedition the Israelites suffered 
a sudden check. Three thousand men marched 
against the neighbouring city of Ai, but were re- 
pulsed with loss. The discomfiture implied the 
abandonment of their cause by the great Giver of 
victory — their abandonment, guilt. The lots were 
cast to discover the offender. The lot of condemna* 
tion fell on the tribe of Judah. Among the families 
of Judah it fell on the family of the Zarhites — aj 
that family on the household of Zabdi — of that 
household on Achan, the son of Carmi. 

The criminal confessed that he had purloined 
from the part of the booty consecrated to God, a 
rich garment of Babylonian work, and some silver. 
He was stoned, and his remains burned with fire. 

After this signal proof that no crime could escape 
detection, the army set forth, and by a stratagem 
became masters of Ai. The main body approaehed 
the city, and, when the enemy, emboldened by their 
former success, sallied forth against them, the Is- 
raelites, pretending a sudden panic, fled on all sides. 
The warriors ofo&i pursued, bnt turning back, saw 
in utter amazement their city in a blaze. Joshua 
had placed 5000 men in ambush, who, rising at an 
appointed signal, rushed on the town, and, having 
set it on fire, advanced to attack the enemy in the 
rear, while Joshua, facing about, attacked 4hem in 
front. The whole people was exterminated, their 
king hanged. 

The great body of the Israelites remained en* 
camped at Gilgal, a central position. Hither in a 
short time came some travel-tainted men, with 
mouldy provisions, their wine-skins full of rents, 
their shoes worn through. They described them* 
selves as coming from a distant country, where 
the fame of the Jewish conquests had reached 
them, to tender their humble submission. The 
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Israelites incautiously consented to a treaty, but 
found shortly that they had been outwitted by the 
inhabitants of Gibeon (a Canaanitish city) and its 
dependant Tillages which lay at no great distance. 
The treaty was neld sacred, the lives of the Gibeon- 
ites spared ; but they were degraded into a sort of 
slaves to the officiating priesthood, in which humble 
condition we find their descendants at a late period 
in the history. 

A league was now formed among the southern 
princes of the Amoritish race, five in number, headed 
Ayy Adonibezek, King of Jerusalem, to revenge the 
'defection of Gibeon, and to arrest the farther pro- 
press of the invaders. They attacked the Gibeon- 
ltes, who sent in all haste to demand assistance. 
Joshua, by a rapid night-march, fell on the Ca- 
naanites, defeated and pursued them with immense 
slaughter, while a tremendous hail-storm increased 
the panic and destruction of the flight. During this 
pursuit, took place that memorable event, the ar- 
resting the sun and moon in their respective courses, 
at the prayer of Joshua, in order that he might com- 

eete the extermination of his flying enemies. Many 
arned writers, whom to suspecftff hostility to re- 
vealed religion would be the worst uncharitableness, 
have either doubted the reality or the extent of this 
miracle. Some have supposed the miracle only ap- 
parent, and have imagined a preternatural refraction 
of the sun's rays after it had really sunk below the 
, horizon. The words " about a whole day," during 
! which the sun hasted not to go down, they trans- 
late, " after the day was finished." Others conceive 
that the whole is a highly-wrought poetical pas- 
sage from the book of Jasher, (which there is pood 
reason to believe was the great collection of national 
lyrics,) and hence abounding, according to the genius 
of Hebrew poetry, with the most daring apostrophes, 
and delighting in figures drawn from the heavenly 
bodies. Those who contend for the literal accepta- 
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tion of the miracle, urge, as its obvious purpose, the 
giving a death-blow to the prevailing superstition of 
the country, the worship of the sun and moon. Nor 
can it be denied that there is something astonishingly 
sublime in supposing the deities of the conquered 
people thus arrested in their career, and forced to 
witness the discomfiture and contribute to the extir- 
pation of their worshippers. 

After this victory the conquest was rapid and 
easy: the five kings had fled for refuge to a cave, 
from which they were taken and put to death ; city 
after city fell, tribe after tribe was exterminated. 
Joshua returned to Gil gal, having completed the 
subjugation of the south as far as Gaza, with the 
exception of some of the strong fortresses. 

The northern chieftains had looked on with im- 
politic indifference during the subjugation of the 
south ; they now saw the tide of conquest roll back 
upon themselves, and too late began to prepare for 
tneir defence. They organized a powerful con- 
federacy, and pitched their camp near the waters of 
jfl/Lerom, probably the Samachonite Lake, the first 
* into which the Jordan flows. Their strength lay in 
their cavalry and chariots, which in the central plains 
and valleys of Palestine could act with greater effect 
than in the more mountainous district of the south. 
Joshua suddenly fell upon them, and one battle de- 
cided the fate of the whole region. The conqueror 
deliberately destroyed all the chariots, and maimed 
the horses; thus wisely incapacitating the people 
from extending their conquests beyond the border* 
of Canaan. The war lasted, on the whole, seven 
¥ years, the latter part of which was consumed in the 
reduction of the cities. During this period the 
seven nations— the Canaanites properly so called, 
the Amorites, the Hittites, the Hivites, the Gir- 
gashites, the Perizzites, and the Jebusites— were 
entirely subdued, though not extirpated; thirty-one 
kings had fallen under th» •***& At the. end of 
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the seven years the Israelites grew wearv of the 
war; they longed to enjoy the fruits of their vic- 
tories. The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manas- 
seh, impatiently demanded to be dismissed to their 
families and possessions on the east of the Jordan. 
Fatally for the future peace of the commonwealth 
the war was suspended ; the conquest remained un- 
finished ; many of the Canaanites remained within 
the Jewish territory, ready on all occasions to wreak 
their vengeance on their conquerors, and perpetually 
weaning the Israelites from their own pure and 
spiritual faith to the barbarous or licentious rites of 
idolatry. 

The first two objects after the conquest were, 
first, the solemn recognition of the law on Mount 
Ebal and Gerizim, according to the last instructions 
of Moses. This scene took place with all its im- 
posing circumstances. Secondly, the survey and 
division of the land, with the location of the tribes. 
It is almost impossible to calculate with accuracy 
the area of a country, the frontier of which is 
irregular on every side. Lowman has given three 
different estimates of the extent of territory occu- 
pied by the twelve tribes, the mean between the 
two extremes approaches probably the nearest to 
the truth. According to this computation, the 
Jewish dominion, at the time of the division, was 180 
^miles long, by 130 wide, and contained 14,976,000 
acres. " This quantity of land will divide to 600,000 
men, about 81| acres in property, with a remainder 
of 1,976,000 acres for the Levitical cities, the princes 
of tribes, the heads of families, and other public 
uses. Assuming this estate of 21 j acres, assigned 
to eaeh household, of course a larger proportion of 
pasture must have been given to those tribes who 
subsisted on their herds and flocks, than of arable to 
those who lived by tillage, the portions of the latter, 
therefore, must be considerably reduced. On the 
♦the* hand, the extraordinary fertility of the whole 
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country must be taken into the account. No part 
was waste ; very little was occupied by unprofitable 
wood ; the more fertile hills were cultivated in arti- 
ficial terraces, others were hung with orchards of 
fruit-trees; the more rocky and barren districts 
were covered with vineyards. Even in the present 
day, the wars and misgovernment of ages have not 
exhausted the natural richness of the soil. Galilee, 
says Malt 6 Brun, would be a paradise were it in- 
^ habited by an industrious people, under an enlight- 
ened government. No land could be less dependant 
on foreign importation ; it bore within itself every 
thing that could be necessary for the subsistence 
and comfort of a simple agricultural people. The 
climate was healthy, the seasons regular; the former 
rains, which fell about October, after the vintage, 
prepared the ground for the seed, the latter, which 
prevailed during March and the beginning of April, 
made it grow rapidly. Directly the rains ceased, 
the grain ripened with still greater rapidity, and was 
gathered in before the end of May. The summer 
months were dry and very hot, but the nights cool 
and refreshed by copious dews. In September, the 
vintage was gathered. Grain of all kindB, wheat, 
barley, millet, zea, and other sorts, grew in abun- 
dance ; the wheat commonly yielded thirty for one. 
Besides the vine and the olive, the almond, the date, 
figs of many kinds, the orange, the pomegranate, 
and many other fruit-trees, flourished in the greatest 
luxuriance. Great quantity of honey was collected. 
The balm tree, which produced the opo-balsamum, 
a great object of trade, waff probably introduced from 
Arabia in the tim* of Solomon. It flourished about 
Jericho and in Gilead. 

By giving a rapid sketch of. the territory assigned 

to each tribe, we shall be enabled to show the poli* 

* tical divisions, the boundaries, the more remarkable 

features in the general surface of the country, and 

the productions most abundant in each district- 

Vol. I.— N 
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Commencing from the Transjordanic possessions* 
the Israelites' southern border was the river Arnon, 
which divided the land of the Hebrews from that of 
Moab. Here the tribe of Reuben received their 
allotment— the northern bank of the Arnon up to 
Aroer. It comprehended a large portion of the 
Ghor, or valley of the Jordan. Its chief cities 
Heshbon, Eleale, and Sibmah, were famous for their 
vines. All these towns stood inland in the more 
mountainous district. The ruins of many of them 
are still visible, and retain their ancient names, 
Aroer, (Arayr), Heshbon (Hesbon), Eleale (El Aal), 
Baal Meon (Myoun ), Medeba ( M adeba) . The whole 
district is called the Belka. The superiority of its 
pasturage over that of all southern Syria, is the 
cause that its possession is still fiercely contested 
by the Arabs. The Bedouins have a saying, "Thou 
canst not find a country like the Belka." The beef 
and mutton of this district are preferred to all others. 
The tribe of Gad was placed to the north of the 
Reubenites. It is almost impossible to trace their 
boundary to the south. Their land lay on both 
sides of the Jabbok (the modern Zerka). On the 
east it extended as far as Rabbath Amnion, after- 
ward Philadelphia. It contained all the east side 
of the valley of the Jordan up to the foot of the 
sea of Gennesareth, and the southern part of the 
mountain range called Gilead, the name of which, 
Djelaad, is still found belonging to a ridge south of 
the Jabbok ; formerly, however, it extended to the* 
whole range from Lebanon to the land of Reuben. 
Mr. Buckingham was struck with the romantic sce- 
nery of this district. Gilead was celebrated for its 
flocks, and for goats with remarkably fine hair, to 
which the tresses of the bride, in the Song of Solo- 
mon, are compared. North again of Gad, was 
settled the half tribe of Manasseh, occupying the 
S/ eastern shore of the lake of Gennesareth, the whole 
of Ba&han, famous for its vigorous breed of cattle* 
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and probably some part of the fertile corn-lands of 
the ancient Auronitis, the modern Haouran. This 
part of the tribe was under the command of Machir, 
the eldest descendant of Manasseh. 

Within the borders of the promised land, the 
most northern point, at the foot of Lebanon, and 
near the fountain of the Jordan, was occupied by 
part of the tribe of Dan, who, finding themselves 
straitened in their quarters, migrated and took the 
town of Laish, which assumed the name of their 
tribe. Next came Napthali, its possessions proba- 
bly running up into the delightful valleys of the 
Anti-Libanus. To Asher was assigned the sea 
coast, a long and narrow slip of land, from the 
frontiers of Sidon, all round the noble bay of Ptole- 
mais, excepting where it was broken by a part of 
the territory of Zebulun, to Carmel, including the 
mountain and part of the rich valley at its foot. 
But the sea ports, Achzib (Ecdippa) and Acco, (the 
celebrated Ptolemais, the key of the country during 
the Crusades,) remained in the power of the old 
inhabitants. The tribe of Zebulun stretched across 
the land, with one extremity resting on the lake of 
Gennesareth, the other on the sea in some part of 
the bay of Acco. Issachar, the other half of Ma- 
nasseh, and Ephraim, lay in the same manner, one 
below the other, extending from the Jordan to the 
Mediterranean. On the borders of Zebulun and 
Issachar, rose the Mount Tabor, standingtroite alone, 
on the edge of the great plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), 
which is described, even in the present day, as 
spreading out a boundless expanse of the most lux- 
uriant grain, waving like the sea. The portion of 
Manasseh became more hilly. Ephraim lay below 
a fertile, but uneven, and in some parts mountainous 
territory. On its northern extremity rose Ebal and 
Gerizim, and to the south the Mount of Ephraim, a 
district in which were several passes of great 
importance in the military history of the Jews 
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Ephraim ranked as the most numerous and power* 
ful of the northern tribes. Southward the sea 
coast and the western part of the inland district fell 
to the lot of Dan. Benjamin took possession of 
the palm groves and fertile plain of Jericho, spread 
over part of the valley of the Jordan and the head 
of the Dead Sea, and extended westward as far as 
Jebus, then a fortress in possession of the enemy, 
afterward Jerusalem. The rest of the south, to 
the borders of Edom, excepting a district on the 
south-west about Gaza, assigned to Simeon, made 
the large and opulent domain of the great tribe of 
Judah, to whom the first lot had fallen. On the 
whole, the best pastures were on the east of Jordan, 
the central plains were the most productive corn* 
lands, the hills of Judah and Benjamin had the 
richest vineyards and olive grounds. 

The assignment of the different estates, the ave- 
rage of which we will assume at about twenty acres, 
as a farther deduction should be made at this period 
on account of the unconquered parts of the terri- 
tory, seems to have been left to the local govern- 
ment of each tribe. Certain distinguished persons, 
as Joshua and Caleb, received grants of land larger 
than ordinary ; perhaps the heads of the tribes en- 
joyed a similar privilege ; but the whole land was 
subject to the common law of property. The great 
principle of this law was the inalienability of es- 
tates. Houses in walled towns might be sold in 
perpetuity, if unredeemed within the year; land 
only for a limited period. At the Jubilee, every es- 
tate reverted, without repurchase, to the original 
proprietor. Even during this period it might be re* 
deemed, should the proprietor become rich enough, 
at the value which the estate would produce during 
the years unelapsed before the jubilee. This re- 
markable Agrarian law secured the political equality 
of the people, and anticipated all the mischiefs so 
fatal to the early republics of Greece and Italy, the 
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appropriation of the whole territory of the state by 
a rich and powerful landed oligarchy, with the con* 
sequent convulsions of the community, from the 
deadly struggle between the patrician and plebeian 
orders. In the Hebrew state, the improvident in- 
dividual might reduce himself and his family to 
penury or servitude, buthe could not perpetuate a race 
of slaves or paupers. Every fifty years God, the 
King and Lord of the soil, as it were resumed the 
whole territory, and granted it back in the same ' 
portions to the descendants of the original possess- 
ors. It is curious to observe in this earliest prac- 
tical Utopia, the realization of Machiavelli's great 
maxim, the constant renovation of the state accord* 
ing to the first principles of its constitution. The 
outline of this plan may have been Egyptian. The 
king of that country, during the administration of 
Joseph, became proprietor of the whole land, and 
leased it out on a reserved rent of one-fifth, exactly 
the two-tenths or tithes paid by the Israelites. Thus 
the body of the people were an independent yeo- 
manry, residing on their hereditary farms, the boun- 
daries of which remained for ever of the same ex- 
tent ; for the removal of a neighbour's landmark was 
among the crimes against which the law uttered its 
severest malediction; an invasion of family pro- 
perty, that of Naboth's vineyard, is selected as the 
worst crime of a most tyrannical king; and in the 
decline of the state, the prophets denounce, with 
their sternest energy, this violation of the very basis 
of the commonwealth. In this luxuriant soil, each 
man had the only capital necessary to cultivate his 
property to the highest degree of productiveness, 
the industry of himself and his sons. Hence large 
properties would by no means have increased the 

Smeral wealth, while they might have endangered 
e indepehd :nce of the people. The greater danger 
to be apprehended in so populous a country, might 
seem to nave been the minute subdivisions of the 
N2 
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estates, lis all the sons inherited; the eldest had a 
double portion. Females succeeded only in default 
of males, and then under the restriction that they 
might not marry out of their own tribe. Yet this 
inconvenience seems never to have been practically 
felt, the land, though closely, was never overpeopled. 
Periods of famine are by no means common. 

The law against usury must not be omitted. It 
S3 well known how much the exactions from the 
poor, through the enormous rate of interest, added 
to the political inequalities, evils and jealousies, 
which distracted Rome and Athens. The Hebrew 
lawgiver anticipated this evil likewise. He posi- 
tively prohibited, not merely usury, but all interest 
whatever on money lent to a Hebrew. A loan was 
a charitable accommodation, due from a brother to 
a brother. Money might be lent with profit or ad- 
vantage only to a foreigner. Even pledges, or 
Cs taken in pawn, were under strict regulations, 
ting absolutely necessary to life was to be re- 
tained; on no account both the upper and lower 
stones of the hand-mill in common use. Raiment 
was to be restored before nightfall ; the raiment of 
a widow was not to be taken at all in pledge. The 
house was sacred, and could not be entered to seize 
the goods in pawn. 

Each estate was held on the tenure of military 
service ; all Israel was one standing army. Some 
curious exemptions were made, which show the at- 
tention of the lawgiver to the agricultural habits 
' and domestic comfort of his people — the being just 
married, or having newly taken a piece of land into 
cultivation. 

The only taxes were the two-tenths and the other 
religious offerings. The first tenth was assigned to 
the tribe of Levi, as we have before observed for 
the maintenance of this learned nobility, and in re- 
turn for the surrender of their right to a twelfth por- 
tion of the land. The Levites had likewise forty- 
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eight cities, each with a domain of between eight and 
nine hundred acres. Thirteen of these cities were 
in the northern provinces of Napthali, Issachar, 
Asher, and the half of Manasseh beyond Jordan. 
Twelve in Reuben, Gad, and Zebulun. In Ephraim, 
half Manasseh, and Dan, ten. In Judah, Benjamin, 
and Simeon, thirteen. 

The second tenth was called the Tithe of Feasts, 
or the Tithe of the Poor. For the first and second 
year, in the place where the nation assembled for^ 
divine worship, in the pretence of the Lord ; every 
third year in the chief town of the district, pub- 
lic tables were opened, at which all ranks and 
classes feasted together at the common expense of 
the richer proprietors. An institution, simple and 
beautiful, securing the advantages of brotherhood 
and kindly feeling, while it avoided that too great 
interference with the private and domestic habits 
which arose out of the public tables in some of the 
Grecian republics. The Hebrew was reminded suf- 
ficiently often that he was a member of a larger 
national, and a smaller municipal community, but 
his usual sphere was that of private life. The 
Greek was always a public man, the member of the 
family was lost in the citizen. 

The only public revenue of the Hebrew common- 
wealth was that of the sacred treasury, the only 
public expenditure that of the religious Worship. 
This was supported by a portion of the spoils taken 
in war; the first fruits, which in their institution 
were no more than could be carried in a basket, at 
a later period were rated to be one part in sixty ; 
the redemption of the first born, and of whatever 
was vowed to the Lord. Almost every thing of the 
last class might be commuted for money according 
to a fixed scale. The different annual festivals were 
.- well calculated to promote internal commerce; 
maritime or foreign trade, is scarcely mentioned in 
the law, excepting in two obscure prophetic intima- 
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lions of advantages, which the tribe* of Dan and 
Zebulun were to derive from their maritime situa- 
tion. On thig subject the lawgiver could have 
learned nothing in Egypt. The commerce of that 
country was confined to the inland caravan trade. 
The Egyptians hated or dreaded the sea, which 
they considered either the dwelling of the evil prin- 
ciple, or the evil principle itself. At all events, 
the Hebrews at this period were either blind to the 
maritime advantages of their situation, or unable 
to profit by them. The ports were the last places 
they conquered. Sidon, if indeed within their 
boundary, never lost its independence ; Tyre, if it 
existed, was a town too obscure to be named; 
Ecdippa and Acco remained in the power of the 
Canaanites ; Joppa is not mentioned as a port till 
much later. The manufactures of the people sup- 
plied their own wants; they brought from Egypt 
the arts of weaving woollens and linens, stuffs made 
of fine goat's hair, and probably cotton ; of dying 
in various colours, and bleaching, and of embroi- 
dering; of many kinds of carpenter's work; of 
building, some of the rules of which were regulated 
by law ; of making earthenware vessels ; of work- 
ing in iron, brass, and the precious metals, both 
casting them and forming them with the tool ; of 
gilding, engraving seals, and various other kinds of 
ornamental work, which were employed in the con- 
struction of the altars and sacred vessels of the 
Tabernacle. 

Thus the posterity of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
were permanently established in the promised land, 
each man, according 1 to the picturesque language of 
the country, dwelt under his own vine or his own 
figlree. No accident disturbed the peace, and har- 
mony of the state before the death of Joshua, ex- 
cepting a dispute between the tribes within and those 
s> beyond the Jordan. The Transjordanic tribes raised 
y ■.public altar to God; this was resented by the rest 
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of the nation as a signal of defection from the na- 
tional religion and national confederacy. But be- 
fore they resorted to violent means, they tried an 
amicable remonstrance. The conference was con- 
ducted with temper and moderation, the tribes be- 
yond the river disclaimed all intention of derogating 
from the dignity of the single national place of 
divine worship, and protested that they had raised 
the altar, not for the purpose of offering rival sacri- 
fices, but only to commemorate to their posterity the 
signal mercies of their God. The explanation was 
considered satisfactory, and peace restored. 

A short time after this event Joshua, whose mili- 
tary prowess and experience had directed the con- 
quest of the country, died. He appointed no suc- 
cessor to the supreme authority, and the separate 
republics, under the control of their own chieftains, 
and other local officers, assumed the administration 
of affairs. The Utopia of the lawgiver commenced 
its political existence; the land of milk and honey 
began to yield its fruits to a simple, free, and pious 
race of husbandmen, people worthy of its blessings : 
but one fatal act of disobedience, the desisting from 
the war before their enemies were rooted out, pre- 
vented its permanence ; and the land which was in- 
tended to be a scene of peace and freedom, before 
long became that of war and servitude. 
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BOOK VI. 

THE JUDGES. 

Authority of the Judges— Destruction of the Tribe of Denjamw 
Othniel — Deborah— Gideon — Jephthoh— Samson— £u — Samuel- 
Nomination cf Saul as King. 



THE PEllIOD 



FROM THE EXODUS TO THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 



According to Josepkus and $L 
Paul, 591 yrs. 6 m. 

The desert 40 

Conquest and partition 7 

Tofim servitude SO 

Meaopmamian servitude 8 

Othniel to second servitude. . 40 

Mnahite servitude 18 

Ehud and Sliamgar 80 

Canaanitish servitude 80 

Deborah and Barak 40 

M idiaiiitish servitude 7 

Gideon 40 

Abimetech 3 

Tola 2-2 

Jair.... 22 

A nm ion it lah servitude 18 

Jepbthah 6 

Ibzan 7 

Elon 10 

A Won 8 

Philistine servitude— Sam- \ « n 

son and Eli J eo 

Anarchy 206 

Samuel ,.. 12 

Samuel and Saul 40 

David 40 

Solomon 3 



According to the Vulgar Biblt 
Chronology », 478 yrs. 6 m. 

The desert ... 40 

Conquest and partition 6.4 

Mesopoiamian servitude J An 

and Othniel { ** 

Moabaud Ehud 80 • 

Ctiuaanites and Deborah.... 40 

Midian and Gideon 40 

ToAbiinelech 9.2 

Abimelech— Tola— Jair 48 

Jephthah 6 

Ibzau— Elon— Abdon 25 

Eli and Samson ". 40 

Samuel 21 

Saul 40 

David 40 

Solomon • 3 

mi 



According to the shorter scheme, the Exodus took place about 14SBL 
B.C. ; according to the longer, about 1600 B.C. 
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The period of the Judges is the heroic age of 
Hebrew history. It abounds in wild adventure, and 
desperate feats of individual valour. Personal ac- 
tivity, daring, and craft, were the qualifications which 
raised the judges to their title and eminence. They " 
appear in their history as gallant insurgents or 
guerilla leaders, rather than as grave administrators 
of justice, or the regular authorities of a great king- 
dom. The name by which they are called, Sophe- 
tim, derived from a word signifying "to judge,'' 
bears remarkable resemblance to the Suffetes of the 
Carthaginians. The office of the Hebrew judge 
was rather that of the military dictator, raised on an 
emergency to the command of the national forces. 
What his judicial functions could have been, seems 
very doubtful, as all ordinary cases would fall under 
the cognizance of the municipal judicatures. Nor 
do we find the judges exercising authority, or even 
engaged in war, beyond the boundaries of their own 
tribe ; unless perhaps Deborah, who sate under her 
palm-tree judging the tribes of Israel. Yet even 
this convention bears the appearance rather of an 
organized warlike confederacy, to break the yoke 
of the Canaanites, than of a peaceful judicial as- 
sembly ; and some of the tribes took no share in her 
gallant enterprise, nor, as far as appears, rendered 
any allegiance to her authority. In fact, the want 
of union among the tribes arose naturally out of 
their disobedience to the commands of their law- 
giver, and brought with it the punishment of that 
disobedience, not merely in the abandonment of 
protecting Providence, but in the ordinary course of 
events. The neighbourhood of the idolatrous tribes 
led to apostacy, apostacy to weakness and servitude. 
For, as the national strength depended on the na- 
tional union, and the only bond of the national union 
was the national religion, that bond weakened or 
dissolved, the tribes remained a number of scattered 
cantons each entirely dependant on its own inter- 
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nal resources to resist foreign invasion, or the in- 
surrection of the Canaanites. 

The imperfect conquest had left formidable ene- 
mies, not only on the frontier, but in the heart of the 
land. The necessity of taking up those arms which 
they had so rashly laid down, speedily became 
urgent. It was no longer, however, a national war, 
but a war of the separate tribes against their imme- 
diate enemies. The Danites were driven into the 
mountains by the revolt of the Amorites, and part 
of the tribe was obliged to seek a settlement by 
force of arms on the extreme northern frontier. 
The town of Laish was hence called Dan.' Judah 
and Simeon attacked Bezek, a powerful king, of 
Jebus or Jerusalem — defeated him with great loss 
— treated him as he had been accustomed to treat 
the other kings whom he had subdued, by the muti- 
lation of his extremities. They burnt the lower 
part of Jerusalem ; then, turning their arms south- 
ward, expelled the gigantic inhabitants of Hebron : 
but Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, still defied their 
power ; and though they starved many of the moun- 
tain fortresses to surrender, they dared not encounter 
the iron chariots of the inhabitants of the southern 
valleys. Ephraim took the town of Bethel ; but the 
other tribes seem to have adopted the dangerous 
measure of entering into terms with their enemies, 
and permitting them to reside in the land on the 
payment of tribute. Intermarriages soon followed, 
and led to community of religious rites. The 
Israelites strayed without scruple into the shady 
groves, where the voluptuous rites of the Canaan- 
ites were held, or attended at their gay and splendid 
festivals. By degrees they began to incorporate the 
two religions, and to pay indiscriminate homage to 
the symbolic representations of the powers of na- 
ture, particularly of the sun and moon, as well as 
to their own peculiar God, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse. 
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The decline of the national faith, and the disso- 
lution of manners, were fearfully exemplified in cer- 
tain other transactions which occurred before the 
time of the Judges. Part of the Danites, on their 
way to their conquest of the northern border, took 
nolent possession of a silver idol, the property of 
in individual named Micah, and set it up, with a 
wandering Levite for its priest, as an object of reli- 
gious worship. The crime of Benjamin was of a 
more cruel nature, and as directly opposite to the 
principles of the moral law, as to the spirit of the 
national union. It led to a bloody civil war, and 
almost to the total annihilation of the guilty tribe. 
It is a history of bloody crime, wild justice, and still 
wilder mercy. A Levite returning to his home with 
his concubine, or inferior wife, entered, to pass the 
night, the city of Gibeah, in the territory of Benja- 
min. The dissolute inhabitants abused the wretched 
woman till she died. The Levite cut the body into 
pieces, and sent a portion to each of the tribes. The 
whole of Israel assembled as one man at Mizpeh, 
heard with indignation the appeal to their justice, 
and sent to demand the surrender of the delinquents. 
The proud and powerful tribe refusing satisfaction, 
the rest declared war, and invaded their territory. 
Twice they were defeated with great slaughter: 
on the third attack, employing a common stratagem, 
they enticed their enemies, by a pretended flight, to 
leave the strong walls of Gibeah, and follow them 
into the plain. An ambush rose up behind and sur- 

Inrised the city. Benjamin was defeated with the 
oss of 25,000 men-— the guilty city razed— the whole 
land laid desolate— men, women, and children put 
to the sword: 600 men alone remained strongly 
posted oh the rock of Riinmon. But even in the 
pride of triumph, and the stern satisfaction of just 
-revenge, Israel could not behold the extermination 
of one of their tribes without the deepest sorrow 
and repentance. Yet they had swoni at Mizpeh 
Vol. L— O 
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never to pre their daughters in marriage to the un- 
natural and rebellious race. How then shall the 
families of Benjamin be renewed, and the twelve 
tribes of Jacob again meet in tljeir solemn assem- 
blies t Strange situations lead to strange expe- 
dients. One city, Jabesh in Gilead, had been guilty 
of that most heinous crime, the desertion of the 
common cause at a time of danger and distress. 
The city was devoted. All the men were slain ; 
the women given to the survivers of Benjamin. 
The number not being sufficient, the rest of the 
Benjamites were permitted to surprise the damsels 
dancing at a festival without the gates of Shiloh ; 
and by these Sabine marriages the tribe of Benjamin 
gradually recovered its strength and consideration. 
The generation which had entered the land with 
Joshua, is said to have passed away before the de- 
clension of the people from the national faith led to 
servitude ; but not entirely, for the first deliverer of 
the people was Othnielf the nephew and son-in-law of 
Caleb, whose name occurs as a brave warrior during 
the conquest. A powerful monarchy had now grown 
up in Mesopotamia ; the king, Chushan-rishathaim, 
extended his conquests at least as far as the Jordan. 
The federal leagues between the tribes was not yet 
so far relaxed but that Othniel, of Judah, took up 
their defence. At the end of eight years the Meso- 
potamian was entirely defeated, and the whole land 
remained in peace for forty more. The eastern 
tribes were then assailed by a confederacy of the 
Ammonites, Amalekites, and Moabites, under Eglon, 
king of the latter tribe. Jericho, the city of palms, 
or its site, was also taken, perhaps from the tribe of 
Benjamin not having yet recovered its strength. 
This oppression lasted eighteen years. The deli- 
verance was effected by a desperate enterprise of 
Ehud, a Benjamite.* Ehud was a man ambi-dexter, 

* It may be observed, that, although all these men were, in Hebrew 
phraseology, said to berated up by the Laid, that is, inspired wiUnb* 
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who could use his left hand as well as his right. He 
obtained an audience of Eglon, a remarkably fat 
man, struck his dagger into his body, escaped, 
and flying to the mountainous part of the land of 
Ephraim, roused that powerful tribe, and totally de- 
feated the Moabites. Eighty years of peace were 
the fruit of this hazardous adventure. The only ex- 
ploit recorded of the next judge, Shamgar, is the 
slaughter of 600 Philistines with an ox-goad, a for- 
midable weapon, if like that described by Maundrell 
—a strong pike, eight feet long, and pointed with 
iron. By this time the Canaanites in the north had 
grown into a powerful people. Hazor, the capital of 
Jabin their king, was on the shore of the Samacho- 
nite Lake, and his general, Sisera, was a man terrible 
for his valour and conduct. For twenty years he 
oppressed the northern tribes. Deborah, a high-born 
woman of the tribe of Ephraim, richly endowed at 
least with the poetic part of the character of a pro- 
phetess, was inspired with the noble design of freeing 
her brethren from the yoke. She sat in the open air, 
under a palm-tree, reminding us of the Velleda of 
ancient Germany, and organized a strong confede- 
racy. Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh, as well 
as the northern tribes, obeyed her call. She com- 
manded Barak to draw up the forces of Issachar, 
Zebulun and Naphtali on the summit of Mount Ta- 
bor. The vast army of the Canaanites, 900 cha- 
riots strong, covered the level plain of Esdraelon at 
its foot. Barak burst suddenly from the mountain— 
the Canaanites were broken, and fled. The river 
Kishon, which bounded the plain, was swollen, and 
multitudes perished in the waters. But, for the cri- 
minal inactivity of the inhabitants of Meroz, an 
adjacent town, who did not join in the pursuit, few 
would have escaped. Sisera fled, and took refuge 

noble design, and endowed with ability to deliver their country, yet all 
their particular actions are nowhere attributed to divine direction. 
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in the tent o/ Jael, a woman of the Kenite tribe (the 
descendants of Hobab, Moses 9 brother-in-law). She 
received him hospitably, entertained him with the 
pastoral refreshment of milk, and left him to repose. 
In his sleep she drove one of the iron pegs of the 
tent into his head and killed him. Deborah's hymn 
of triumph was worthy of the victory. The solemn 
religious commencement — the picturesque descrip- 
tion of the state of the country— the mustering of 
the troops from all quarters — the sudden transition 
to the most contemptuous sarcasm against the tribes 
that stood aloof— the life, fire, and energy of the 
battle — the bitter pathos of the close— lyric poetry 
has nothing in any language which can surpass the 
boldness and animation of this striking production. 
But this hymn has great historic as well as poetic 
value. It is the only description of the relation of 
the tribes to each other, and of the state of society 
during the period of the Judges. The northern 
tribes — Zebulun, Issachar, Naphtali— appear in a 
state of insurrection against their oppressors : they 
receive some assistance from Ephraim, M anasseh, 
and Benjamin. The pastoral tribes beyond Jordan 
remain in unpatriotic inactivity. Dan and Asher are 
engaged in their maritime concerns ; a curious fact, 
for we have no other intimation of any mercantile 
transactions of the Hebrews — as these expressions 
seem to imply— earlier than the reign of Solomon. 
Of Judah and Simeon there is no notice whatever, as 
if they had seceded from the confederacy, or were 
occupied by enemies of their own. 

That sang Deborah and Barak, son of Abinoam, 

In the day of victory thus they sang : 

That Israel hath wrought her mighty vengeance, 

That the willing people rushed to t — 

Oh, therefore, praise Jehovah 1 



Hear, ye kings J give ear, ye princes ! 

I to Jehovah, I will lift the song, 

I win sound the harp to Jehovah, God of 



lal 



Jehovah ! when thou wentest forth from flelr ! 
When thou niarchedst through the fields of 
Quaked the earth, and poured the heavens, 
Tea, the clouds poured down with water : 
Before Jehovah's face tlie mountains melted, 
That Sinai before Jehovah's face, 
The God of Israel. 

In the days of Shamgar, son of Anath. 

In Jael's days, untrodden were the highways, 

Through the winding by-path stole the traveller ; 

Upon the plains deserted lay the hamlets, 

Even till Uiat I, till Deborah arose, 

Till I arose in Israel a mother. 

They chose new gods ; 

War was in all their gates ! 

Was buckler seen, or lance, 

'If ong forty thousand sons of Israel 1 

My soul is yours, ye chiefs of Israel ! 
And ye, the self-devoted of the people, 
Praise ye the Lord with me ! 
Ye that ride upon the snow-white asses ; 
Ye that sit to judge on rich divans ; 
Ye that plod on foot the open way, 
Gome meditate the song. 

For the noise of plundering archers by the wells of water 
Now they meet and sing aloud Jehovah's righteous acts ; 
His righteous acts the hamlets sing upon the open plains, 
And enter their deserted gates the people of Jehovah. 

Awake, Deborah ! awake t 

A wake, uplift the song ! 

Barak, awake! and lead thy captives captive, 

Thou son of Abinoam 1 

With him a valiant few went down against the mighty, 
With me Jehovah's people went down against the strocf. 

First Ephratm, from the Blount of Amalek, 
And after thee, the bands of Benjamin ! 
From Machir came the rulers of the people, 
From Zebulun those that bear the Marshall's staff; 
And Issachar's brave princes came with Deborah, 
Issachar, the strength of Barak : 
They burst into the valley on his footsteps. 

By Reuben's fountains there was deep debating— 
Why mt'st thou idle, Reuben, 'mkl thy herd-stalls 1 
Was it to hear the lowing of thy cattle. 
By Reuben's fountains there was deep debating— 

And Gilead lingered on the shores of Jordan— 
And Dan, why dwelled he among bis ships 1— 
And AahardweUed in big sea-shore havens, 
03 
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And sate npon hisiwtantecipttous. 
But Zebulua was a death-defying peof 
And NaphtaU from off the mountain 1 



Came the king and fought, 

Fought the kings of Canaan, 

By Taanach, by Megiddo's waters, 

For the golden booty that they won not 

From the heavens they fought 'gainst Sisera, 
In their courses fought their stars against him: 
The torrent Klsbon swept them down, 
That ancient river Kishon. 
So trample thou, my soul, upon their might 

Then stamped the clattering boon of prancing 
At the flight, at the flight of the mighty. 

Curse ye Meroz, satth the angel of the Lord, 

Curse, a twofold curse upon her dastard sons: 

For they came not to the succour of Jehovah, 

To the succour of Jehovah 'gainst the mighty. 

Above all women blest be Jael, 

Heber the Kenite's wife, 

O'er all the women blest, that dwell in tents. 

Water he asked— she gave him milk, 
The curded milk, in her costliest bowl. 

Her left hand to the nail she set, 
Her right hand to the workman's hammer- 
Then Sisera she smote— she clave his head; 
She bruised— she pierced his temples. 
At her feet he bowed ; he fell ; he lay ; 
At her feet he bowed ; he fell; 
Where he bowed, there he fell dead. 

From the window she looked forth, she cried, 
The mother of Sisera, through the lattice: 
* 4 Why is bis chariot so long in coming ? 
Why tarry the wheels of his chariot f 
Her prudent women answered her— 
Tea, she herself gave answer to herself— 
" Have they not seized, not shared the spoil 1 
One damsel, or two damsels to each chief! 
To Sisera a many-coloured robe, 
A many-coloured robe, and richly broidered. 
Many coloured, and broidered round the neck." 

Thus perish all thine enemies, Jehovah; 

And those who love thee, like the sun, shine forth, 

The sun in all its glory.* 



• In the above translation an attempt is made to preserve i . _ 
like a rhythmical flow. It adheres to the original language, excepting 
where an occasional word is, but rarely, inserted, far the sake of per- 



At the end of forty yean of peace new enemies 
appeared— the wild hordes of the desert. Midi- 
amtes, Amalekites, and other nomadic tribes, swept 
over almost the whole land^pitched their tents, and 
fed their camels in the midst of the rich corn-fields 
of Israel. This was the most extensive and destruc- 
tive servitude the nation had yet suffered. The 
people fled to mountain fastnesses, and hid them- 
selves in caves. The land lay uncultivated, the 
cattle were destroyed, and a grievous famine ensued* 
The miserable Israelites called upon their God for 
succour, and Gideon, of the tribe of Manasseh, re- 
ceived the divine commission as the deliverer of his 
country. An angel appeared to him while he was 
thrashing corn by stealth in an underground wine- 
press ; preternatural signs convinced him of the ce- 
lestial nature of his visitant. Gideon had offered, 
as a present to this superior being, m kid and a small 
portion of flour: he laid them on a rock. The angel 
touched them, and fire arose from the rock and con- 
sumed them. His first exploit, after having built an 
altar, and, according to divine command, offered 
sacrifice, was to overthrow at midnight the altar of 
Baal in the city of Ophrah. His father Joash was 
commanded by the indignant citizens to brine forth 
his son to be punished for this offence. Will y% 
vUadfor Baal f said the old man : let Baal plead fir 
Jum$elf. And Gideon thence was called Jerub-baal 
— let Baal plead. The whole host of the invaders 
lay encamped on the plain of Jezreel. Gideon de- 
manded a sign from heaven ; it was granted. One 
night, the dews which fall so copiously in those re- 
gions, fell only on a fleece which he had spread ; the 
next night the ground was steeped with moisture--* 
the fleece remained dry. Gideon now prepared for 
a vigorous attack ; 33,000 men, from Manasseh, Ze- 
bulun, Napthali, and Asher, rallied at the sound of 
his trumpet— hut the victory was to be achieved bv 
a much smaller band* The army wag first dimi- 
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lushed to 10,000— all whose valour could not be 
relied on being allowed to return home. These 
were again reduced, by a singular process, of which 
it is difficult to discover the meaning. They were 
led to the water side : those who knelt down to drink 
were dismissed; those who stood up, and lifted the 
water to their lips with their hands, were retained. 
Thus 300 of the bravest were chosen for a night 
attack. Each of these had a trumpet, a concealed 
lamp, and an earthen pot. At the onset, each crashed 
his pot in pieces, and blew his trumpet with all his 
might. The wild and mingled tribes awoke, and, in 
their panic and confusion, turned their arms upon 
each other. The herds, and particularly the camels, 
affrighted at the lights, ran wildly about, and added 
to the tumult. The fugitives were slain by the rest 
of Gideon's troops. The Ephraimites now joined 
the insurrection,<pursued the remnant of the Midian- 
ites beyond Palestine, and slew two of their princes, 
Oreb and Zeb. Their indignation against Gideon, 
at not being earlier summoned to the war, was 
soothed by the courtesy of the leadejs. Gideon took 
a dreadful revenge on the inhabitants of Succoth 
for having refused refreshment to his famishing war- 
riors — he scourged their elders to death with thorns. 
He inflicted as dreadful a chastisement on the sur- 
viving princes of Midian, Zebah and Zalmuna, who 
had slain his kindred : he put them to death without 
mercy ; and thus the war ended with the loss of 
130,000 men to the Midianites. The gratitude of 
his compatriots induced them to make an offer of 
royal authority to Gideon, but his ambition was sa- 
tisfied with the deliverance of his country; he re- 
turned to dwell in quiet in his native city. Yet even 
Gideon fell into a direct violation of the law. From 
the spoil of the Midianites, who, like all the inhabit- 
ants of those regions, wore enormous golden ear- 
rings, and from the splendid raiment of the kings, ho 
made an ephod or priestly garment; and set up a 
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worship distinct from the one sacred place in Shiloh, 
where the ark rested. 

After the death of Gideon, his bastard son Abi- 
melech, a daring and bloody man, determined to 
attain the crown which his father had rejected. He 
formed a conspiracy with his mother's kindred at 
Shechem ; with a band of adventurers fell unex- 
pectedly on Ophrah; seized his father's seventy 
sons, slew them all ; and, in a great convention of 
the Shechemites and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns, was elected king by acclamation. 
Of all Gideon's sons, Jotham alone, the youngest, 
had escaped. On the summit of Gerizim, which 
overlooked Shechem, he denounced the usurper, 
and reproved the people in the well-known parable : 
" The olive tree and the vine refused to assume the 
royal dignity, but the worthless bramble accepted at 
once the first offer of a tyrannous superiority over 
the trees of the forest." The authority of Abime- 
lech seems to have been confined to Shechem and' 
its neighbourhood; the other tribes neither contri- 
buted to his rise or downfall. But the fickle She* 
chemites, after three years, began to be weary of 
their king, and attempted to throw off the yoke. 
.The usurper was not wanting in vigour and prompti- • 
tude ; he took the city, razed it to the ground, and 
burned the citadel, on which they seem to have 
relied as a place of strength. Pursuing his con- 
quests, he was accidentally wounded by a woman 
during an attack on Thebez, but disdaining to die by 
so ignoble a hand, he commanded his armour-bearer 
to pierce him with his sword. 

Two undistinguished names follow in the list of 
Judges : Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, who never- 
theless dwelt at Shamir in the mountainous country 
of the Ephraimites ; and Jair, a Gileadite, whose 
thirty sons were masters of thirty cities, and rode on 
thirty an colts. A new apostacy led to a new 
invasion. The Philistines attacked the southern 
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border; and a more formidable enemy, the Am- 
monites, not merely subdued the tribes beyond 
Jordan, but crossed the river, and engaged the 
combined forces of Ephraim, Judah, and Benjamin* 
Jephthah, a bastard son of Gilead, having been 
wrongfully expelled from his father's house, had 
taken refuge in a wild country, and become a noted 
captain of freebooters. His kindred, groaning under 
foreign oppression, began to look to their valiant, 
though lawless compatriot whose profession how- 
ever, according to their usage, was no more dis- 
honourable than that of a pirate in the elder days of 
Greece. They sent for him, and made him head of 
their city. Jephthah's first measure was to send an 
embassy to the Ammonitish king, remonstrating on 
his unprovoked aggression. The Ammonite de- 
manded the formal surrender of the transjordanic 
provinces, as the patrimony of his own ancestors 
and of those of his allies. Negotiations being 
fruitless, Jephthah prepared for war. But before he 
set forth he made the memorable vow, that, if he 
returned victorious, he would sacrifice as a burnt 
offering whatever first met him on his entrance into 
his native city, Mizpeh. He gained a splendid vic- 
tory; but it was neither one of those animals 
appointed for sacrifice, nor even an unclean beast, 
an ass, or camel, prohibited by the law, which was 
destined for the burnt offering of Jephthah. At the 
news of her father's victory, his only daughter 
came dancing forth in the gladness of her heart, 
and with the most jocund instruments of music, to 
salute the deliverer of his people. The miserable 
father rent his clothes in agony, but the noble-spirited 
maiden would not hear of the evasion or disregard 
of the vow ; she only demanded a short period to 
bewail upon the mountains, like the Antigone of 
Sophocles, her dying without hope of becoming a 
bride or mother of Israel, and then submitted to. her 
fate. Many learned writers have laboured to relieve 
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the Jewish annals and the character of the judge 
from the imputation of human sacrifice, and have 
supposed that Jephthah's daughter was consecrated 
to the service of the tabernacle, and devoted to per- 
petual virginity. But all these expedients are far 
more improbable, than that a fierce freebooter, in a 
period of anarchy, should mistake an act of cruel 
superstition for an act of religion ; and it is certain 
that vows of celibacy were totally unknown among 
the Hebrews, and belong to a different stage of 
society. Another objection of Michaelis is fatal 
to these views. The daughter could not be con- 
secrated to the service of the high priest, for the 
high priest and the ark were then at Shiloh, in the 
territory of Ephraim, with whom Jephthah was at 
deadly war. The haughty and overbearing cha- 
racter of this tribe resented, as usual, their not 
being summoned to take the lead in the Ammon- 
itish war. They threatened to wreak their ven- 
geance on Jephthah and his adherents; but the 
Gileadite chieftain defeated them, and at the pas- 
sage of the Jordan, distinguishing the Ephraimites 
by a peculiar pronunciation, (Shibboleth, water- 
streams, they sounded as Sibboleth,) put them to 
the sword without mercy to the number of 42,000. 
Jephthah enjoyed his dignity for seven years ; then 
follow a list of undistinguished names; of their 
actions, or against whom they waged war, the re- 
cord is silent, lbzan of Bethlehem judged seven; 
Elon of Zebulun ten ; Abdon, an Ephraimite, eight 
years. 

The oppressions of the foreign powers which had 
hitherto overrun or subdued Palestine, had been 
heavy and debasing while they lasted, but once 
repelled, the invaders retired within their own fron- 
tiers ; the Philistines on the southern borders were 
more dangerous and implacable enemies to the peace 
of Israel. They had subdued apparently the whole 
allotment of Simeon ; this tribe was annihilated, or 
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scattered for refuge among the rest. Gaza and 
Ashkelon were in the power of the conquerors, and 
their frontier extended to that of Dan. At this 
juncture the most extraordinary of the Jewish 
heroes appeared; a man of prodigious physical 
power, which he displayed not m any vigorous and 
consistent plan of defence against the enemy, but 
in the wildest feats of personal daring. It was his 
amusement to plunge headlong into peril, from which 
he extricated nimself by his individual strength* 
Samson never appears at the head of an army, his 
campaigns are conducted in his own single person. 
As in those of the Grecian Hercules, and the Ara- 
bian Antar, a kind of comic vein runs through the 
early adventures of the stout-hearted warrior, in 
which love of women, of riddles, and of slaying 
Philistines out of mere wantonness, vie for the 
mastery. Yet his life began in marvel, and ended 
in the deepest tragedy. An angel announced to the 
wife of Manoah, a man of eminence in the tribe of 
Dan, that her barrenness should be removed, and 
that she should become the mother of a wonderful 
child. The child was to be a Nazarite from the 
womb, that is, dedicated by vow to the Lord ; he 
was, therefore, to allow his hair to grow, and pre- 
serve the most rigid abstinence. A second time 
the angel appeared to Manoah and his wife, renewed 
the command and the promise, and mounting with 
the smoke of the sacrifice they had offered, ascended 
into Heaven. When Samson grew up, his first 
demand was, that he might marry a Philistine 
woman, whom he had seen and fallen in love with 
at Timnath. With reluctance his parents con- 
sented, for they suspected some latent design against 
the oppressor* As he went down to Timnath, a 
young lion.roared at him ; Samson tore him asunder 
with his hands. The next time he passed that way 
bees had hived in the lion's carcass, and at his 
bridal feast he gave this riddle to the thirty youths 
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who attended him, if they found it out he was to 
forfeit to each a sheet and a garment, if they did 
not, they were to pay the same to him. Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness* At the entreaty of his wife he betrayed 
the secret to her, and she to her countrymen. Had 
ye not ploughed with my heifer, ye had not found out 
my riddle, replied the indignant bridegroom, and 
immediately set out and slew thirty Philistines, in 
order to make good his promise. He then returned 
home in anger, but in a short time visiting his wif# 
again, he found her married to another. To revenge 
himself he caught three hundred jackals, tied them 
tail to tail with a fire-brand between them, and 
turned them loose into the dry corn-fields of the 
Philistines. In return they burned his wife and 
her father to death. Samson immediately fell on 
them, and slew great numbers : he then took refuge 
on a rock called Etam. The Philistines were assem- 
bled in a narrow pass, from some fanciful resem- 
blance to the jaw-bone of an ass, or more probably, 
from the adventure of Samson, called Lehi. So 
completely were the valiant tribe of Judah disheart- 
ened by the Philistine oppression, that, to appease 
their wrath, they determined to surrender Samson* 
They seized and bound him, and brought him to the 
pass. There the spirit of the Ij>rd came upon him, 
he burst the bonds like flax, seized the jaw-bone of 
an ass that lay in the way, and with this strange 
weapon slew a thousand men. But exhausted with 
fatigue and thirst, he began to faint, the ground was 
suddenly cloven, and a spring of water flowed 
before his feet. His next exploit was to visit a 
harlot in Gaza, the capital city of his enemies. They 
closed their gates, and waited quietly to seize their 
formidable foe. At midnight Samson arose, burst 
the gates, took them on his shoulders, and left them 
on a hill near twenty miles distant* He then fell 
into the more fatal snares of Delilah. Th* Philistine 
Vi>L. I.— P 
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chieftains bribed her to obtain the secret of his pro- 
digious strength. Twice he eluded her; the third 
time he betrayed himself into her power. It lay in 
the accomplishment of his Nazaritish vow, part of 
which was never to permit his hair to be shorn. In 
his sleep she deprived him of his hair and of his 
strength. The Philistines seized him, put out his 
eyes, bound him with brazen fetters, and set him to 
the servile task of grinding at the mill. The grave 
and solemn mind of Milton has seized upon the 
history of Samson at this point, and arrayed the 
close of his life in all the grandeur of heroic patience 
and resignation. The insults of the Philistines did 
not end with the prison ; savages delight in making 
a public exhibition of distinguished captives, ana 
this barbarous people sent for their prisoner to 
contribute to their diversion in a kind of rude am- 
phitheatre, in the area of which stood the captive ; 
the roof, which formed the seats, was crowded 
with spectators. But the strength of Samson had 
now returned ; the whole building was supported 
by two pillars, which he grasped, and leaning him- 
self forward, dragged down the whole building, 
burying himself and all his enemies in one common 
ruin. 

While Samson was thus wasting his prodigal 
strength, not altogether uselessly, for, without doubt, 
the terror of his name retarded the progress of the 
Philistine conquests, and inspired courage into the 
disheartened Israelites; still without that permanent 
advantage to the liberty of his countrymen which 
might have been expected from such preternatural 
powers, regulated by prudence and self-restraint ; a 
wiser and more useful head of the state was grow- 
ing up within the sacred precincts of the tabernacle* 
Hannah, one of the wives of Elkanah,'a Levite who 
resided in Rama-Zophim, a city in Mount Ephraim, 
made a vow, that if the curse of barrenness were 
removed from her, she would devote her first-bom 
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to the service of God. Samuel, her son, was thus 
educated in the service of the high priest E1L It 
was to be expected that the high priest would obtain 
great weight and authority in the Hebrew constitu- 
tion. Wherever the ark resided, might be consi- 
dered the temporary capital of the state. The 
present circumstances of the Hebrew history con- 
tributed to exalt still higher the sacerdotal power. 
The tabernacle and the ark were at Shiloh in the 
territory of Ephraim, from its fortunate central 
position the most powerful, as the least exposed to 
foreign invasion, of all the provinces. The northern 
and eastern tribes had enough to do to defend their 
frontiers; Judah, the great rival of Ephraim, now 
tamely acknowledged the Philistines as their mas- 
ters. Hence the uncontested pre-eminence of the 
Ephraimites led to a temporary union of a civil as 
well as religious supremacy in the high priest Eli. 
But Eli was now old and almost blind, his criminal 
indulgence to his sons Hophni and Phineas had 
brought disorder and licentiousness into the sacred 
ceremonies. The priests had become overbearing 
and tyrannical; instead of taking the portions of 
the sacrifices assigned by the law, they selected all 
the better parts for their own use ; and Hophni and 
Phineas had introduced stilL worse abuses, those 
which disgraced the voluptuous rites of the heathen 
deities. They debauched the women who assem- 
bled before the tabernacle, and the worship of Je 
hovah was thus in danger of becoming as impure, 
as that of Baal Peor, or the Babylonian Mylitta. 
In the midst of this corruption the blameless 
Samuel grew up to manhood. Already in his 
early youth he had received divine intimations of 
his future greatness ; the voice of God, while he 
slumbered within the area where the tabernacle 
stood, had three times called upon his name ; and 
at length aroused him, and commanded him to com- 
municate to the aged Eli the fate which awaited 
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his family. The war between the Philistines and 
Israelites broke out anew ; whether the Israelites, 
encouraged by the destruction of so many of the 
Philistine chieftains in the fall of the temple at 
Gaza, had endeavoured to throw off the yoke, or 
whether the Philistines seized the opportunity of 
Samson's death to extend their dominion, does not 
appear. A bloody battle took place at Aphek, in 
the northern part of Judah, in which the Israelites 
were totally defeated, and in their desperation 
they determined to resort to those means of con- 
quest which had proved irresistible under the di- 
' rection of- Joshua. They sent to Shiloh for the 
ark of God, and placed it in the centre of their 
forces. But the days were gone when the rivers 
dried up, and the walls of cities fell down, and the 
enemy fled at once before the symbol of the pre- 
sence of Israel's God. The measure was unau- 
thorized by the Divine command. Yet even the vic- 
torious Philistines were not free from hereditary ap- 
prehension of the mighty God, who had discomfited 
the Egyptians, and subjugated the whole land of the 
Canaanites. They exhorted each other to maintain 
their character for valour. The Israelites fought 
with desperate but unavailing resolution — the iron 
chariots of the Philistines triumphed. Thirty thou- 
sand Israelites perished, and the ark of God fell into 
the hands of the uncircumcised — the guilty sons of 
Eli were slain in its defence. The aged high priest 
sat by the wayside in dreadful anxiety for the fate 
of the ark. A messenger rushed in, bearing the sad 
intelligence ; a wild cry ran through the whole city, 
the blind old man, now ninety-eight years of age, 
fell from his seat, broke his neck, and died. The 
wife of Phineas was seized with the pains of pre- 
mature labour; the women around her endeavoured 
to* console her with the intelligence that she had 
borne a male child ; she paid no attention to their 
words, and only uttered a passionate exclamation, 
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by which we may judge how strongly the religious 
reverence for the divine worship was rooted in the 
hearts of the Israelites. The pride and exultation 
of maternal tenderness, the grief for her father-in- 
law and her. husband were absorbed in a deeper 
feeling. She said, the ark of God is taken ; and she 
called her child Ichabod, the glory is departed from 
Israel. 

Nothing now remained to the race of Abraham 
but the prospect of hopeless and irremediable ser- 
vitude. Their God had abandoned them — perhaps 
might appear on the side of their enemies. Mot 
merely the glory, and the independence, even the 
political existence of Israel seemed departed with 
the ark, departed for ever. With what amazement 
and joy must the extraordinary intelligence have 
been received, that, after seven months, the Philis- 
tines weie sending back the ark of God, not in con- 
tempt of his power, but with signs of reverential 
terror. They had sent the strange deity from city to 
eity, everywhere their own gods had been rebuked, 
the statues had fallen prostrate, their harvests had 
been wasted by mice, their persons afflicted by a 
loathsome disease. They yoked two milch kine to 
the car, and loaded it with propitiatory offerings. 
Instead of lingering near their calves, the kine had 
set off on the direct road to Bethshemesh, within the 
border of the Israelites. There the Levites received 
it, and sacrificed the kine to the Almighty. The 
profane curiosity of the inhabitants of Bethshemesh 
was punished, seventy men were struck dead for 
presuming to look within the ark, which was soon 
after solemnly removed to the city of Kiriath- 
jearim. 

Yet twenty years longer the Israelites groaned 
under the yoke of the Philistines ; but Samuel was 
now grown to manhood; and was established not 
merely with the authority of a judge, but likewise 
of a prophet. The high priesthood had passed into 
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the next branch of the family of Eli, and sunk into 
comparative insignificance before the acknowledged 
weight of the ue w leader. Samuel, having laboured 
with success to extirpate the idolatrous practices 
which had grown up among the people, summoned 
a general assembly at Mizpeh. The Philistines 
took alarm, and put their forces in motion to sup* 
press the insurrection. The Israelites were full of 
terror, but too far engaged to recede ; their confi- 
dence in the favour of God towards their righteous 
judge, induced them to risk their safety on the 
acceptance of his prayers. The event was a vic- 
tory so complete, caused partly by a tremendous 
storm, that the Philistines were forced to evacuate 
the whole country, and to accept of equitable terms 
of peace. 

The civil administration of Samuel was equally 
prosperous* He united at least all the southern 
tribes under his authority: he held three annual 
sessions of justice at Bethel, Gilgal and Mizpeh: 
his residence he fixed in his native city of Raman. 
But his sons, who in his old age were installed in 
the judicial office, did not follow the example of their 
upright father; they were venal and corrupt. The 
people therefore, having seen the superior efficacy 
of the monarchical government, which prevailed in 
the neighbouring countries, by a formal representa- 
tion of their elders, demanded that their republican 
po^ty should be changed into an hereditary king* 
dbm. It is most remarkable that Moses had anti* 
cipated this resolution ; and, providing against the 
contingency of kingly government, had laid down 
regulations for the election of a sovereign and the 
administration of regal power. The king was not 
to be a foreigner, lest the independence of the coun- 
try should be lost, and the Israelitish common- 
wealth sink into a province of some great empire. 
He was prohibited from maintaining any force of 
cavalry, lest he should attempt foreign conquest, to 
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the neglect or danger of the internal strength and 
security of the kingdom. The lawgiver either per- 
coived that a free republic, or rather a federal 
government of twelve distinct republics, was an ex- 
periment in the constitution of society, or that 
the external relations of the commonwealth might 
so far change as to require a more vigorous execu- 
tive. The avowed objects of the people in demand- 
ing a king were, the more certain administration of 
justice, and the organization of a strong and per- 
manent military force; that our king might judge 
us, and go out before us, and fight our battles. The 
national militia, untrained and undisciplined, might 
be sufficient to repel the tumultuary invasions of the 
wandering tribes ; but they had now to resist power- 
ful monarchies, and the formidable league of the 
Philistine chieftains, who could bring into the field 
an overwhelming power of chariots and cavalry. 
The prosperity of the state under David and Solo- 
mon amply justifies the deviation from the original 
constitution. The conduct of Samuel on this occa- 
sion was prudent and moderate: he fairly laid 
before the people the dangers of an oriental des- 
potism, the only monarchy then known, with all the 
exactions and oppressions of arbitrary power; and 
left them to make their choice. The popular feel- 
ing was decided in favour of the change. The next 
object therefore was the election of the king. The 
nomination took place by divine instruction, but 
may be admired on the plainest principles of human 
policy. The upright and disinterested Samuel 
showed no favour to his own family, kindred, or 
tribe. It was expedient that the king should be 
chosen from the southern tribes, as move immedi- 
ately exposed to the most dangerous and implacable 
enemy. A prince of Asher or Napthali might have 
neglected the interests of Judah and Benjamin. Aa 
election from the great rival tribes of Ejihraim or 
Judah might excite mutual jealousy, or dread of a 
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domineering influence among the weaker clans. A 
youth of singularly tall and striking person, an emi- 
nent distinction in the East, arrived at Raman. 
He was the son of a Benjamitish chieftain, and had 
been wandering in search of some asses, a valuable 
property, which his father had lost. Him Samuel 
is directed to nominate and receive with regal 
honours. Giving him the chief seat and distin- 
guished portion at a feast where thirty persons were 
present, he proceeds privately to anoint him as the 
future king. But the youth was to be prepared for 
his high office by a course of religious instruction ; 
and his mind imbued with deep and powerful enthu- 
siasm for the national law and national faith. He 
was sent to one of those schools of the prophets, 
most likely instituted by Samuel, where the pupils 
were initiated in the circle of Hebrew education, 
religious knowledge, religious music, and religious 
poetry. Here the character of the youth was totally 
changed: he mingled in the sacred dances; his 
spirit became full of lofty and aspiring thoughts. 
So totally were the former levity and carelessness 
of his youth cast off, that his wandering compatriots 
exclaimed, Is Saul also among the prophets? Thus 
qualified for the royal dignity, at a solemn assembly 
at Mizpeh, Saul is designated by lot, and received as 
king, not indeed without 4nurmur or opposition from 
some few factious spirits, but by the unanimous 
consent of the great majority. His first measure 
was bold, and answerable to the public expectation, 
{ as showing that the strength and vigilance of the 
royal power would extend its protection to the 
remotest part of the commonwealth. Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites, had invaded the Transjordanic 
tribes, and now besieged the town of Jabez, in 
Gilead. He demanded that the inhabitants should 
submit to have their eyes put out ; a revolting act 
of cruelty, which he had exacted, as a sign of sub- 
lection, from all the people he had subdued. The 
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Inhabitants sent in all haste to the king for succour. 
8aul instantly hewed a yoke of oxen to pieces, and 
sent this sign, like the fiery cross of the High- 
landers, to summon all the tribes of Israel. The 
army mustered to the number of 330,000 men. 
The Ammonites were totally defeated and dispersed. 
The young king signalized his victory by an act 
of mercy; though persuaded to use his power to 
revenge niniself on the factious persons who had 
opposed his elevation, he refused, and declared that 
the life of no Israelite should be sacrificed at such a 
period of public rejoicing. 

Encouraged by this prosperous commencement, 
Samuel assembled the people at Gilgal. Here the 
upright magistrate solemnly appealed to the whole 
assembly to bear witness to the justice and integrity 
of his administration, invited their scrutiny, and 
defied their censure : and thus, having given a public 
account of his charge, rebuked the people both by 
his own words and a sign from heaven, a thunder- 
storm at the unusual time of the wheat-harvest, for 
their innovation on the established constitution 
without direct pre-instruction from heaven, he sur- 
rendered his judicial authority, and proceeded to the 
formal inauguration of the king elect. 

Thus ended the period of the Judges ; a period, if 
carelessly surveyed, of alternate slavery and bloody 
struggles for independence. Hence may rashly be 
inferred the total failure of the Mosaic polity in 
securing the happiness of the people. It has already 
been shown that the views of the legislator were 
not completely carried into effect, and that the 
miseries of the people were the natural consequences 
of their deviation from their original statutes. But, 
in fact, out of this period of about 460 years, not 
one-fourth was passed under foreign oppression, and 
many of the servitudes seem to have been local, 
extending only over certain tribes, not over the 
whole nation. Above 300 years of peaceful and 
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uneventful happiness remain, to which history, only 
faithful in recording the crimes and sufferings of 
man, hears the favourable testimony of her silence. 
If the Hebrew nation did not enjoy a high degree of 
intellectual civilization, yet as simple husbandmen, 
possessing perfect freedom, equal laws, the regular 
administration of justice— cultivating a soil which 
yielded bountifully, yet required but light labour — 
with a religion strict as regards the morals which 
are essential to individual, domestic, and national 
peace, yet indulgent in every kind of social and fes- 
tive enjoyment, — the descendants of Abraham had 
reached a higher state of virtue and happiness than 
any other nation of the period. A uniform sim- 
plicity of manners pervaded the whole people ; they 
were all shepherds or husbandmen. Gideon was 
summoned, to deliver his country, from the thrash- 
ing-floor : Saul, even after he was elected king, was 
found driving his herd : David was educated in the 
sheepfold. But the habits of the people are no- 
where described with such apparent fidelity and 
lively interest as in the rural tale of Ruth and her 
kinsman — a history which unites all the sweetness 
of the best pastoral poetry with the truth and simpli- 
city of real life. Now, however, we must turn to 
the rise, the greatness, and the fall of the Hebrew 
monarchy. 
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Some time must have elapsed between the nomi- 
nation of Saul and his active and regular adminis- 
tration of the kingly office : he was a youth when 
nominated, his son Jonathan now appears grown 
up, a gallant and daring warrior. The monarch's 
first care was to form a regular and disciplined 
army; for the Philistines were mustering the most 
numerous and overpowering host they had ever 
brought into the field. Jonathan began the war' by 
attacking a garrison at Geba, before the preparations 
were completed. The Philistines broke into the 
country, and, with 3000 chariots and 6000 horse, 
swept the whole region. The panic-stricken Israel- 
ites fled on all sides : the few troops which obeyed 
the trumpet of Saul met at Gilgal. Here Saul, in 
direct violation of the Hebrew constitution and the 
express command of Samuel, took upon himself the 
pnestly function, and offered sacrifice. The union of 
these two offices in one person would either have 
given an overweening weight to the kingly authority ? 
or the religious primacy, instead of maintaining its 
independent dignity, would have sunk into a sub- 
ordinate branch of the royal office. Samuel, who, 
if he offered sacrifice, probably assumed that right 
as belonging to the prophetic function, denounced, 
as the penalty of Saul's offence, that the kingdom 
should not be hereditary in hia-line, but pase into 
that of a man more obedient tor the divine initttu* 
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tions. In the meantime the Philistines overran the 
territory; part turned southward to the valley near 
the Dead Sea, part to the mountainous country of 
Ephraim, part towards the Jordan as far as Ophrah. 
Tney seized all the arms, and carried away all the 
smiths in the country, forcing the inhabitants to go 
to their towns to get all their larger implements of 
husbandry ground* Saul occupied the strong for* 
tress of Gibeah with 600 ill-armed men. From this 
critical situation he was delivered by an adventurous 
exploit of Jonathan. This daring youth, unknown 
to his father, and accompanied only by his armour- 
bearer, scaled a rock which was an outpost of the 
enemy, slew twenty men, and threw such confusion 
into the camp that the army, most likely formed of 
different tribes, fell upon each other. Saul, per- 
ceiving this from the height of Gibeah, rushed 
down,, and increased Ihe tumult. The Philistines* 
fled on all sides : the Israelites sallied forth from 
their hiding-places in the woods and rocks, and slew 
them without mercy. The blow would have been 
more fatal but for an impolitic vow of Saul, who 
had adjured the people not to taste food till the close 
of the day. Many evils ensued from this rash oath. 
The weary soldiers could not pursue their advan- 
tage : when they came to eat, they seized the spoil, 
and, in direct violation of the law, eat the meat 
while the blood was still in it. Saul hastened to 
prevent this crime, and commanded a large stone to 
be rolled forward, on which the cattle might be 
slain, and the blood flow off. Worse than all, Jona- 
than was found to have violated the vow, of which 
he was ignorant, by tasting a little wild honey. 
Saul was about to sacrifice his noble and victorious 
son for this breach of discipline, and the Hebrew 
annals might have anticipated the glory or the erime 
of the Roman Terqttatufl, but the people, with mors 
fcumau* feeling, interfered, and forbad* the e**eu» 
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Saul continued to wage a successful war with the 
enemies on all quarters: the most harassing and 
unconquerable were the wild tribes of the desert, 
Called the Amalekites. These fierce marauders 
constantly hovered on the borders, swelled the Phi- 
listine armies, or followed in the rear, like Tartar 
hordes, pillaging and massacring ; and, as the Israel- 
ites had no cavalry, retreated without loss to the 
security of their deserts. It was a cruel but inevi- 
table policy to carry a war of extermination into 
their country. There was an old feud of blood 
between the nations, since their first attack on the 
Israelites near Sinai. The war-law of nations, and 
necessity, as well as the divine command, justified 
this measure. Even the flocks and herds were to 
be involved in the general destruction, lest the scat- 
tered fugitives (for the tribe were not so entirely 
annihilated but that it appeared again in force during 
David's residence at Zildag,) should reassemble, and 
form a new settlement on the Israelitish frontier. 
In the conduct of this expedition Saul again trans- 
gressed the divine commandment: he reserved the 
best part of the spoil, under the pretext of offering 
it in sacrifice, and spared the life of the king. There 
seems to be an obvious policy in this command to 
destroy all plunder, lest the Israelites should have 
been tempted to make marauding excursions upon 
their neighbours, and by degrees be trained up as 
an ambitious and conquering people. This danger 
the lawgiver clearly foresaw, if they should fall 
under a monarchy. Agag the king of the Amalek- 
ites, to whom the Jews owed long arrears of ven- 
geance for his cruelties to their countrymen, was 
hewn in pieces before the altar by the command of 
Samuel— a fearful example to the merciless chief* 
tains of the wild tribes : As thy sword hath modi 
women childless, to shall thy mother be childless among 
women. But his repeated acts of disobedience had 
destroyed all hope of finding in Saul a vslifkMSf and 

Vol. I.— Q 
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constitutional king, punctual in his conformity to 
the law of the land and to the divine commandment. 
Another fatal objection to his sovereignty, and that 
of his race, began to display itself: he was seized 
with the worst malady to which mankind is subject ; 
and as the paroxysms of his insanity became more 
frequent and violent, the brave though intractable 
warrior sunk into a moody and jealous tyrant. 

The early history of David is involved in con- 
siderable difficulty. The events are here related in 
what appears the most easy and natural order. 
Samuel, by the divine command, went down to 
Bethlehem to sacrifice, and there selected and 
anointed as king the youngest of the eight sons of 
Jesse ; a beautiful youth, then employed in his fa- 
ther's pastures, where he had already signalized his 
bravery by combating and slaying two wild beasts, 
a lion and a bear. A short time after, in the course 
of the Philistine war, the whole army of the Israel- 
ites was defied by a gigantic champion, Goliath of 
Gath, who was almost cased in brazen armour. 
Notwithstanding a splendid reward offered by Saul, 
no warrior dared to confront this terrible foe. Sud- 
denly a youth, of modesty and piety equal to his 
beauty and valour, appeared; accepted the combat, 
slew the insulting Philistine with a stone from his 
sling, and returned in triumph, with the head of the 
enemy, to the camp. This bold achievement en- 
deared David to the kindred spirit of Jonathan, the 
son of Saul, and proved the commencement of a 
romantic friendship, one of the most beautiful inci- 
dents in the Jewish annals. But in their triumphant 
songs the maidens of Israel had raised the fame of 
David above that of Saul : deep and rankling jealousy , 
sank into the distempered mind of the monarch.' 
For several years the increasing malady preyed ' 
upon his spirit, till it was thought that the power of 
music (in modern times, and among nations less 
wsceptihLe of deep emotions from sound, employed 
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not without success in eases of derangement) might 
sooth him to composure. David, who may have 
passed the intermediate time in a prophetic school, 
nad attained that exquisite skill in music and poetry 
which appears in the energy and tenderness of his 
psalms. He was summoned to attend upon the 
king. At first the wayward spirit of Saul is allayed ; 
but the paroxysms return : twice he attempts the 
life of David ; but his trembling hand cannot direct 
the spear with fatal force. In his lucid interval he 
promotes David to a military command, in which 
the future king acquires universal popularity. A 
short time after, Saul promises him his daughter in 
marriage, on the invidious condition that he should 
bring the foreskins of a hundred Philistines. David 
and his troop slew two hundred ; and received not 
'Merab, the daughter of Saul, who had been promised 
to him at first, but Michal, who loved him tenderly, 
as his reward. In a conference with the Philistine 
chieftains, he acquired great reputation, even among 
the enemy, for his wisdom in council. The jea- 
lousy of Saul again broke out, but was allayed by 
the friendly interference of Jonathan. New tri- 
umphs of David excited new hostility ; and hardly 
saved by a stratagem of his wife, who placed an 
image in his bed, he fled to Samuel, at Raman. 
Officers were despatched to seize him : they found 
him employed among the sacred choir, who, with 
Samuel at their head, were chanting some of their 
solemn religious hymns. The messengers were 
seized with the same enthusiasm, and mingled their 
voices with those of the prophets. Three times 
the awe of the inspired prophets thus prevented the 
officers of Saul from executing his command. At 
length Saul himself set forth with the same hostile 
design; but his melancholy spirit was not proof 
against the sacred contagion ; the early and gentle 
associations of his youth arose within him ; he too 
cast off his royal habits, and took his former place 
in the devotional assembly. 
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After this reconciliation, David was rescued from 
new dancer by the generous intervention of Jona- 
than. This noble youth not merely sacrificed his 
hopes of a kingly succession to his friend, the 
designated heir of the throne ; but, confronting the 
worst paroxysm of his father's frenzy, had nearly 
lost his life. The lance aimed at him missed its 
blow. David was made acquainted with the failure 
of his friend's interference by a concerted signal, 
and after taking a long farewell of Jonathan, he 
made his escape to Nob, a sacerdotal city in the 
tribe of Benjamin. Here he pretended a secret 
mission from the king; deceived by his plausible 
story, in order to hasten him on his way, the priest 
bestowed on him a part of the bread-offering, which - 
it was profanation in any but those of Levitical race 
to touch ; and the more valuable present of Goliath's 
sword, which had been laid up as a trophy. David 
then fled to Gain; but mistrusting" the hospitality of 
the Philistine king, he feigned idiocy, and escaped 
to a wild cave, that of Adullam, where he became 
the captain of an independent troop of adventurers, 
composed of the discontented ana distressed from 
all quarters. He was joined by some marauders, 
warriors of remarkable bravery, from the tribe of 
Gad* who crossed the Jordan and placed themselves 
under his banner. The devoted attachment of these 
men to their chieftain was shown in a gallant ex- 
ploit performed by three of them, who broke through 
the Philistine army to procure water for David, 
which he had earnestly wished to have from his 
native fountain in Bethlehem. But David would 
not taste water purchased at such a risk as the lives 
of three brave men — he poured it out to the Lord* 
This gallant troop undertook no enterprise against 
their native country, but they fell on the Philistine 
army, who were besieging some valuable corn 
magazines at Keilah, and defeated them with great 
slaughter* 
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Saul, in the mean time, had wreaked dreadful ven- 
geance on the priesthood. From the information of 
Doeg, an Edomite, he had been apprized of the ser- 
vice rendered to David at Nob, by Abimelech. His 
jealous nature construed this into a general conspi- 
racy of the whole order. He commanded their 
indiscriminate slaughter; his awe-struck followers 
refused to imbrue their hands in holy blood; and 
Saul was forced to employ the less scrupulous arm 
of an alien, the sanguinary Doeg. Eighty-five of 
the sacred order were slam, Abiathar, the son of 
Abimelech, fled to David. After this atrocity Saul 
set out in pursuit of David, and had almost surprised 
him at Keilah. The fugitive, having intrusted his 
family to the generous protection of the king of 
Moab,iled from cave to rock, from desert to fastness, 
perpetually making hair-breadth escapes, yet dis- 
daining to make use of any advantage, or to commit 
any violence against the person of ms royal enemy, 
who was twice within his power. Once the king 
retired to sleep in a cave at Engedi, the inner part of 
which was the lurking place of David. He cut off 
the skirt of his robe, and then making himself known, 
expressed his repentance for having so far ventured 
to desecrate the royal person. The better spirit of 
Saul revived, and a temporary accommodation took 

Elace. A second time David, by the negligence of 
is guard, surprised the king sleeping as before in 
his tent; he repressed the murderous intentions of 
his companion, Abiathar ; but, to «how what he might 
have done, carried away a spear and a cruise of 
water that stood by his bed side. He then from 
the top of a hill reproved Abner, Saul's general, for 
keeping so negligent a watch over the sacred person 
of the monarch. The magnanimity of David was ' 
equalled by the generous fidelity of Jonathan, who, 
regardless of his own advancement, the great object 
ofhis father's jealousy, expressed his anxious desire 
that David might succeed to the throne of Israel, and 
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he hfcnself fill the subordinate place of kis vizier. 

But the resentment of Saul is implacable ; he gives 
to another Miehal, David's wife; and David himself 
like Themistoclesor Coriolanus, takes refuge in the 
capital of his country's enemy ; but with no design 
either of hostility to his native land, or even of 
revenge against the ungrateful king. Achish assigns 
him the town of Ziklag for his residence, where he 
dwells with his two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail, 
the widow of the churlish Nabal, from whom, during 
his freebooting life, he had demanded a supply of 
provisions, in return for the protection which his 
troops had afforded to the pastures of the Israelites* 
Abigail had arrested his wrath from her parsimo- 
nious husband, who refused the succour required, by 
propitiatory gifts ; and Nabal, dying of drunkenness 
and terror, David took her as his wife. Thus an 
involuntary exile, David found himself in great diffi- 
culty to avoid embarking in hostilities against his 
native land. For some time he deceived the Philis- 
tine king by making inroads on the wild tribes of the 
desert, while he pretended that his troops had been 
employed in ravaging Judea. His embarrassment 
increased when the king of the Philistines seized the 
favourable opportunity to renew the war; and he 
was formally summoned to range his forces under 
the banner of his new liege lord. He appeared at 
the rendezvous ; but he was fortunately relieved from 
this difficult position by the jealous mistrust of the 
Philistine chieftains. Dismissed from the invading 
army, he found on his return to Ziklag that his old ene- 
mies, the Amalekites, had made a sudden descent on 
his residence, burnt the city, and carried off all the 
women and children. David pursues* overtakes, 
falls on them by night, slaughters them without 
mercy, and having rescued the captives, returns 
taden with booty. 

The end of the unhappy Saul drew near. Ill sup* 
ported by his subjects, many of whom* even in the 
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remotest districts, seem to have maintained a 
friendly correspondence with David, he determined 
v to risk his crown and kingdom on a great battle with 
the Philistines. Still, however, haunted with that 
insatiable desire of searching into the secrets of 
futurity inseparable from uncivilized man, he knew; 
not to what quarter to turn. The priests, who had 
escaped the massacre, outraged by his cruelty, had 
forsaken him; the Urim and Thummim was with 
Abiathar, he knew not where. The prophets stood 
aloof: no dreams visited his couch; he had perse- 
cuted even the unlawful diviners. He hears at 
length of a female necromancer, a woman with the 
spirit of Ob : strangely similar in sound to the Obeah 
women in the West Indies. 

To the cave-dwelling of this woman, in Endor, the 
monarch proceeds in disguise. The woman at first 
alleges her fears of the severity with which the laws 
against necromancy were then executed. Saul prom- 
ises her impunity. He commands her to raise the 
spirit of Samuel. At this daring demand of raising ' 
a man of such dignity and importance, the woman 
first recognises, or pretends to recognise, her royal 
visitant. "Whom seest thou?" says the king. 
" Mighty ones ascending from the earth." " Of what 
form?" "An old man covered with a mantle." 
Saul in terror bows his head to the earth, and, it 
should seem, not daring to look up, receives from 
the voice of the spectre the awful intimation of his 
defeat and death. On the reality of this apparition, 
we presume not to decide : the figure, if figure there 
were, was not seen by Saul; and, excepting the 
event of the approaching battle, the spirit said 
nothing which the living prophet had not said be- 
fore repeatedly and publicly. But the fact is curious, 
as showing the popular belief of the Jews in departed 
spirits to have been the same with that of most other 
nations. 

The prophecy, like others, may hare contributed 
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to its own accomplishment. In the bloody battle of 
Gilboa, the Israelites were totally defeated. Jona- 
than and the other BonB of Saul were slain ; and the 
desperate monarch, determined not to outlive his fall, 
commanded his armour-bearer to pierce him with 
his sword. The faithful servant refused to obey. 
His master then fell on his own sword, but the 
wound not being mortal, he called on a youth, an 
Amalekite, to drive the weapon home. The faithful 
armour-bearer slew himself on his master's corpse. 
The bodies of Saul and Jonathan were taken by 
the Philistines, treated with great indignity, and that 
of Saul hung on the walls of the city of Beth-Shan, 
afterward Scythopolis. It was soon after rescued 
by a daring incursion made by the inhabitants of 
Jabesh, a city beyond Jordan, who, remembering 
how Saul had rescued their city from the cruelty of 
the Ammonites at the commencement of his reign, 
displayed that rarest of virtues, gratitude to a fallen 
monarch; and adorned the annals of their country 
with one of its most noble incidents. 

The news of the battle of Gilboa soon reached 
David. The young Amalekite took possession of 
the bracelet and ornaments of Saul, and carried them 
with all possible speed to his designated successor : 
but David ordered him to execution for thus assisting 
in the death and plundering the person of the king. 
He expressed the deepest sorrow, not merely for the 
defeat of Israel and the death of his dear friend 
Jonathan, but also for that of the gallant monarch, 
whose early valour demanded unmixed admiration, 
whose malady might extenuate much of his later 
aberrations. During David's wild and adventurous 
life, his poetic faculty had been constantly kept 
alive. Many of his most affecting elegies receive a 
deeper interest when read in connexion with his 
personal history ; biit none is more touching than 
that which he composed on the death of Saul and 
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Jonathan— iroe/v and pleasant in their /wet, in their 
death not divided. 

But David did not waste the time in lamentations, 
he suddenly appeared at Hebron, was welcomed by 
the tribe of Judah, and immediately raised, by 
common acclamation, to the vacant throne. Abner, 
the most powerful of the military leaders in the 
army of Saul, and his near relative, appealed to the 
jealousy of the northern tribes against Judah, and 
set up Ishbosheth, Saul's only surviving son, as king. 
Ishbosheth was totally unfit for the high situation ; 
and after Abner had supported the contest for more 
than two years by his personal weight and activity, 
on some disgust he fell off to David. But unfor- 
tunately in a battle which had taken place at Gibeon, 
he had slain Asahel, the brother of Joab, David's 
most powerful follower. Joab in revenge assassi- 
nated him with his own hand. David was deeply 
grieved, and as well to show his regret, as to remove 
all suspicion of participation in the crime, Abner 
received an honourable burial, and the king appeared 
as chief mourner. The loss of Abner was fatal to 
the party of Ishbosheth, and as the falling never 
want enemies, he was put to death by some of his 
own followers. Rechab and Baanah, the murderers, 
instead of meeting with a welcome reception and 
reward from David, were executed for their crime. 

The power and character of David, now thirty 
years old, triumphed over all the jealousies of the 
tribes. The whole nation received him as their 
king; their united forces ranged themselves under 
his banner, their most valiant captains took pride in 
obeying his commands. The Philistines, who, from 
the terror of his name, seem immediately to have 
withdrawn within their own frontier, were defeated 
in all quarters. Yet the exterminating character of 
the former wars with this people may be estimated 
from the number of troops contributed from the 
several tribes, if indeed the numbers are correct* 
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Judah musters only 6,000 men, Ephraim, 20,800, 
Zebulun, 50,000 ; the powerful tribes beyond Jordan, 
120,000 men. 

After residing seven years and a half at Hebron, 
David determined to found a capital city, which 
should thenceforth be the seat of the government 
and the religion. Josephus asserts that the foun- 
dation of Jerusalem and the building of the temple, 
were expressly enjoined by Moses, and that he even 
anticipated the nature of the hill, on which the latter 
was to stand, and the size of its stones. But, except 
in one obscure prophetic passage, there is no allu- 
sion to Jerusalem in the writings of the lawgiver. 
The German writer, Herder, has drawn an ingenious 
inference from a verse in the same last prophecy of 
Moses, where the passage is found, in which Jeru- 
salem is supposed to be designated. It is said of 
Zebulun, they shall call the people into the mountain, 
there they shall offer sacrifices of righteousness. This 
mountain he supposes to be Tabor, on the borders 
of Issachar and Zebulun, which stands alone at the 
edge of a vast plain, with a fine level space on its 
top, admirably calculated for the site of a city; while 
the sides are richly clothed with wood, and capable 
of a high degree of cultivation. Herder dwells with 
great eloquence on the commanding majesty and the 
strength of a situation which is seen on all sides 
from an immense distance, and overlooked by no 
neighbouring eminence. It is an obvious objection 
to this hypothesis that Tabor fell early, in the days 
of Joshua, into the power of the Israelites, but no 
attempt was made either to found a city, or transfer 
thither the tabernacle and ark of God. 

But Jerusalem was destined to become the seat of 
the Hebrew government, and the scene of more 
extraordinary events, more strange, and awful vicis- 
situdes, than any city in the universe, not excepting 
Rome. There stood on the borders of Judah and 
Benjamin a strong fortress, which had remained in 
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the possession of the native inhabitants, the Jebu- 
sites, since the conquest of Canaan. The natural 
strength and long security of the citadel tempted the 
Jebusitesto treat a summons to surrender with inso- 
lent defiance. David, however, took both the town 
and the citadel, which stood on Mount Sion, and there 
established his royal residence. The situation of 
Jerusalem is remarkably imposing, it stands on 
several eminences of unequal heights, some parts of 
which slope gradually, on others the sides are abrupt 
and precipitous. All around, excepting in the north, 
run deep ravines or valleys, like intrenchments 
formed by nature, beyond which arise mountains of 
greater height, which encircle and seem to protect 
die city. It is open only to the north, as if the way 
had been levelled, for the multitudes from the rest 
of the tribes to arrive at the holy city without diffi- 
culty or obstacle. The hill of Sion, on which David's 
city stood, rose -to the south, it was divided by a 
deep and narrow ravine from the other hills, over 
which the city gradually spread. 

The next great step of David was the re-establish- 
ment of the national religion with suitable dignity 
and magnificence. Had David acted solely from 
political motives, this measure had been the wisest 
tie could adopt. The solemn assembling of the 
tribes would not only cement the political union of 
the monarchy, but increase the opulence of his 
capital, and promote the internal commerce of the 
country ; while it brought the heads of the tribes, 
and indeed the whole people, under the cognizance 
and personal knowledge of the sovereign, it fixed 
the residence of the more eminent among the priest- 
hood in the metropolis. 

The ark, after the restoration by the Philistines, 
had probably remained at Kirjath Jearim; from 
thence it was moved with the greatest state, 
attended by David, at the head of 30,000 men. It 
was placed on a car: Uzzah, who presumed to touch 
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it, was struck dead. Wherever it moved, it wu 
escorted with instruments of music and hymns, 
which recalled all the former wonders of the Jewish 
history, the triumphs of God over his enemies. 
That noble ode, the 68th Psalm, Let God arise, and 
let his enemies be scattered, is generally supposed to 
have been written on this occasion. The ark 
remained for three months in the house of Obed- 
Edom, i while preparations were making for its solemn 
reception within the city. When the pavilion was 
ready, David made a feast for the whole people, and 
himself having cast off his royal robes, and put on 
a simple linen tunic, joined the procession, whick 
was conducted with that dramatic union of music, 
singing, and dancing, common to the festal worship 
of all southern nations. On this second removal 
the 105th and 106th Psalms were sung. Michal 
alone, the daughter of Saul, the wife of David's 
yonth, whom on his accession he had taken back, 
entered not into the general enthusiasm; she 
rebuked her husband for thus derogating from the 
royal dignity, of which she seems to have enter- 
tained truly Oriental notions. David, offended by 
her presumption and irreligion, from that time 
abstained from her bed. 

David had already built a royal palace, with the 
assistance of Hiram, king of Tyre, of whom he 
received cedar timber from Lebanon, and experi- 
enced artisans. This was the commencement of 
that amity between the Tynans and the Hebrews 
so mutually advantageous to the two nations, the 
one agricultural, and the other commercial. The 
religious king, in pursuance of the wise policy 
which led him to found a capital, and reinstate the 
religion in its former splendour, determined to 
build a permanent temple. The tabernacle might 
be suitable to the God of the wandering Israelites, 
but a more solid and durable edifice seemed ac- 
cordant to the Deity of a settled people. See, nam, 
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says the king to the prophet Nathan, / dwell in an 
house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within cur* 
tains. The prophet at first highly approved of this 
pious design ; but shortly after, the divine command- 
ment was proclaimed, that David was to desist from 
the great national enterprise, and leave the glory of 
it to his son, who was to inherit his throne. The 
reason of the prohibition is most remarkable, entirely 
in unison with the spirit of the Mosaic institutions, 
which aimed at forming a peaceful, not a warlike Qr 
conquering people. Thou hast shed blood abundantly, 
and hast made great wars; thou shalt not build a house 
unto my name, because thou hast shed much blood upon 
the earth in my sight. From whence could so sublime 
a precept descend, amid a people situated as the 
Jews then were, unless from the great Father of 
love and mercy. 

The sanguinary career of David's victorious arms 
was not yet terminated. On every side he extended 
his frontier to the furthest limits of the promised 
land, and secured the whole country by the subjec- 
tion or unrelenting extermination of its restless 
enemies. He defeated the Philistines, and took 
Gath and a great part of their dominion. He con- 
quered and established garrisons in the whole terri- 
tory of Edom : Hadad, the last of the royal race, fled 
to Egypt* He treated the Moabites with still greater 
severity, putting to the sword a great part of the 
population. He overthrew the Syrians of Zobah 
(supposed by Michaelis to be the kingdom of Nisibis, 
bordering on Armenia, which was famous for its 
breed of horses) ; Zobah lay between the Transjor- 
danic tribes and the Euphrates: they were routed 
with a loss of 1,000 chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 
foot. Faithful to the law, he mutilated all the horses, 
except a certain number reserved for state and splen- 
dour. The Syrians of Damascus marched to the 
defence of their kindred, but retreated, having suf- 
fered the loss of 22,000 men. The kingdom of 
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Hamath entered into a strict alliance with the 
conqueror. Thus the Euphrates became the east- 
ern boundary of the Hebrew kingdom ; the north- 
ern was secured by the occupation of the fortresses 
in the kingdom of Damascus, and by the friendly 
state of Tyre; the southern by the ruin of the Phi 
liBtines and the military possession of Edom. 

In the height of his power, David did not forget 
his generous friend, Jonathan. One of his sons, 
Mephibosheth, a lame youth, still survived. He was 
sent for, kindly received, and assigned a mainte- 
nance at the royal table. David soon after restored* 
to him the personal estate of Saul, which was in- 
trusted to the management of his adherent, Ziba. 
The estate must have been considerable, much 
larger than the patrimonial inheritance of Saul; 
perhaps, increased by confiscation during his pos- 
session of royal authority. A new war broke out 
shortly against the Ammonites, who had entered 
into a defensive alliance with several of ^he Syrian 
princes. The war originated in this manner. On 
the accession of Hanun, the son of Nahash, to the 
throne, David, who had been on friendly terms with 
the father, sent an embassy of congratulation. The 
Ammonites, suspecting the ambassadors to be 
spies, treated them with the greatest contumely; 
shaved their beards, the worst insult that can be in- 
flicted in the East, cut their garments short, and dis* 
missed them. The forces of David marched imme- 
diately into the country, commanded by Joab and 
Abishai, who totally defeated the Ammonites and 
their allies. Another formidable army of Syrians 
making its appearance, David took arms in person, 
and discomfited them with the loss of 700 chariots. 

So far unexampled splendour and prosperity had 
marked the reign of David ; the remainder was as 
gloomy as disastrous. His own crime was the 
turning point of his fortunes. Walking on the ter- 
race roof of his palace, he looked down on die 
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bath of a neighbouring harem, in which he saw a 
beautiful woman, Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, a 
man of Canaanitish descent, but one of his bravest 
soldiers* He became enamoured of her, and sent 
for her to his palace. To cover the consequences 
of his crime, her husband was summoned from the 
army, then occupied with the siege of Rabbah, the 
capital of the Ammonites. But Uriah, either from 
secret suspicion, or mere accident, avoided the 
snare : the brave warrior refused to enjoy the com- 
forts and luxuries of his home, while his compa- 
nions in arms were sleeping in the open air. Foiled 
in his purpose, David plunged headlong down the 
precipitous declivity of guilt : he sent secret orders 
that Uriah should be exposed on a post of danger, 
where his death was inevitable. He did not per- 
petrate this double crime without remonstrance. 
The prophet Nathan addressed to him the beautiful 
and affecting apologue of the rich man who, while 
possessed of abundant flocks, took by force the one 
ewe lamb of the poor man to feast a stranger. The 
bitterness of the king's repentance maybe estimated 
by his own sad and pathetic expressions in the 
poems, particularly the 51st Psalm, composed on 
this humiliating subject. But henceforth the hand 
of God was against him. The Ammonitish war, 
indeed, was brought to a favourable termination ; 
Joab, after wasting the whole country, pressed the 
Biege of Rabbah. David joined the army, and took 
the city ; where he wreaked the most dreadful ven- 
geance on the inhospitable people. All, those at 
least, who were found in arms, were put under saws 
and under harrows of iron, and under axes of iron, 
and made to pass through the brick kiln. The long 
hostilities of the nations around Palestine were not 
likely to mitigate the ferocity of the usages of war ; 
and the Ammonites seem to have been the most 
savage people of the whole region, and were, for 
this reason, as well as on account of their conduct 
to the ambassadors, whose persons are sacred 
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among the fiercest tribes, selected as fearful exam- 
ples to the enemies of Israel. But now the life of 
David began to darken, a curse, fatal as that which 
the old Grecian tragedy delights to paint, hung over 
his house. Incest, fratricide, rebellion of the son 
against the father, civil war, the expulsion of the 
king from his capital — such are the crimes and 
calamities which blacken the annals of his later 
years. The child, of which Bathsheba was preg- 
nant, died ; but its loss was replaced by the birth of 
the famous Solomon. Worse evils followed. Am- 
non, the eldest born son of David, committed an 
incestuous rape on Tamar, the sister of Absalom. 
Absalom (for in many .eastern nations, as has before 
been observed, the honour of the brother is wounded 
more deeply even than that of the parent, by the 
violation of an unmarried female) washed out the 
stain in the blood of his brother. The murderer 
fled, but by the intervention of Joab, David's faithful 
captain, he was permitted to return ; and at lengthy 
by a singular artifice, admitted to his father's pre- 
sence. A woman of Tekoah was directed to appear in 
mourning apparel before the king. Of her two sons, 
one had slam the other in an accidental quarrel, the 
family sought to put the surviver to death, and 
leave her alone in her childless house. The analogy 
of her situation with his own, struck the mind of 
David ; though he detected the artifice, in evil hour 
he recalled his offending and exiled son to Jerusa- 
lem ; but still refused him permission to appear in 
his court. Before long, the daring youth set fire to 
a field of barley belonging to Joab, declaring that he 
had rather appear before his father as a criminal* 
than be excluded from his presence. An interview 
followed, in which the parental feeling of David 
triumphed over his justice and his prudence. Absa- 
lom was a youth of exquisite beauty, remarkable 
for his luxuriant hair; his manners were highly 
popular, and by consummate address and artful im- 
peachment of his father's negligence in the admi- 
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nistration of justice, he gradually won the hearts of 
the whole people. lie was aided by Ahitophel, a 
man of the most profound subtlety, and acute poli- 
tical foresight. Having thus prepared the way, he 
suddenly fled to Hebron, raised the standard of re- 
volt, and in a short time the conspiracy grew so for- 
midable that David was obliged to fly from his capi- 
tal. He went forth from the eastern gate, crossed 
the brook Kidron, and ascended the Mount of Olives, 
from whence he looked back upon the city which he 
had founded, or ornamented, the abode for many 
years of all his power, his glory, and his happiness. 
tie was leaving it in his old age, perhaps for ever, a 
miserable fugitive, driven forth by a people, whose 
independence as a nation he had established, and by 
an unnatural son, whose life had been his gift. He 
did not attempt to disguise his sorrow: with his 
head covered and his feet bare, he began his melan- 
choly pilgrimage, amid the tears and lamentations 
of the people, who could not witness without com- 
miseration this sad example of the uncertainty of 
human greatness. Yet the greatness of David did 
not depend upon his royal state ; it was within his 
iofty soul, and inseparable from his commanding 
character. Neither his piety, nor his generosity, 
nor his prudence deserted him. The faithful priests, 
Zadok and Abiathar, followed him with the ark; he 
sent them back, unwilling that the sacred treasures 
of God should be exposed to the perils and igno- 
miny of his flight. He remonstrated with Ittai, a 
stranger, on the imprudence of adhering to his 
fallen fortunes. At the same time, he left Hushai, 
a man of great address, to counterwork the intrigues 
of the crafty Ahitophel. He had more trials to en- 
dure ; as he passed Bahurira, a man named Shimei 
loaded him with the bitterest and most contemptu- 
ous execrations. David endured his reproaches with 
the humblest resignation as punishments from the 
Almighty, nor would he permit his followers to 
R9 
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attempt the chastisement of the offender. Absaldfci 
In the mean time entered Jerusalem without resist- 
ance. It is a singular usage in the East that he who 
assumes the crown of a deceased or dethroned 
monarch, becomes master of his harem. Absalom, 
by Ahitophel's advice, took public possession of that 
of David. Ahitophel urged the immediate pursuit 
of the 1 fugitive monarch, hut Hushai, having insinu- 
ated himself into Absalom's counsels, insisted on 
the danger of driving so brave a warrior to despera- 
tion. They be mighty men, and they be chafed in their 
minds like a bear robbed of her whelps* He advised, 
as a more prudent course, the assembling an army 
from the whole nation. The counsel of Hushai 
prevailed ; and during the time thus gained, David 
escaped beyond the Jordan, where he was hospita- 
tably received, particularly by the wealthy BarziUai, 
The crafty politician, Ahitophel, saw at once the 
failure of his scheme, and to anticipate the ven- 
geance of his enemies, destroyed himself. The 
event justified his sagacity. A powerful army as- 
sembled round David, and the termination of the 
contest depended on a decisive battle to be fought 
beyond the Jordan. Amasa commanded the troops 
of Absalom, Joab those of David. Before the con- 
flict began, the fond father gave the strictest charge, 
that the life of his rebellious son should be respected. 
The battle took place on ground encumbered with 
wood; and Absalom, riding at full speed, got en- 
tangled in the bows of an oak. Thus, suspended 
by his beautiful hair, the relentless Joab found him 
and transfixed his body with three darts. David 
awaited the issue of the conflict in the city of Ma- 
hanaim. The messengers came rapidly one after 
the other to announce the victory. The king only 
answered with the question, "Is the young man 
Absalom safe ?" His conduct, when the fatal tidings 
at last arrived, can be described in no other language 
than that of the sacred historian. " The king was 
much moved, and went up to the chamber over the 
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gate and wept, and as he wept, thus he said, O my 
son, Absalom ! my son, my son, Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son !" This ill-timed, though natural grief, roused 
the indignation of the hardy Joab, and David was 
constrained to repress it. On- the death of Absa- 
lom, the nation returned to its allegiance, the king, 
with humane policy, published a general amnesty, 
from which, not even the insulting Shimei was ex 
cepted. Among the faithful adherents of David, 
the aged Barzillai declined all reward, his advanced 
age was- incapable of any gratification from honour 
or pleasure, his son Chimham was advanced to the 
highest dignity. Ziba, the faithless steward of 
Mephibosheth, endeavoured to implicate his master 
in the conspiracy, in order to secure the confiscated 
estate. He succeeded at first, but Mephibosheth, 
exculpating himself, proved that he deeply mourned 
the expulsion of David, and had only been prevented 
following his fortunes by his infirmity and the craft 
of Ziba. The decree was revoked. 

But at this period the seeds of fatal jealousy be- 
tween the northern tribes and that of Judah were 
sown. The northern tribes were exasperated be- 
cause the men of Judah tookgUpon themselves to 
reinstate the king without their assent and concur- 
rence. An adventurer named Sheba put himself at 
the head of a revolt. Amasa, the general of Absalom, 
suspected of traitorous dealings with the insurgents, 
was barbarously despatched by Joab ; and Sheba shut 
up in the city of Abel, where he was put to death by 
his own party, and his head thrown over the wall. 
These two rebellions were followed (if the order of 
events be observed by the sacred historian), or long 
preceded (if we are to judge from probability), by a 
famine, attributed to some obscure crime of Saul and 
his bloody family, in slaying the Gibeonites, the at- 
tendants on the priesthood* Seven descendants of 
Saul were put to death : but the barbarity of the 
transaction is relieved by the tender fidelity of Riz- 
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pah, one of Saul's concubines, who watched for 
months the remains of her unhappy children, lest 
the vultures or wild beasts should destroy them. 
David afterward gave honourable burial to their 
bones, as well as to those of Saul and Jonathan. 
The civil wars, perhaps the three years' famine, had 
so enfeebled the strength of the kingdom, that the 
restless Philistines began to renew hostilities. Four 
gigantic champions, one of whom had put the life of 
David in peril, having been slain by his valiant chief- 
tains, the war terminated. 

David, now reinstated in all his strength and splen- 
dour, determined to take a census of his vast domi- 
nions, which extended from Lebanon to the frontiers 
of Egypt, from the Euphrates to the Mediterranean. 
The numbers differ, but the lowest gives 800,000 
men fit to bear arms in Israel, 500,000 in Judah. 
Benjamin and Levi were not reckoned. Whether in 
direct violation of the law, David began to contem- 
plate schemes of foreign conquest, and to aspire to 
the fame of a Sesostris; or whether the census ex- 
hibited the relative strength of Judah, so weak at the 
commencement of David's reign, as become formi- 
dable to the rest of the tribes ; this measure was re- 
Erobated by the nation hi general, as contrary to the 
►ivine command, and as impolitic, even by the un- 
scrupulous Joab. It called down the anger of Pro- 
vidence. The king was commanded to choose be- 
tween seven years' famine, three months of unsuc- 
cessful war and defeat, or three days' pestilence. 
David, with wise humility, left the judgment in the 
hand of God. The pestilence broke out, 70,000 
lives were lost ; the malady spread to Jerusalem, but 
the king was commanded to build an altar on Mount 
Moriah, the site of the future temple, then occupied 
by the thrashing-floor of Araunah, one of the old 
Jebusite race. Araunah offered to make a gift of the 
place, and all the utensils, to be burnt for sacrifice; 
But David insisted on paying the full price of the 
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ground. There the altar was built, and the plague 
immediately ceased. 

The remaining years of David were spent in 
making the most costly preparations for the building 
of the temple, and in securing the succession to his 
son Solomon, to whom this great trust was to be be- 
queathed. As his time drew near, those evils began 
to display themselves, which are inseparable from 
Oriental monarchies, where polygamy prevails ; and 
where among children, from many wives, of differ- 
ent ranks, no certain rule of succession is established. 
Factions began to divide the army, the royal house- 
hold, and even the priesthood. Adonijah, the bro- 
ther of Absalom, supported by the turbulent Joab, 
and by Abiathar, the priest, assembled a large body 
of adherents, at a festival. When this intelligence 
was communicated to David, without the slightest 
delay he commanded Nathan, the prophet, and Za- 
dok, the priest, with Benaiah, one of his most valiant 
captains, to take Solomon down to Gihon, to anoint 
and proclaim him. The young king re-entered the 
city amid the loudest acclamations ; the party of 
Adonijah, who were still at their feast, dispersed and 
fled. Adonijah took refuge at the altar : his life was 
spared. David, after this success, assembled first 
the great body of leading men in the state, and after- 
ward perhaps a more extensive and popular conven- 
tion or the people, before whom he designated So- 
lomon as his successor, commended to the zeal and 
piety of the people the building of the temple, and 
received their contributions towards the great na- 
tional work. 

As his death approached, he strictly enjoined his 
son to adhere to the Mosaic laws and to the divine 
constitution. He recommended him to watch with 
a jealous eye the bold and restless Joab; a man 
who, however brave and faithful, was dangerous 
from his restless ambition, and from the savage un- 
scrupulousness with which he shed the blood of his 
enemies. Abner and Amasa had both fallen by hie 
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hand, without warrant or authority from the king, 
Solomon, according to his wisdom, on the first ap- 
pearance of treasonable intention, was to put him to 
death without mercy. Shimei was in the same man- 
ner to be cut off, if he should betray the least mark 
of disaffection. But to the sons of Barzillai the 
Gileadite, the successor of David was to show the 
utmost gratitude and kindness. 

Thus, having provided for the security of the suc- 
cession, the maintenance of the law, and the lasting 
dignity of the national religion, David breathed his 
last, having reigned forty years over the flourishing 
and powerfid monarchy of which he may be consi- 
dered the founder. He had succeeded to a kingdom 
distracted with civil dissension, environed on every 
fiide by powerful and victorious enemies, without a 
capital, almost without an army, without any bond 
of union between the tribes. He left a compact and 
united state, stretching- from the frontier of Egypt to 
the foot of Lebanon, from the Euphrates to the sea. 
He had crushed the power of the Philistines, sub- 
dued or curbed all the adjacent kingdoms : he had 
formed a lasting and important alliance with the 
great city of Tyre. He had organized an immense 
disposable force : every month 24,000 men, furnished 
in rotation by the tribes, appeared in arms, and were 
trained as the standing militia of the country. At 
the head of his army were officers of consummate 
experience, and, what was more highly esteemed in 
the warfare of the time, extraordinary personal ac- 
tivity, strength, and valour. His heroes remind us 
of those of Arthur or Charlemagne, excepting that 
the armour of the feudal chieftains constituted the 
superiority ; here main strength of body and daunt* 
less fortitude of mind. The Hebrew nation owed 
the long peace of the son's reign to the bravery and 
wisdom of the father. If the rapidity with which 
a kingdom rises to unexampled prosperity, and the 
permanence, as far as human wisdom can provide, of 
that prosperity, be a fair criterion of the abilities and 
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Character of a sovereign, few kings in history can 
compete with David. His personal character has 
been often discussed ; but both by his enemies, and 
even by some of his learned defenders, with an igno- 
rance of, or inattention to, his age and country, in 
writers of such acuteness as Bayle, as melancholy 
as surprising. Both parties have been content to 
take the expression of the man after God's own 
heart, in a strict and literal sense. Both have judged 
by modern European, and Christian notions, the 
chieftain of an eastern and comparatively barbarous 
people. If David in his exile became a freebooter, 
he assumed a profession, like the pirate in ancient 
Greece, by no means dishonourable. If he em- 
ployed craft or even falsehood in some of his enter- 
prises, chivalrous or conscientious attachment to 
truth was probably not one of the virtues of his day. 
He had his harem, like other eastern kings. He 
waged war, and revenged himself on his foreign 
enemies with merciless cruelty, like other warriors 
of his age and country. His one great crime vio- 
lated the immutable and universal laws of morality, 
and therefore admits of no excuse. On the other 
handy his consummate personal bravery and military 
talent — his generosity to his enemies — his fidelity to 
his friends— his knowledge of, and steadfast attention 
to, the true interests of his country— his exalted 
piety and gratitude towards his God, justify the 
zealous and fervent attachment of the Jewish people 
to the memory of their great monarch. 

The three most eminent men in the Hebrew 
annals, Moses, David, and Solomon, were three of 
their most distinguished poets. The hymns of 
David excel no less in sublimity and tenderness of 
expression than in loftiness and purity of religious 
sentiment. In comparison with them the sacred 
poetry of all other nations sinks into mediocrity. 
They have imbodied so exquisitely the universal 
language of religious emotion, that (a few fierce 
and vindictive passages excepted, natural in the 
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warrior poet of a sterner age,) they have entered 
with unquestioned propriety into the ritual of the 
holier and more perfect religion of Christ. The 
songs which cheered the solitude of the desert caves 
of Engedi, or resounded from the voice of the 
Hebrew people as they wound along the glens or 
the hill-sides of Judaea, have been repeated for ages 
in almost every part of the habitable world, in the 
remotest islands of the ocean, among the forests of 
America or the sands of Africa. How many human 
hearts have they softened, purified, exalted!— of 
how many wretched beings have they been the se- 
cret consolation ! — on how many communities have 
they drawn down the blessings of Divine Providence, 
by bringing the affections into unison with their deep 
devotional fervour. 

Solomon succeeded to the Hebrew kingdom at 
the age of twenty. He was environed by designing, 
bold, and dangerous enemies. The pretensions of 
Adonijah still commanded a powerful party:. Abia- 
thar swayed the priesthood; Joab the army. The 
singular connexion in public opinion between the 
title to the crown and the possession of the deceased 
monarch's harem, has been already noticed. Ado- 
nijah, in making request for Abishag, a youthful con- 
cubine taken by David in his old age, was con- 
sidered as insidiously renewing his claims to the 
sovereignty. Solomon saw at once the wisdom of 
his father's dying admonition : he seized the oppor- 
tunity of crushing all future opposition, and all dan- 
ger of a civil war. He caused Adonijah to be put 
to death ; suspended Abiathar from his office, and 
banished him from Jerusalem: and though Joab 
fled to the altar, he commanded him to be slain, for 
the two murders of which he had been guilty, those 
of Abner and Amasa. Shimei, another dangerous 
character, was commanded to reside in Jerusalem, 
on pain of death if he should quit the city. Three 
years afterward he was detected in a suspicious 
journey to Gath, on the Philistine border; aiwj 
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twvhig violated the compact, he suffered the penalty. 
Thus secured by the policy of his father from in- 
ternal enemies, by the terror of his victories from 
foreign invasion, Solomon commenced his peaceful 
reign, during which Judah and Israel dwelt safely, 
every man under his vine and under his Jig-tree, from 
Dan to Beersheba. His justice was proverbial* 
Among his first acts after his succession, it is 
related that after a costly sacrifice at Gibeon, the 
place where the tabernacle remained, God had 
appeared to him in a dream, and offered him what- 
ever gift he chose : the wise king had requested an 
understanding heart to judge the people. God, not 
merely assented to his prayer, but added the gift of 
honour and riches. His judicial wisdom was dis- 
played in the memorable history of the two women 
who contested the right to a child. Solomon, in the 
wild spirit of Oriental justice,. commanded the infant 
to be divided before their faces: the heart of the 
real mother was struck with terror and abhorrence ; 
while the false one consented to the horrible par- 
tition ; and by this appeal to nature the cause was 
instantaneously decided. 

The internal government of his extensive domi- 
nions next demanded the attention of Solomon. 
Besides the local and municipal governors, he 
divided the kingdom into twelve districts: over 
each of these he appointed a purveyor, for the col- 
lection of the royal tribute, which was received in 
kind ; and thus the growing capital and the immense 
establishments of Solomon were abundantly fur- 
nished with provisions. Each purveyor supplied 
the court for a month. Tije daily consumption of 
his household was 300 bushels of finer flour, 600 ot 
a coarser sort; 10 fatted, 90 other oxen; 100 sheep; 
besides poultry and various kinds of venison. Pro- 
vender was furnished for 40,000 horses, and a great 
number of dromedaries. Yet the population of the 
country did not, at first at least, feel these burthens : 
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Judah and Israel were many, as the Band which is by 
the sea in multitude, eating and drinking, and making 
merry* 

The foreign treaties of Solomon were as wisely 
directed to secure the profound peace of his do- 
minions. He entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the royal family of Egypt, whose daughter he 
received with great magnificence ; and he renewed 
the important alliance with the kin? of Tyre. The 
friendship of this monarch was of the highest value 
in contributing to the great royal and national work, 
the building of the temple. The cedar timber could 
only be obtained from the forests of Lebanon : the 
Sidonian artisans, celebrated in the Homeric 
poems, were the most skilful workmen in every 
Kind of manufacture, particularly in the precious 
metals. Solomon entered into a regular treaty, by 
which he bound himself to supply the Tyrians with 
large quantities of corn ; receiving in return their 
timber, which was floated down to Joppa, and a 
large body of artificers. The timber was cut by 
his own subjects, of whom he raised a body of 
30,000 ; 10,000 employed at a time, and relieving 
each other every month ; so that to one month of 
labour they had two of rest. He raised two other 
corps, one of 70,000 porters of burthens ; the other 
of 80,000 hewers of stone, who were employed in 
the quarries among the mountains. All these 
labours were thrown, not on the Israelites, but on the 
strangers, who, chiefly of Canaanitish descent, had 
been permitted to inhabit the country. These pre* 
parations, in addition to those of King David, being 
completed, the work began. The eminence of Mo- 
han, the Mount of Vision ; t. e. the height seen afer 
from the adjacent country; which tradition pointed 
out as the spot where Abraham had offered his son ; 
where recently the plague had been stayed, by the 
altar, built in the thrashing-floor of Oman or Arau- 
nah, the Jebusite ; rose on the east side of the city. 
Its rugged top was levelled with immense labour ; 
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its sides, which to the east and south were pre- 
cipitous, were faced with a wall of stone, built up 
perpendicular from the bottom of the valley, so as 
to appear to those who looked down of most ter- 
rific height ; a work of prodigious skill and labour, as 
the immense stones were strongly mortised together 
and wedged into the rock. Around the whole area 
or esplanade, an irregular quadrangle, was a solid 
wall of considerable height and strength: within 
this was an open court, into which the Gentiles were 
either from the first or subsequently admitted. A 
second wall encompassed another quadrangle, called 
the court of the Israelites. Along this wall, on the 
inside, ran a portico or cloister, over which were 
chambers for different sacred purposes. Within this 
again, another, probably a lower, wall, separated the 
court of the priests from that of the Israelites. To 
each court the ascent was by steps, so that the plat- 
form of the inner court was on a higher level than that 
of the outer. The temple itself was rather a monument 
of the wealth than the architectural skill and science 
of the people. It was a wonder of the world, from 
the splendour of its materials more than the grace, 
boldness, or majesty of its height and dimensions. 
It had neither the colossal magnitude of the Egyptian, 
the simple dignity and perfect proportional harmony 
of the Grecian, nor perhaps the fantastic grace and 
lightness of modern oriental architecture. Some 
writers, calling to their assistance the visionary 
temple of Ezekiel, have erected a most superb edifice ; 
to which there is this fatal objection, that if the 
dimensions of the prophet are taken as they stand in 
the text, the area of the temple and its courts would 
not only have covered the whole of Mount Moriah, 
but almost all Jerusalem. In fact, our accounts of 
the temple of Solomon are altogether unsatisfac- 
tory. The details, as they now stand in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles, the only safe authori- 
ties, are unscientific, and, what is worse, contra- 
dictory. Josephus has evidently blended together 
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the three temples, and attributed to the earlier all 
the subsequent additions and alterations. The tem- 
ple, on the whole, was an enlargement of the taber- 
nacle, built of more costly and durable materials. 
Like its model it retained the ground plan and dis- 
position of the Egyptian, or rather of almost all the 
sacred edifices of antiquity : even its measurements 
are singularly in unison with some of the most 
ancient temples in Upper Egypt. It consisted of a 
propylaeon, a temple, and a sanctuary ; called re- 
spectively the porch, the Holy place, and the Holy 
of Holies. Yet in some respects, if the measure- 
ments are correct, the temple must rather have 
resembled the form of a simple Gothic church. In 
the front to the east stood the porch, a tall tower, 
rising to the height of 210 feet Either within, or, 
like the Egyptian obelisks, before the porch, stood . 
two pillars of brass ; by one account 27, by another 
above 60 feet high; the latter statement probably 
including their capitals and bases. These were 
called Jachin and Boaz (Durability and Strength). 
The capitals of these were of the richest workman- 
ship, with net-work, chain-work, and pomegranates. 
The porch was the same width with the temple, 35 
feet ; its depth 17£. The length of the main build- 
ing, including the holy place, 70 feet, and the holy 
of holies, 35, was in the whole 105 feet ; the height 
52£ feet. Josephus carries the whole building up to 
the height of the porch ; but this is out of all credible 
proportion, making the height twice the length and 
six times the width. Along each side, and perhaps 
at the back of the main building, ran an aisle, 
divided into three stories of small chambers : the 
wall of the temple being thicker at the bottom, left a 
rest to support the beams of these chambers, which 
were not let into the wall. These aisles, the cham- 
bers of which were appropriated as vestiaries, trea- 
suries, and for other sacred purposes, seem to have 
reached about halfway up the main wall of what we 
may call the nave and cnoir : the windows into the 
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latter were probably above them ; these were nar- 
row, but widened inwards. 

If the dimensions of the temple appear by no 
means imposing, it must be remembered that but a 
small part of the religious ceremonies took place 
within the walls. The Holy of Holies was entered 
only once a year, and that by the High Priest alone. 
It was the secret and unapproachable shrine of the 
Divinity. The Holy Place, the body of the temple, 
admitted only the officiating priests. The open 
courts, called in popular language the temple, or 
rather the inner quadrangle, was in fact the great 
place of divine worship. Here, under the open air, 
were celebrated the great public and national rites, 
the processions, the offerings, the sacrifices ; here 
stood the great tank for ablution, and the high 
altar for burnt offerings. But the costliness of the 
materials, the richness and variety of the details, 
amply compensated for the moderate dimensions of 
the building. It was such a sacred edifice as a tra- 
veller might have expected to find in El Dorado. 
The walls were of hewn stone, faced within with 
cedar, which was richly carved with knosps and 
flowers ; the ceiling was of fir-tree. But in every 
part gold was lavished with the utmost profusion ; 
within and without, the floor, the walls, the ceiling, 
in short, the whole house is described as overlaid 
with gold. The finest and purest— that of Parvaim, 
by some supposed to be Ceylon — was reserved for -' 
the sanctuary. Here the cherubim, which stood 
upon the covering of the ark, with their wings touch- 
ing each wall, were entirely covered with gold. The 
sumptuous veil, of the richest materials and brightest 
colours, which divided the Holy of Holies from the 
holy place, was suspended on chains of gold. Che • 
rubim, palm-trees and flowers, the favourite orna- 
ments, everywhere, covered with gilding, were 
wrought in almost all parts. The altar within the 
temple, and the table of show-bread, were likewise 
82 
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covered with the same precious metal. All the 
vessels, the 10 candlesticks, 500 basins, and all the 
rest of the sacrificial and other utensils, were of 
solid gold. Yet the Hebrew writers seem to dwell 
with the greatest astonishment and admiration on 
the works which were founded in brass by Huram, a 
man of Jewish extraction, who had learned his art 
at Tyre. Besides the lofty pillars above mentioned 
there was a great tank, called a sea, of molten brass, 
supported on twelve oxen, three turned each way? 
this was 17£ feet in diameter* 




THE BEATON SEA. 
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There «ras also a great altar, and ten large vessels 
for the purpose of ablution, called layers, standing 
on bases or pedestals, the rims of which were richly 
ornamented with a border, on which were wrought 
figures of lions, oxen, and cherubim. The bases 
below were formed of four wheels, like those of a 
ehariot. 




LAYER. 

All the works in brass were cast in a place near 
the Jordan, where the soil was of a stiff clay suited 
to the purpose. 

For seven years and a half the fabric arose in 
silence. All the timbers, the stones, even of the 
most enormous size, measuring between seventeen 
and eighteen feet, were hewn and fitted, so as to be 
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put together without the sound of any tool what- 
ever: as it baa been expressed, with great poetical 
beauty, 

* Like tome taH palm the noiadeaa fabric grew." 

At the end of this period, the temple arid its courts 
being completed, the solemn dedication took place, 
with the greatest magnificence which the king and 
the nation could display. All the chieftains of the 
different tribes, and all of every order who could be 
brought together, assembled. David had already 
organized the priesthood and the Levites ; assigned 
to the 38,000 of the latter tribe, each his particular 
office. 24,000 were appointed for the common 
duties, 6000 as officers, 4000 as guards and porters, 
4000 as singers and musicians. On this great oc- 
casion, the Dedication of the temple, all the tribe 
of Levi, without regard to their courses, the whole 
priestly order of every class, attended. Around 
the great brazen altar, which rose in the court ot 
the priests before the door of the temple, stood— 
in front the sacrificera, all around the whole choir, 
arrayed in white linen. 120 of these were trum- 
peters, the rest had cymbals, harps, and psalteries. 
Solomon himself took his place on an elevated 
scaffold, or raised throne of brass. The whole 
assembled nation crowded the spacious courts 
beyond. The ceremony began with the preparation 
of burnt offerings, so numerous that they could not 
be counted. At an appointed signal commenced 
the more important part of the scene, the removal 
of the ark, the installation of the God of Israel in 
his new and appropriate dwelling, to the sound of all 
the voiees ana all the instruments, chanting some 
of those splendid odea, the 47th, 97th, 98th, and 
107th psalms* The ark advanced, borne by the 
Levites, to the open portals of the temple. It can 
•carcely be doubted that the 84th Psalm, even b 
composed before, was adoDted and used on this oe 
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casion. The singers, as it drew near the gate, broke 
out in these words— Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, that the King 
of Glory may come in. It was answered from the 
other part of the choir— Who is the IGng of Glory f 
—the whole choir responded— The Lord of Hosts, he 
is the King of Glory. When the procession arrived 
at the Holy Place, the gates flew open; when it 
reached the Holy of Holies, the veil was drawn 
back. The ark took its place under the extended 
wings of the cherubim, which might seem to fold 
over, and receive it under their protection. At that 
instant all the trumpeters and singers were at once 
"to make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their 
voice, with the trumpets and cymbals and instru- 
ments of music, and praised the Lord, saying, for he 
is good, for his mercy endureth for ever, the house 
was filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord, 
so that the priests could not stand to minister by 
reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God." Thus the Divinity took 
possession of his sacred edifice. The king then 
rose upon the brazen scaffold, knelt down, and 
spreading his hands towards heaven, uttered the 
prayer of consecration. The prayer was of un- 
exampled sublimity: while it implored the perpetual 
presence of the Almighty, as the tutelar deity and 
sovereign of the Israelites, it recognised his spiritual 
and illimitable nature. " But will God in very deed 
dwell with men on the earth ! behold, heaven, and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee, how 
much less this house which I have built." It them 
recapitulated the principles of the Hebrew theocracy, 
the dependance of the natural prosperity and hap- 
piness on the national conformity to the civil and reli- 
gious law. As the king concluded in these emphatic 
terms — " Now, therefore, arise, O Lord God, into 
thy resting-place, thou and the ark of thy strength : 
let thy priest, Lord God, be clothed with salvation. 
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and thy taints rejoice in goodness. Lord God, 
turn not away the face of thine anointed : remember 
the mercies of David thy servant" — the cloud, which 
had rested over the Holy of Holies, grew brighter 
and more dazzling ; fire broke out and consumed all 
the sacrifices ; the priests stood without, awe-struck 
by the insupportable splendour; the whole people 
fell on their faces, and worshipped and praised the 
Lord, M for he is good, for his mercy is for ever." 
Which was the greater, the external magnificence, or 
the moral sublimity of this scene ? Was it the temple, 
situated on its commanding eminence, with all its 
courts, the dazzling splendour of its materials, the 
innumerable multitudes, the priesthood in their gor- 
geous attire, the king, with all the insignia of royalty, 
on his throne of burnished brass, the music, the 
radiant cloud filling the temple, the sudden fire 
flashing upon the altar, the whole nation upon their 
knees ! Was it not, rather, the religious grandeur 
of the hymns and of the prayer : the exalted and 
rational views of the Divine Nature, the union of a 
whole people in the adoration of the one Great, 
Incomprehensible, Almighty, Everlasting Creator! 

This extraordinary festival, which took place at 
the time of that of Tabernacles, lasted for two weeks, 
twice the usual time: during this period, 33,000 
oxen, and 130,000 sheep were sacrificed, every indi- 
vidual probably contributing to the great propitiatory 
rite : and the whole people feasting on those parts 
of the sacrifices which were not set apart for holy 
uses. 

Though the chief magnificence of Solomon was 
lavished on the temple of God, yet the sumptuous 
palaces, which he erected for his own residence, 
display an opulence and profusion, which may vie 
with the older monarchs of Egypt or Assyria. The 
great palace stood in Jerusalem ; it occupied thirteen 
years in building. A causeway bridged the deep 
ravine, and leading directly to the temple, united the 
part either of Acra or Sion. on which the palace 
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stood, with Mount Moriah. In this palace was a 
vast hall for public business, from its cedar pillars, 
called the House of the Forest of Lebanon. It was 
175 feet long, half that measurement in width, above 
fifty feet high ; four rows of cedar columns supported 
a roof made of beams of the same wood ; there were 
three rows of windows on each side, facing each 
other. Besides this great hall, there were two 
others, called porches, of smaller dimensions, in one 
of which, the throne of justice was placed. The 
•harem, or women's apartments, joined to these 
buildings ; with other piles of vast extent for different 
purposes, particularly, if we may credit Josephus* 
a great banqueting hall. The same author informs 
us, that the whole was surrounded with spacious and 
luxuriant gardens, and adds, a less credible fact, 
ornamented with sculptures and paintings. . Another 
palace was built in a romantic part of the country 
for his wife, the daughter of the king of Egypt; in 
the luxurious gardens Of which we may fay the 
scene of that poetical epithalamium, or collection of 
idyls, the Song of Solomon. 

The descriptions in the Greek writers of the Per- 
sian courts in Susa and Ecbatana; the tales of the 
early travellers in the East about the kings of Samar- 
cand or Cathay ; and even the imagination of the 
Oriental romancers and poets, have scarcely con- 
ceived a more splendid pageant than Solomon, seated 
on his throne of ivory, receiving the homage of dis- 
tant princes who came to admire his magnificence, 
and put to the test his noted wisdom. This throne 
was of pure ivory, covered with gold ; six steps led 
np to the seat, and on each side of the steps were 
twelve lions carved. All the vessels of his palace 
were of pure gold, silver was thought too mean: his 
armoury was furnished with gold ; 200 targets, and 
300 shields of beaten gold were suspended^ the 
house of Lebanon. Josephus mentions a body of 
archers who escorted him from the city to his country 
palace, clad in dresses of Tyrian purpte, and their 
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hair powdered with gold dust But enormous as 
this wealth appears, the statement of his expenditure 
on the temple, and of his annual revenue, so passes 
all credibility, that any attempt at forming a calcula- 
tion on the uncertain data we possess, may at once 
be abandoned as a hopeless task. No better proof 
can be given of the uncertainty of our authorities, 
of our imperfect knowledge of the Hebrew weights 
of money, and, above all, of our total ignorance of 
the relative value which the precious metals bore to 
the commodities of life, than the estimate, made by 
Dr. Prideaux, of the treasures left by David, amount- 
inff to 800 millions, nearly the capital of our national 

Our inquiry into the sources of the vast wealth 
which Solomon undoubtedly possessed, may lead to 
more satisfactory, though still imperfect results. 
The treasures of David were accumulated rather 
by conquest than by traffic. Some of the nations he 
subdued, particularly the Edomites, were wealthy. 
All the tribes seem to have worn a great deal of 

Sid and silver in their ornaments and their armour ; 
tir idols were often of gold, and the treasuries of 
their temples perhaps contained considerable wealth. 
But dining the reign of Solomon almost the whole 
commerce of the world passed into his territories. 
The treaty with Tyre was of the utmost importance : 
nor is there any instance in which two neighbouring 
nations so clearly saw, and so steadily pursued, 
without jealousy or mistrust, their mutual and inse- 
parable interests* On one occasion only, when So- 
lomon presented to Hiram twenty inland cities which 
he had conquered, Hiram expressed great dissatis- 
faction, and called the territory by the opprobrious 
name of Cabul. The TYrian had perhaps cast a 
wistful eye on the noble bay and harbour of Acco, 
or Ptolemais, winch the prudent Hebrew either 
would not, or could not— since it was part of the 
promised land— -dissever from his dominions. So 
•trie* waatbe confederacy, that Tyre may be const* 
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dered the port of Palestine, Palestine the granary 
of Tyre. Tyre furnished the ship-builders and 
mariners ; the fruitful plains of Palestine victualled 
the fleets, and supplied the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of the Phoenician league with all the neces- 
saries of life. 

This league comprehended Tyre, Aradus, Sidon, 
perhaps Tripolis, Byblus and Berytus ; the narrow 
slip of territory which belonged to these states was 
barren, rocky, and unproductive. The first branch 
of commerce, into which this enterprising people 
either admitted the Jews as regular partners, or at 
least permitted them to share its advantages, was 
the traffic of the Mediterranean. To every part of 
that sea the Phoenicians had pursued their disco- 
veries; they had planted colonies, and worked the 
mines. This was the trade to Tarshish, so cele- 
brated, that ships of Tarshish seem to have become 
the common name for large merchant vessels. 
Tarshish was probably a name as indefinite, as the 
West Indies in early European navigation; properly 
speaking, it was the south of Spain, then rich in 
mines of gold and silver, the Peru of Tyrian adven- 
ture. Whether or not as early as the days of Solo, 
mon, — without doubt in the more flourishing period 
of Phoenicia ; before the city on the mainland was de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and insular Tyre be* 
came the emporium— the Phoenician navies extended 
their voyages beyond the pillars of Hercules, where 
they founded Cadiz. Northward they sailed along 
the coast of France to the British isles : southward 
along the African shore ; where the boundaries of 
their navigation are quite uncertain, yet probably 
extended to the Gold Coast. The second branch of 
commerce was the inland trade with Egypt. This 
was carried on entirely by the Jews. Egypt sup- 
plied horses in vast numbers, and linen yarn. The 
valleys of the Nile produced flax in abundance ; and 
the yarn, according to the description of the prudent 

Vol. I.— T 
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housewife in the Proverbs, was spun and woven by 
the females in Palestine. The third", and more im- 
portant branch, was the maritime trade by the Red 
Sea. The conquests of David had already made 
the Jews masters of the eastern branch of this gulf. 
Solomon built or improved the towns and ports of 
Elath and Ezion-geber. Hence a fleet, manned by 
Tynans, sailed for Ophir, their East Indies, as 
Tarshish was their West. They sailed along the 
eastern eoast of Africa, in some part of which the 
real Ophir was probably situated. When the Egyp- 
tians under Necho, after the declension of the Israel- 
itish kingdom, took possession of this branch of 
commerce, there seems little reason to doubt the 
plain and consistent account of Herodotus, that the 
Tvrians sailed round the continent of Africa. The 
whole maritime commerce, with eastern Asia, the 
southern shores of the Arabian peninsula, the coasts 
of the Persian gulf, and without doubt some parts of 
India, entered, in the same manner, the Red Sea, 
and was brought to Elath and Ezion-geber. Yet 
even this line of commerce was scarcely more 
valuable than the inland trade of the Arabian penin- 
sula. This was carried on by the caravans of the 
native tribes, who transported on camels, the spices, 
the incense, the gold, the precious stones, the valua- 
ble woods, particularly the almug, thought to be the 
sandal—and all the other highly prized productions 
of that country ; perhaps also the foreign commo- 
dities which were transported across the Persian 
gulf, or which were landed, by less adventurous 
traders from the east, in the Arabian ports on thai 
sea. Both these lines of commerce flowed directly 
into the dominions of Solomon. Those goods which 
passed on to Tyre were, not improbably, shipped at 
Joppa. Two of the towns which Solomon built, 
Gezer and lower Beth-horon, were nearly on the 
line from the Bed Sea to that haven. This traffic 
was afterward recovered by the Edomites, under 
ft* protection, or sharing its advantages with the 
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Egyptians ; still, however, the Tynans weTe most 
likely both the merchants who fitted out the enter- 
prises, and the mariners who manned the ships. 
The goods, intended for Tyre, were then most pro- 
bably shipped at Rhinocorura. Under the Romans 
the Nabathean Arabs carried on the same traffic, of 
which their great city, Petra, was the inland empo- 
rium ; at least that by the caravans, for the Ptolemies 
had diverted great part of the Red Sea trade to their 
new port of Berenice. A fifth line of commerce 
was that of inland Asia, which crossed from Assyria 
and Babylonia to Tyre. In order to secure and par- 
ticipate in this branch of traffic, Solomon subdued 
part of the Syrian tribes, and built two cities, as 
stations, between the Euphrates and the coast. 
These were Tadmor and Baalath, one the celebrated 
Palmyra, the other Baal-bec. After the desolating 
conquests of Assyria, and the total ruin of old Tyre, 
this line of trade probably found its way to Sardis, 
and contributed to the splendour of Croesus and his 
Lydian kingdom. It was from these various sources 
of wealth, that the precious metals and all other 
valuable commodities were in such abundance— 
that, in the figurative language of the sacred histo- 
rian, silver was in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees 
as sycamores. 

Solomon was not less celebrated for his wisdom 
than his magnificence. The visits of the neigh- 
bouring princes, particularly that of the Queen of 
Sheba, (a part of Arabia Felix,) were to admire the 
one, as much as the other. Hebrew tradition, per- 
haps the superstitious wonder of his own age, 
ascribed to Solomon the highest skill in magical 
arts, and even unbounded dominion over all the 
invisible world. Tadmor, in the wilderness, was 
said to have been built by his enchantments. More 
sober history recognises in Solomon the great poet* 
naturalist, and moral philosopher of his time* His 
poetry, consisting of 1005 songs, except his epitha- 
lamium, and perhaps some of the Psalms, has en 
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tfreiy perished. His natural history of plants and 
animals has suffered the same fate* But the great 
part of the Book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, (per- 
naps more properly reckoned as a poem,) have pre* 
served the conclusions of his moral wisdom. 

The latter hook, or poem, derives new interest, 
when considered as coming from the most volup- 
tuous, magnificent, and instructed of monarchs, who 
sums up the estimate of human life in the melan- 
choly sentence— Vanity of vanities ! vanity of vani- 
ties I It is a sad commentary on the termination of 
the splendid life and reign of the great Hebrew sove- 
reign. For even had not this desponding confession 
been extorted by the satiety of passion, and the 
weariness of a spirit, over-excited by all the gratifi- 
cations this world can bestow — had no higher wis- 
dom suggested this- humiliating conclusion — the 
state of his own powerful kingdom, during his de- 
clining years, might have furnished a melancholy 
lesson on the instability of human grandeur. Solo- 
mon, in his old age, was about to bequeath to his 
heir, an insecure throne, a discontented people, 
formidable enemies on the frontiers, and perhaps a 
contested succession. He could not even take 
refuge in the sanctuary of conscious innocence, 
and assume the dignity of suffering unmerited de- 
gradation ; for he had set at defiance every principle 
of the Hebrew constitution. He had formed a con- 
nexion with Egypt— he had multiplied a great force 
of cavalry— he had accumulated gold and silver — 
he had married many foreign wives. His seraglio 
was on as vast a scale as the rest of his expenditure 
<~-he had seven hundred wives, and three hundred 
concubines. The influence of these women, not 
merely led him to permit an idolatrous worship 
within his dominions ; but even Solomon had been 
so infatuated, as' to consecrate to the obscene and 
barbarous deities of the neighbouring nations, a part 
of one of the hills, which overlooked Jerusalem ; a 
spot almost fronting the splendid temple, which he 
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himself had built to the one Almighty God of the 
universe. Hence clouds on all sides gathered about 
his declining day. Hadad, one of the blood-royal of 
the Edomite princes, began to organize a revolt in 
that province, on which so much of the Jewish com- 
merce depended. An adventurer seized on Damas- 
cus, and set up an independent sovereignty, thus 
endangering the communication from Tadmor. A 
domestic enemy, still more dangerous, appeared in 
the person of Jeroboam, a man of great valour, sup- 
ported by the prophet Ahijah, who foretold his future 
rule over the ten tribes. Though forced to fly, 
Jeroboam found an asylum with Shishak, or Sesac, 
the Sesonchosis of Manetho, who was raising- the 
kingdom of Egypt to its former alarming grandeur; 
and, notwithstanding his alliance with Solomon, 
made no scruple against harbouring his rebellious 
subject. Above all, the people were oppressed and 
dissatisfied ; either because the enormous revenues 
of the kingdom were more than absorbed by the vast 
expenditure of the sovereign ; or because the more 
productive branches of commerce were interrupted 
by the rebellions of the Edomites and Damascenes. 
At this period likewise, Solomon departed from the 
national, though iniquitous policy of his earlier 
reign, during which he had laid all the burthens of 
labour and taxation on the strangers, and exempted 
the Israelites from every claim, but that of military 
service. The language held to Rehoboam, on his 
accession, shows that the people had suffered deeply 
from the arbitrary exactions of the king, who, with 
the state and splendour, had assumed the despotism 
of an Oriental monarch. Hence the decline of the 
Jewish kingdom, supported rather by the fame of its 
sovereign, than by its inherent strength, was as rapid 
as its rise. Solomon died after a reign of forty 
years, and with him expired the glory and the power 
of the Jewish empire. 
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Rbhobojjc, the son of Solomon, was received at 
king by the whole nation. But his title, though 
recognised at Jerusalem, seemed insecure without 
the formal adhesion of the other tribes. An assem- 
bly therefore was summoned at Shechem ; but instead 
of adopting the wise and conciliatory language re* 
commended by the older counsellors of Solomon, 
Rehoboam followed the advice of the young and 
violent ; and when the assembly, headed by the popu- 
lar Jeroboam, who made his appearance from Egypt, 
demanded an alleviation of the public burthens, the 
rash and inconsiderate king, not merely refused 
compliance, but in the true character of Eastern 
monarchy, threatened them with still heavier ex- 
actions. " My father made your yoke heavy, and I 
will add to your yoke ; my father chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions" "7b 
your tents, Israel" was the instantaneous cry ; the 
ten tribes unanimously renounced their allegiance, 
' raised Jeroboam to the throne, forced the son of 
Solomon to fly to his native kingdom of Judah, and 
stoned Adoram the collector of his tribute. Thus 
the national union was for ever dissolved, and the 
Hebrew kingdom never recovered this fatal blow. 

Rehoboam had recourse to arms, and raised a 
host of 180,000 men. But the authority of the pro* 

eet Shemaiah, prevented the civil war, and Reno- 
am was obliged to content himself with fortifying 
and securing his own dominions. In the mean time 
the politic and unscrupulous Jeroboam pursued every 
measure which could make the breach irreparable, 
and thus secure his throne. As long as Jerusalem 
was the place of national worship, it might again 
become the centre of the national union. The 
Levitical class, who constantly went up to the tem- 
ple in their courses, and the religion itself, were 
bonds which must be dissolved : a separate kingdom 
must have a separate priesthood, and a separate 
place and establishment for sacred purposes. To 
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this end Jeroboam caused two golden calves to be 
made, and consecrated some ignoble persons, not of 
the Levitical tribe, as the priesthood. These calves 
were set up, the one in the central position of Bethel, 
the other in the remote city of Dan. They were 
not, strictly speaking, idols, but were speciously 
contrived as symbolical representations, probably 
preserving some resemblance to the cherubim, of 
which the ox was one of the four constituent parts. 
Still they were set up in no less flagrant violation of 
the law, than if they had been the deities of Egypt, 
to which they bore a great likeness. This heinous 
deviation from the Mosaic polity, was not carried 
into effect without remonstrance on the part of the 
prophets. As Jeroboam stood -by the altar to burn 
incense, one of the seers made his appearance, de- 
nounced a curse, and foretold the disasters that 
would inevitably ensue. The king attempting to 
seize him, his hand was suddenly withered, but 
restored at the prayer of the prophet. The prophet 
himself, not strictly complying with the divine com- 
mand, was destroyed on his return home by a lion, 
an awful example to all those who should exercise 
that function, so important in the later period of the 
Jewish kingdom. But Jeroboam was not satisfied 
with thus securing his throne against the influence 
of the national religion. It may be assumed, that, 
not without his suggestion or connivance, his patron 
Shishak, king of Egypt, made a descent on the king- 
dom of Judah, now weakened by the corrupt morals 
of the people. Rehoboam offered no effectual re- 
sistance to the invader: the treasures of the temple 
and palace of Solomon were plundered ; the golden 
shields carried away, and replaced by others made 
of the baser metal, brass. 

After a reign of seventeen years Rehoboam was 
succeeded on the throne of Judah by Abijah, his 
son, (B.C. 962,) who immediately raised a great 
force to subdue the kingdom of Israel. The armies 
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of Abijah and Jeroboam met in Mount Ephraim. 
Jeroboam had on his side both numbers (800,000 
men to 400,000) and military skill, which enabled 
him to surround the forces of Judah. But Abijah 
had the religious feelings of the people. The pre- 
sence of the priesthood, and the sound of the sacred 
trumpets inspirited Judah, as much as they disheart- 
ened Israel. Jeroboam was totally defeated with 
the loss of 500,000 men ; the disaster preyed on his 
mind, and he never after recovered -nis power or 
enterprise. 

After a short reign of three years Abijah died, 
and was succeeded by his son Asa, (B.C. 959,) a 
prudent and religious prince. He pursued the wiser 
policy of establishing the national religion in all its 
splendour and influence, encouraging those who 
came up to the feasts from the neighbouring king- 
dom, and checking idolatry, which he punished 
even in the person of Maachah the queen-mother, 
whom he degraded and banished. Asa. strength- 
ened his army and fortified his cities, and thus was 
enabled to repel a most formidable invasion headed 
by Zerah the Ethiopian, some suppose an Arabian, 
or, more probably, either Osorchon, the king of 
Egypt, or his general, at the head of a million of 
men, and 300,000 chariots. 

But while, from the sacred reverence in which 
the lineage of David and Solomon was held, the 
throne of Judah passed quietly from son to son, Che 
race of Jeroboam, having no hereditary greatness in 
their favour, was speedily cut off from the succes- 
sion, and adventurer after adventurer contested the 
kingdom of Israel. During the illness of his elder 
son Abijah, Jeroboam had sent his wife in disguise, 
to consult the prophet Ahijah upon his fate. The 
prophet not only predicted the death of this pro- 
mising youth, on the immediate return of his mother 
to the capital city of Tirzah, but also the total exter- 
mination of his race. At the death of Jeroboam the 
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fetal prophecy immediately came to pass. Nadab, 
his son and successor, (B.C. 957,) was dethroned 
and put to death, and his whole lineage put to the 
sword by Baasha, (B.C. 955,) who filled the throne 
for twenty-four years. Baasha endeavoured to 
counteract the prudent policy of Asa, by building a 
city (Raman ^ on the frontier, to intercept those who 
deserted to the older kingdom and to the purer reli- 
gion of Jerusalem. In the war that ensued, the king 
of Judah carried off the materials collected for build- 
ing the city. Asa adopted a more unprecedented 
measure, a league with a foreign potentate, the king 
of Syria, against his Israelitish brethren ; a league 
which he purchased by a considerable present, taken 
from the treasures of the temple. The zeal of the 
prophets took fire, and Ilanani, in the name of God, 
remonstrated against the unnatural alliance. The 
house of Baasha, after his death, suffered the same 
fate with that of Jeroboam ; his son Elan was over- 
thrown by Zimri, Zimri in his turn by Omri ; who, 
finally prevailing over another antagonist, Tibni, 
transferred the royal residence from Tirzah, a 
beautiful city, where Zimri had set fire to the royal 
palace, and burnt himself and all the treasures in 
the flames, to Samaria, so long the hated rival of 
- Jerusalem. 

The apostacy of the ten tribes and the wickedness 
of their kings did not reach their height till the ac- 
cession of Ahab, the son of Omri (B.C. 919); this 
prince married Jezebel, the fierce and cruel daughter 
of the king of Sidon. Under her influence the Si- 
donian worship of Baal, the Sun, was introduced ; 
his temples were openly built and consecrated; and 
this fierce and persecuting idolatry threatened to ex- 
terminate the ancient religion. The prophets were 
put to death, 100 escaped by lying concealed in a 
cave; yet these intrepid defenders of the God of 
their fathers still arose to remonstrate against these 
fetal innovations; till at length Elijah, the greatest 
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of the whole, race, took up the contest, and defied 
and triumphed over the cruelty, both of the king, 
and his blood-thirsty consort. 

At this period the prophets act their most promi- 
nent and important part in Jewish history, particu- 
larly in that of Israel, where the Levites having 
been expelled, and the priesthood degraded, they 
remained the only defenders of the law and religion 
of the land. Prophecy, it has been observed be- 
fore, in its more extensive meaning, comprehended 
the whole course of religious education ; and as the 
Levitical class were the sole authorized conservators 
and interpreters of the law, the prophets were usu- 
ally of that tribe, or at least persons educated under 
their care. Now, however, they assume a higher 
character, and appear as a separate and influential 
class in the state. They are no longer the musi- 
cians, poets, and historians of the country, but men 
full of a high and solemn enthusiasm, the moral and 
religious teachers of the people. The most emi- 
nent are described as directly, and sometimes sud- 
denly, designated for their office by divine inspira- 
tion, endowed with the power of working miracles, 
and of foretelling future events. But, setting aside 
their divine commission, the prophets were the great 
constitutional patriots of the Jewish state, the cham- 
pions of virtue, liberty, justice, and the strict ob- 
servance of the civil and religious law, against the 
iniquities of the kings and of the people. In no 
instance do they fall beneath, often tney rise above, 
the lofty and h uma ne morals of the Mosaic Insti- 1 
tutes. They are always on the side of the op- 
pressed; they boldly rebuke but never factiously 
insult their kings ; they defend, but never flatter the 
passions of the people. In no instance does one of 
the acknowledged seers, like the turbulent dema- 
gogues of the Grecian or Roman republics, abuse 
nis popular influence for his own personal aggran- 
dizement or authority. Sometimes the Hebrew 
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prophets ventured beyond the borders of their own 
land, and were universally received with honour and 
with awe ; for in fact most of the Eastern nations 
treat with reverence all pretensions to divine afflatus; 
so as to respect even madness or idiocy as possibly 
partaking of that mysterious influence. Hence the 
appearance of Elisha at Damascus, or even of Jonah 
at Nineveh, is by no means incredible. Neverthe* 
less the exercise of the prophetic function was at* 
tended with the greatest danger, particularly in their 
native country. The Mosaic law, while it promised 
an uninterrupted line of prophets, provided by the 
enactment of the severest penalties, and by the es- 
tablishment of a searching test, against the unwar- 
ranted assumption of the holy office* If the pro- 
phet's admonitions were not in accordance with the 
law, or if the event answered not to his predictions, 
lie was to be put to death. Hence, though false 
prophets might escape by dexterously flattering the 
jjowerful, the bold and honest discharge of the office 
demanded the highest zeal and intrepidity. Of all 
the prophets, none united such distinguished quali- 



fications, or was so highly gifted as Elijah, who ap- 
peared at this disastrous juncture, when the abroga- 
tion of the ancient religion, and the formal establish- 
ment of the Sidonian worship, were subtly and deli- 
berately attempted. At his first appearance before 
Ahab, Elijah denounced as imminent and immediate 
one of those penalties, with which, according to the 
first principles of the Mosaic law, the land was 
threatened on the desertion of the national worship* 
a long and distressing drought of many years. 
Having delivered his message, he concealed himself 
near a brook which ran into the Jordan ; there he 
was fed, as some translate the word, by ravens, as 
others, by travelling merchants or Arabians. At 
length the brook dried up, and Elijah fled into 
Sarepte, a town within the dominions of his Sido- 
nian enemies. Here he was entertained by a cha- 
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triable widow, whose services were rewarded by 
the miraculous repletion of her cruise of oil, and the 
restoration of her son to life. Still the drought con- 
tinued; the fruitful plains and the luxuriant valleys 
of Ephraim and Zebulun lay parched and crumbling 
with heat ; the fountains, the wells, the rivers were 
all dried up, there was not herbage enough to feed 
the royal horses and cattle. At this juncture, Elijah 
suddenly appeared before the king, having previ- 
ously sent him a message by the reluctant Obadiah. 
He demanded to put the truth of the two religions 
to the test of a public and splendid miracle. The 
scene took place on the summit of that lofty moun- 
tain, Carmel, which on one side commands a view 
of the boundless ocean, on the other of the richest 
valleys of the promised land. The priests of Baal, 
the Sun, assembled to the number of 450 : Elijah 
stood alone. All the people awaited the issue in 
anxious expectation. Whichever sacrifice was 
kindled by fire from heaven was to decide the cause. 
The priests of Baal, having selected their victim, 
placed it on the altar. As their god began to arise 
above the eastern horizon, they hailed his appear- 
ance with the smoke of their incense, and the loud 
sound of their orisons. They continued their sup- 
plications till he reached the height of his noonday 
splendour; then with frantic cries, wild dances, cut- 
ting their flesh with knives and lancets, they sum- 
moned their god to reveal his power. All above was 
mute and still, the altar cold and unkindled. Elijah 
began to taunt them. Cry aloud, (he said) for tie is 
• a god, either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is 
on a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must be 
&waked. Still as the orb began to descend, they 
continued to chant their hymns, till at length it 
sank into the waves of the sea. Elijah then raised 
an altar of twelve stones, filled the trench around it 
with water, placed his victim upon it, uttered a brief 
and simple prayer to the God of his fathers* In- 
Vol. L— U 
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stantaneously the fire flashed down, and consumed 
both the sacrifice and the altar, and licked up the 
water in the trench. The people at once recognised 
the hand of God ; the law was put in force against 
the idolatrous priests, they were taken down and put 
to death on the banks of the Kishon. Immediately 
the curse was removed from the land : Elijah saw a 
small cloud, the usual forerunner of rain, arise as 
from the sea, and the whole country was refreshed 
by abundant showers. Elijah entered Jezreel with 
.Ahab, but was soon obliged to fly from the vengeance 
of the queen; he passed first to Beersheba, the 
southern extremity of Judah, then into the desert to 
Horeb, the scene of the delivery of the law. Here 
he received a divine commission to anoint a new 
king of Syria, Hazael ; a new king of Israel, Jehu ; 
a new prophet in his own place, Elisha. The circum- 
stances or the divine communication are remarkable, 
as apparently designed to impress the mind with 
notions of the greatness and goodness, rather than 
the terror and wrath of God. ' God appears neither 
in the earthquake nor the fire, but in the still small 
voice behind ; behold the Lord passed by, and a great 
and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord, the Lord was not in 
the "wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; the Lord 
was not in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a 
fire, the Lord was not in the fire ; and after the fire, a 
still small voice. 

In the mean time the affairs of Israel, after the 
restoration of the ancient religion, had prospered. 
A great confederacy of the Syrian kings, headed 
by Benhadad, a name common to the kings of Da- 
mascus, after an insolent command of unconditional 
surrender, besieged Samaria. As the Syrian troops 
were negligently feasting in their camp, certain of 
the youth of high rank fell upon them, and discom- 
fited them with great slaughter. The Syrians con- 
soled themselves by the notion that the God of Israel 
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was the God of the Hills : on the plain their supe- 
rior numbers and immense force in chariots would 
regain their superiority. A second total defeat de- 
stroyed their confidence, though the Israelites were 
descrihed as two little flocks of kids in comparison 
with their vast army. The fugitives took refuge in 
Aphek, and great numbers were crushed by the fall- 
ing of the walls of that city. Benhadad and his 
leaders had no other course but to surrender. Ahab 
received them honourably, spared their lives on 
condition that all the conquests of the Syrians 
should be restored, and that the Israelites should 
have a quarter in the city of Damascus assigned for 
their residence. This unusual lenity, and the 
neglect to secure the inviolability of the Holy Land 
by the exemplary punishment of foreign invaders, 
roused the indignation of the prophets, one of whom 
appeared wounded and with ashes on his head, and 
rebuked the king" for this, according to the existing 
notions, most criminal weakness. The providential 
success of Ahab's arms neither reconciled him to 
the worship of the true God, nor taught him re- 
verence for the institutes of his country. The law 
of property was still in full force; but apiece of 
land, occupied by a vineyard, lying conveniently 
near that of the king, he desired to purchase it, 
Naboth, the owner, refused to alienate the inherit- 
ance of his family. By the advice of his crafty 
queen, Ahab caused the unhappy man to be accused 
of blasphemy. Through the subornation of wit- 
nesses, and the corruption of the municipal court of 
judicature, he procured his condemnation : Naboth 
was stoned to death* The crime was no sooner 
committed than the king was startled with the sud- 
den reappearance of Elijah. He denounced divine 
vengeance, and proclaimed aloud, that the dogs 
should lick the blood of Ahab as they had licked 
the blood of Naboth ; that a fate as terrible awaited 
his queen Jezebel near the walls of Jezreel; and 
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that his whole family should perish by a violent 
death. 
All this time the kingdom of Judah had enjoyed 
, an interval of peace and prosperity. After a reign 
i of forty-one years, Asa was succeeded (B. C. 918) 
* by his son Jehoshaphat. The new king pursued 
the prudent and religious course of his father, forti- 
fied his kingdom, maintained a powerful army, esta- 
blished public teachers of the law, and organized 
the courts of judicature in all the cities of Judah. 
The kingdom was in a high state of prosperity ; the 
Philistines and the Arab tribes paid tribute to the 
king of Jerusalem. By this time the bitter animo- 
sities, which arose out of the separation of the king- 
doms, had subsided. Jehoshaphat entered into an 
alliance with the King of Israel, and, in an evil 
hour, he married his son Jehoram to the cruel and 
ambitious daughter of Ahab, Athaliah, who intro- 
duced the crimes and calamities of the Israelitish 
dynasty into the royal house of Judah. Ahab had 
determined to wrest the important town of Ramoth, 
in Gilead, from the power of the Syrians, and sum- 
moned his ally, Jehoshaphat, to his assistance. But 
before the expedition set forth, the prophets were 
to be consulted. Ahab, had, however, taken a sure 
way of ridding himself of their importunate admo- 
nitions, by raising a prophetic fraternity in his own 
interests. The honest Micaiah, who alone foretold 
calamity and ruin, was insulted, and thrown into 
prison ; and Ahab, persuaded by his own prophets, 
who were filled with lying spirits, went boldly out 
to the war. In the onset the troops of Syria 
avoided the king of Judah, and centred their whole 
attack against the person of the king of Israel. 
Ahab, shot through by a random arrow, was brought 
to Samaria, his arm6ur and chariot were washed in 
the pool of Samaria, where, according to the pre- 
diction of Elijah, the dogs licked his blood. 
Jehoshaphat, on his return to his own kingdom* 
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was threatened by a formidable confederacy of Am- 
monites, Moabites, and other predatory tribes, who 
appeared among" the rich gardens of Engedi, west 
of the Dead Sea. But while the army of Judah re- 
mained motionless, engaged in their religious rites, 
and joining in their hymns of battle, some misun- 
derstanding or dissension broke out among the 
troops of the enemy ; the different tribes fell upon 
each other, and Judah had only to share the rich 
booty of the abandoned camp. 

The alliance between the two Hebrew kingdoms 
lasted during the short and uneventful reign of 
Ahaziah, (B. C. 891,) the son and successor of 
Ahab. This prince, naving met with an accident 
which endangered his life, sent to consult Baalze- 
bub, the god of Ekron, whom perhaps the Philis- 
tines endowed with some of the powers of healing, 
attributed by the Greeks to Apollo. Elijah was 
commanded to rebuke this idolatrous disparage- 
ment of the God of Israel ; twice, a troop of fifty 
men sent to seize him were struck with lightning; 
the third time he came boldly down from the hill on 
which he stood, and foretold the king's death, which 
almost immediately took place. Jehoram, his 
brother, ascended the throne. His first measure was 
the organization of a confederacy between the kings 
of Israel, Judah and Edom, to chastise the revolted 
king of Moab, who had refused his accustomed 
tribute of 100,000 sheep and 100,000 lambs. Their 
united forces marched round the foot of the Dead 
Sea, but found themselves bewildered in an and 
desert without water. By the advice of Elisha, 
who had now assumed the prophetic office, they dug 
deep trenches along the plain, down which the 
waters from the mountainous district of Edom flowed 
rapidly and abundantly. The Moabites in the morn* 
ing, mistaking the waters reddened by the rising sun 
for pools of blood, supposed that the common fate 
of confederate armies had taken place, that they had 
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fraarrelled and mutually slaughtered each other. 
They sallied down to plunder the camp, but, meet- 
ing with unexpected resistance, were defeated t>n 
all sides ; the king in his despair, after having in 
vain attempted to break through the hostile forces, 
and having seen his whole country cruelly devas- 
tated, offered his eldest son as a sacrifice to his gods. 
Yet he seems to have been saved from total ruin by 
some dissension among the allies, which led to the 
withdrawing of their forces. 
f On the death of Jehoshaphat, his son Jehoram 
succeeded, and thus we have a prince of the same 
name on each of the thrones, increasing the diffi- 
culty of relating the parallel history of the two 
kingdoms with perspicuity. In the first measure 
of Jehoram king of Judah, the fatal consequences 
of the connexion with the sanguinary house of 
Ahab began to appear ; all his brethren were put to 
death without remorse. The reign which began in 
blood, proceeded in idolatry and defeat, till the fe ar- 
ful doom, denounced in a letter sent by the proj net 
Elisha, was entirely fulfilled. The kingdom suffi red 
a fatal blow in the revolt of Edom, and the lof s of 
their remaining seaport on the Red Sea. Jeho ma- 
phat had continued this commerce in conjunction 
with Ahaziah king of Israel; he had fitted out a 
large fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked on a 
ledge of rocks near that incommodious harlxmr. 
He then transferred his marine to Elath, and fitted 
out another expedition on his own account with 
better success. But Elath now also fell into the 
hands of the rebellious Edomites, and all com- 
merce was entirely cut off. Nor was this the end 
of Jehoram's calamities ; the Philistines and Ara- 
bians invaded the country, surprised his palace, 
captured his seraglio, and slew all his sons but one. 
Jehoram himself died of a painful and loathsome dis- 
ease, so little honoured that he was not buried in the 
sepulchre of the kings ; Ahaziah his son succeeded. 
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We now return to the kingdom of Israel, where 
wc find the king Jehoram engaged in a new war 
with his inveterate enemy, the Syrian king of Da- 
mascus. The hopes of the country rested on the 
prophet Elisha. Elijah had been wrapt to heaven 
in a car of fire, but had bequeathed his mantle, his 
office, and a double portion of his spirit, to his suc- 
cessor. This took place beyond the Jordan. Elisha, , 
in possession of the miraculous mantle, divided the i 
waters and passed over; he was received and recog- 
nised by the prophetic school at Jericho, though 
originally an uneducated husbandman. The early 
penod of his prophetic office is described as a suc- 
cession of miracles ; he purified the waters of Jeri- 
cho, to which was attributed the singular property 
of causing women to miscarry: he laid his curse 
on forty-two youths in Bethel, who had mocked his 
bald head ; they were devoured by bears; he multi- 
plied a widow's vessel of oil, and restored to life 
the child of an opulent woman in the town of Shu- 
nam; he destroyed the poisonous qualities of a 
mess of herbs, and fed 100 men with twenty loaves. 
He had contributed to gain the victory over the Mo- 
abites. His fame spread into Syria. Naaman,one 
of the great military leaders of that kingdom, was 
a leper. Elisha cured him by commanding him to 
wash in the Jordan; but to avoid the least suspicion 
of venality, he not merely refused all remuneration, 
but his servant Gehazi was punished by the same 
disease for fraudulently obtaining gifts in his name, 
from the grateful stranger. As the Syrians pressed 
the war with greater vigour, their king, Benhadad, 
found all his measures anticipated, and attributed 
his want of success to the presence of Elisha. He 
sent an army to surprise him in the city of Dothan, 
at no great distance from Samaria. The troops 
were all smitten with blindness, conducted to Sa- 
maria, but released by the merciful intervention of 
the prophet 
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But the city of Samaria was now environed on 
all sides, and endured the first of those dreadful 
sieges, by which the two capitals of the Jewish 
kingdoms appear, through some awful fatality, to 
have been distinguished beyond all the other cities 
of the world. The most loathsome food, an ass's 
head and the dung of pigeons, were sold at enor- 
mous prices. Two women had made an agreement 
to kill their children for food, and one of them 
called upon the king to enforce her reluctant co- 
partner to fulfil her share in this horrible compact. 
The king rent his clothes, and was discovered to 
have sackcloth next his skin. Jehoram, for some 
reason which does not appear, determined to wreak 
vengeance on Elisha : when on a sudden the pro- 
phet announces the speedy discomfiture of the Sy- 
rian army, and unexampled abundance and cheap- 
ness of provisions. First, some lepers, desperate 
from their wretched condition, sally forth : they find 
the camp totally deserted. Wild noises of arms 
and chariots had been heard on all sides. The Sy- 
rians, supposing that the Egyptians, or some other 
powerful allies nad marched to the relief of Sama- 
ria, had been seized with a sudden panic and dis- 
persed. The greatest plenty, and an immense booty, 
rewarded the Samaritans for their dreadful suffer- 
ings. One of their officers, who had presumed to 
doubt the truth of Elisha's prophecies, according to 
his prediction, saw, but did not partake of the abun- 
dance ; he was trampled to death in the press at the 
gate. 

The prophetic fame of Elisha was now at its 
height; he entered the metropolis of the Syrians, 
where the king lay dangerously ill (as Josephus 
says) of a deep melancholy, occasioned by his de- 
feat. He was met by Hazael, an eminent officer of 
the court, with a sumptuous present, borne on forty 
camels. Will the king recover? demands the Syrian. 
The prophet returns an enigmatical, yet «gmppnnt 
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answer, that the disease is not mortal, but that the 
monarch's end is approaching. With these words 
he burst into tears ; for he knew that Hazael enter- 
tained designs against his master's life: and that 
the bold and unprincipled usurper would be a more 
formidable enemy to his native country, than had 
yet sat upon the throne of Syria. The fatal pre- 
diction is accomplished in every point. Hazael 
smothers his master with a wet cloth, seizes the 
throne, and his first measure is a bloody battle at 
Ramoth against the combined forces of both the 
Jewish kingdoms under Jehoram, king of Israel, and 
Ahaziah, who had just succeeded his father, Jehoram 
of Judah. In this calamitous field Jehoram was 
wounded, and retreated to Jezreel, where Ahaziah 
came to meet him. But the dynasty of the san- 
guinary Ahab was drawing to a close. Elisha com- 
manded a young prophet to anoint Jehu, a valiant 
officer, as king of Israel. The army at Ramoth 
revolted, and espoused the cause of Jehu: he ad- 
vanced rapidly in his chariot on Jezreel, for he was 
noted for his furious driving. 

Jehoram and Ahaziah went forth from the city 
against Jehu : they met in the fatal vineyard of Na- 
both. Jehoram attempted to parley; but he was 
reproached with his own crimes and with the idola- 
tries of his mother Jezebel. The king shrieked 
aloud, There is treachery, O Maziah, and fled. The 
bow of Jehu was strung; and the arrow pierced the 
unfortunate monarch through the heart. His body 
was taken up, and cast into the vineyard of Naboth. 
Ahaziah fled with no better fortune. He received a 
mortal wound, and died at Megiddo : his body was 
carried to Jerusalem. Jehu entered Jezreel in tri- 
umph. As he passed through the gate, the haughty 
Jezebel, who had painted herfoee and tired her heaa\ 
looked forth from a window, and reproached him 
with the murder of the king : Had Zimri peace, who 
slew his master 1 Jehu lifted up his head, and ex- 
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claimed, Who is on my ride, wk$ ? Some of the per- 
fidious eunuchs of the queen immediately appeared. 
Throw her down, was the stern command of Jehu. 
They obeyed: her blood fell upon the wall, and the 
horses trampled over her body; and when at length 
the unrelenting conqueror consented to permit her 
body to be buried, because though a cursed woman 
the was a king's daughter, nothing but the miserable 
rema ins of her corpse were found, the scull, the feet, 
and the palms of the hands ; for the does f according 
to the words of Elijah) had eaten the flesh of Jezebel in 
the portion qfjezreel. Thus, by the death of Jehoram 
ana Ahazian, both the thrones of Judah and Israel 
were vacant. Jehu hastened to secure the latter. 
There were seventy sons of Ahab in Samaria. 
Jehu sent to command the elders of the city, whieh 
was strongly fortified and well provided with arms, 
to set the best of Ahab's sons upon the throne. The 
elders apprehended that they might perform a more 
acceptable service : they made known their ready 
subservience to the views of the usurper. An indis- 
criminate slaughter of the seventy sons, the friends 
and kindred of Ahab took place : the heads were 
sent, in the modern Turkish fashion, to Jehu, at 
Jezreel. The subtle usurper ordered them to be 
placed by the gate ; and addressed the assembled 
people, obliquely exculpating himself from the guilt 
of the massacre: Behold, 1 conspired against my 
master, and slew him ; but who slew all these ? He 
proceeded to attribute their death to the inscrutable 
decrees of the Almighty, who had determined on 
the extirpation of the whole guilty house of Ahab. 
The crafty Jehu continued his successful, though 
bloody career. The house of Ahaziah met with no 
better fate than that of Ahab: Jehu put to death 
fprty-two of them, whom he encountered on his 
way to Samaria, obviously with a view to popularity. 
He entered Samaria with Jonadab, the son ol Re- 
chab, the founder of an austere ascetic sect, who 
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abstained from the use of wine, seated by his side 
in his chariot. He concluded his dreadful work of 
vengeance by the total extermination of the priests 
of Baal, which he conducted with his usual subtlety* 
He avowed himself an ardent worshipper of that 
idolatry; and summoned a general assembly of the 
priesthood. The temple was crowded: he com- 
manded all the worshippers to put on splendid and 
distinguishing apparel; and ordered strict search 
to be made whether any of the worshippers of Je- 
hovah were present. He then, having encircled 
the building with his guard, gave the signal for an 
unsparing massacre. Not one escaped; the idols 
were destroyed, the temples razed. Jonadab, the 
ascetic, countenanced and assisted this dreadful 
extirpation of idolatry. Yet even Jehu adhered to 
the symbolic worship established by Jeroboam. 

Thus Israel was finally delivered from the fatal 
house of Ahab ; but Athaliah, the queen mother of 
Judah, showed herself a worthy descendant of that 
wicked stock, and scenes as bloody, and even more 
guilty, defiled the roval palace of Jerusalem. She 
seized the vacant throne, massacred all the seed 
royal, excepting one child, Joash, who was secreted 
in the temple by his father's sister, Jehosheba, the 
wife of the High Priest. Athaliah maintained her 
cruel and oppressive government for six years, 
during which the temple was plundered, and the 
worship of Baal established. In the seventh a for- 
midable conspiracy broke out, headed by the High 
Priest. 

As Athaliah entered the courts of the temple, she 
beheld the young and rightful heir of the kingdom, 
crowned, and encircled by a great military force, 
who, with thu assembled priesthood, and the whole 
people, joined in the acclamation, "God save the 
King;" She shrieked aloud, Treason, treason ! but 
her voice was drowned by the trumpets, and the 
cries of the multitude., Incapable of resistance, she 
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was seized, dragged beyond the precincts of the 
temple, and put to death (B. C. 878). Jehoiada, the 
High Priest, who assumed the control of public 
affairs, the king being only seven years old, com- 
manded Mattan, the priest of Baal, to be slain in his 
temple, and totally suppressed the religion. 

The reign of Joash began under favourable 
auspices : the influence of the High Priest, and the 
education of the king himself in the temple, pro- 
mised the restoration of the national worship. 
Large contributions were made for the repair of 
the sacred edifice, which at first, it appears, were 
diverted by the priests to their own purposes. But 
a check having been devised to their fraudulent and 
irreligious proceedings, the fabric was restored in 
all its splendour, its services reorganized, and the 
sacred vessels, which had been profaned by Atha- 
liah, replaced. But the peace of Judah, as well as 
of Israel, was threatened by the increasing power 
and ambition of Hazael, the ambitious and formida- 
ble usurper of the Syrian throne. During the latter 
part of the reign of Jehu, he had severed from the 
kingdom of Israel all the Transjordanic provinces ; 
and during that of Jehoahaz, the successor of Jehu, 
reduced Samaria almost to a tributary province; 
ten chariots, fifty horsemen, and 10,000 infantry, 
were all the remaining force of that once powerful 
kingdom. 

Hazael having taken Gath,now advanced against 
Jerusalem. The unwarlike Joash purchased his 
retreat at the price of all the sacred treasures of 
the temple ; and in every respect the latter part of 
the reign of Joash belied the promise of the former. 
After the death of the High Priest Jehoiada, idol- 
atry, which before, excepting the worship on high 
places, had been entirely suppressed, began to 
spread again among the higher ranks. Zachariah, 
the son of Jehoiada, both as priest and prophet, 
resisted with the strongest denunciations the pre- 
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muling apostacy. The king, forgetful of his father 
services, and the people, weary of his remonstrances, 
conspired together to stone him. 

Defeat and death followed hard on the ingratitude 
and apostacy of Joash. The Syrians again appeared 
with a small force, hut totally discomfited the Jewish 
army ; and his own officers revenged the disgrace 
of the nation on the person of the king, by mur- 
dering him in his bed. Nor was he thought worthy 
of a place in the sepulchres of the great kings of 
Judan. 

The first act of Amaziah, the son and successor 
Of Joash, was to do justice on the murderers of his 
father $ but with merciful conformity to the law, 
unusual in such times, he did not involve the chil- 
dren in the treason of their fathers. 

Amaziah (B. C. 838) raised 300,000 men in Judah, 
and hired 100,000 from Israel, but the latter, by com- 
mand of a prophet, he dismissed. With his own 
great army he invaded the revolted kingdom of 
Edom, gained a signal victory in the Valley of Salt, 
and took Selah (the rock), probably the important 
city of Petra, The Israelites whom he had sent 
beck, surprised on their return some Of the cities of 
Judah; and Amaziah, flushed with his conquests 
over Edom, sent a defiance to the king of Israel. 
. Jehoash, who now filled that throne, was a politic 
and successful prince ; after the death of the formi- 
dable Hazael, he had reinstated his kingdom in its 
independence, and reconquered great part of his 
territory by three victories over the Syrians, which 
took place according to the prediction of the dying 
Elisha. Three times, according to the prophet's 
Injunction, he had smote on the ground with certain 
arrows. Had he not paused, he had gained more 
than three victories. He treated the defiance of 
Amaziah with contempt. The two armies met at 
Bethshemesh : Judah was totally routed, Jerusalem 
pillaged, and the treasures of the temple carried 
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away to Samaria* Fifteen years after the death of 
his rival, Amaziah, like his father, fell a victim to a 
conspiracy within the walls of his palace : he fled to 
Lachish, but was slain there. 

In neither case was the succession altered ; his 
son Azariah, or Uzziah, assumed the royal power, 
(B. O. 809,) and commenced a long, religious, and 
therefore prosperous, reign of fifty-two years. The 
great warlike enterprise of Azariah was the subju- 
gation of the Philistines, and others of t(ie adjacent 
tribes: but his more important conquest was the 
recovery of Elath, the port on the Red Sea. Aza- 
riah provided with equal success for the internal 
prosperity of the country by the encouragement 
and protection of husbandry. He kept on foot a 
powerful army, strongly fortified Jerusalem, and en- 
deavoured to make himself master of all the im- 
provements in armour, and in the means of defending 
walled towns, then in use. 

But this jpod and prudent king was guilty of one 
great violation of the law ; he' began to usurp the 
office of the priests, and offer incense. While he 
was offering, he was suddenly struck with leprosy ; 
and in rigid conformity to the law of Moses, he was 
set aside, and the administration of public affairs 
intrusted to his son Jotham. The kingdom of Israel, 
or Ephraim as it is now often called, regained a high 
decree of prosperity during the early period of Aza- 
riah's reign in Judah* Jeroboam the Second, an 
able prince, had succeeded Jehoa&> (B. C. 825), and 
pursuing his father's successes, re-established the 
whole frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea; even 
Damascus, the Syrian capUal, surrendered to his 
forces. But the kingdom which was to remain in 
the line of Jehu to the fourth generation, at the 
death of Jeroboam fell into a frightful state of 
anarchy. At length, after eleven years of tumult 
(B. C. 770), his son Zachariah obtained the sceptre, 
bat was speedily put to death by Shallum ; ShaUum 
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in his turn by Menahem* Meaahera (B. C. 769), a 
sanguinary prince, reigned ten years ; during which 
the fatal power of the great Assyrian empire was 
advancing with gigantic strides to universal con- 
quest. Pul, the monarch, who ruled at Nineveh, 
was rapidly extending his conquests over Syria, and 
began to threaten the independence of Israel. Me- 
nahem only delayed tha final servitude by submission 
and tribute, which he wrung from his people by 
heavy exactions. Menahem was succeeded by his 
son Pekahiah, ( B. C. 758,) who, in ten years after, 
was put to death by a new usurper, Pekah, the son of 
Remaliah. In the second year of Pekah began the 
reign of Jotham, (B. C. 757,) — who took the reins 
of government during the lifetime of his father. 
Jotham strengthened the kingdom of Judah, made 
the Ammonites tributary, and, after an able, but not 
very eventful reign, left the throne to his son Ahaz, 
the worst and most unfortunate monarch who had 
ruled in Judah. 

As the storm darkened over the Hebrew kingdom, 
the voices of the prophets became louder and more 
wild ; those, whose writings have been preserved in 
our sacred volume, now come upon the scene. In 
their magnificent lyric odes, we have a poetical his- 
tory of these momentous times, not merely de- 
scribing the fall of the two Hebrew nations, but that 
of the adjacent kingdoms likewise. As each inde- 
pendent tribe or monarchy was swallowed up in the 
great universal empire of Assyria, the seers of Judah. 
watched the progress of the invader ; and uttered 
their sublime funeral anthems over the greatness 
the prosperity, and independence of Moab, and 
Ammon, Damascus, and Tyre. They were like the 
great tragic chorus to the awful drama, which was 
unfolding itself in the eastern world. Nor did they 
confine their views to their own internal affairs, or 
to their own immediate neighbourhood. Jonah ap- 
peared as a man under divine influence at Nintiveh j 
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and Nahum described the subsequent fate of that 
spacious city in images, which human imagination 
or human language have never surpassed. 

Still, in general, the poets of Judaea were pre- 
eminently national. It is on the existing state, the 
impending dangers, and future prospects of Ephraim 
and Judah, that they usually dwell. As moral 
teachers, they struggle with the noblest energy 
against the corruptions which prevailed in all ranks 
and classes. Each kingdom had its prophets ; in 
that of Israel, the obscure and sententious Hosea 
reproved the total depravation. The rustic and 
honest Amos inveighed against the oppressions of 
the wealthy, and the corruptions of the judges. In 
Judah, Joel described the successive calamities 
which desolated the country. But Isaiah, not only 
took a great share in all the affairs-of the successive 
reigns from Azariah to Hezekiah ; described or anti* 
cipated all the wars, conquests, and convulsions, 
which attended the rise and fall of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian dynasties; but penetrated stul farther 
into futurity. To Isaiah may be traced the first clear 
and distinct intimations of the important influence to 
be exercised by the Jews on the destiny of mankind 
—the promise of the Messiah ; and the remote pros- 
pects of future grandeur, which tended so strongly 
to form their national character, and are still the 
indissoluble bond which has held together this ex- 
traordinary people through centuries of dispersion, 
persecution, and contempt. Still blind to the fulfil- 
ment of all these predictions in the person and 
spiritual kingdom of Christ, the Jew, in every age 
and every quarter of the world, dwells on the pages 
of his great national prophet, and with undying hope 
looks Forward to the long-delayed coming of the 
Deliverer, and to his own restoration to the promised 
land in splendour and prosperity, far surpassing that 
of his most favoured ancestors. 
-^ The dissensions between the two kingdoms led to 
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their more immediate ruin. Ahaz succeeded to the 
throne of Judah in the seventeenth year of Pekah, 

SB. C. 742,) the last able or powerful monarch of 
srael. Pekah entered into a confederacy with 
Rezin, king of Damascus, to invade Judaea. Their 
first expedition did not meet with much success ; a 
second descent was more fatal. On the retreat of 
the Syrians, Ahaz ventured on a battle. In this 
bloody field Judah lost 120,000 men; Zichri, a valiant 
chieftain of the Israelites, slew with his own hand 
Maaseiah, the king's son, and some of his household. 
Two hundred thousand men, women, and children, 
were led away into captivity. The sight of their 
brethren in this miserable condition aroused the 
better feelings of the Israelites: they refused to 
retain them in servitude; forced the army into 
milder measures ; treated the prisoners with great 
kindness ; gave them food, raiment, and the means 
of returning home : a beautiful and refreshing inci- 
dent in this gloomy and savage part of their annals ; 
and, as usual, to be ascribed to one of their prophets. 
Rezin, in the mean time, the ally of Pekah, seized 
Elath. The Edomites and Philistines revolted ; and 
Ahaz, attacked on all sides, in his desperation threw 
himself under the protection of Tiglath Pileser, the 
Assyrian king, who had already subdued all the 
Transjordanic tribes, and advanced his frontier to 
the banks of the river. This treaty led to the usual 
results, where a weaker state enters into an alliance 
with a stronger. The Assyrian lent his aid as far 
as suited his own views of conquest; invaded Syria, 
took Damascus, led the people away captive, and 
slew the king. But against the more immediate 
enemies of Ahaz, the Edomites, he sent no succours, 
and exhausted the kingdom of Judah by the exaction 
of a heavy tribute. It was not from want of base 
subservience to his protector, that Ahaz suffered this 
ungenerous treatment. Ahaz revolted entirely from 
the national faith : he offered public worship to the 
X3 
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gods of Syria; constructed a new altar on the 
model of the one he saw at Damascus, where he 
went to pay homage to the Assyrian ; and robbed 
the treasury to pay his tribute. He defaced many 
of the vessels and buildings of the temple. No 
superstition was too cruel for Ahaz; he offered 
incense in the valley of Hinnom, and made his chil- 
dren pass through the fire. In short, had not his 
death relieved his people, Jerusalem seemed rapidly 
following the example, and hastening towards the 
fate of Samaria. For now the end of that kingdom 
drew on. The unprincipled, though able Pekah, 
was assassinated; another period of anarchy lasted 
for several years, till at length the sceptre fell into 
the feeble hands of Hoshea, who had instigated the 
murder of Pekah. A new and still more ambitious 
monarch, Shalmaneser, now wielded the power of 
Assyria ; Hoshea attempted to avert the final sub- 
jugation of his kingdom by the payment of tribute, 
but being detected in a secret correspondence with 
the king of Egypt, called So, the Sevechus of Ma- 
netho, the Assyrian advanced into the kingdom, 
besieged Samaria, which, after an obstinate resist- 
ance of three years, surrendered, and thus termi- 
nated for ever the independent kingdom of Israel 
or Ephraim. 

It was the policy of the Assyrian monarchs to 
transplant the inhabitants of the conquered provinces 
on their borders, to the inland districts of their em- 
pire. Thus they occupied their outposts with those 
on whose fidelity they might rely; and, with far 
wiser and more generous views, by introducing 
agricultural colonies among the ruder and nomadic 
hordes, as the Russians have done in their vast do- 
minions, carried culture and civilization into wild 
and savage districts. Ful and Tiglath Pileser had 
already swept away a great part of the population 
from Syria, and the Transjordanic tribes : and Shal- 
maneser, after the capture of Samaria, carried off vart 
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numbers of the remaining- tribes to a mountainous 
region between Assyria and Medea, who were after- 
ward replaced there by colonies of a race called 
Cuthaeans. From this period, history loses sight of 
the ten tribes as a distinct people. Prideaux sup- 
poses that they were totally lost and absorbed m 
the nations among whom they settled ; but imagi- 
nation has loved to follow them into remote and 
inaccessible regions, where it is supposed that they 
still await the final restoration of the twelve tribes 
to their native land; or it has traced the Jewish 
features, language, and religion, in different tribes, 
particularly the Afghans of India, and in a still 
wilder spirit of romance, in the Americans. How 
far the descendants of the Israelites constituted the 
mingled people of the Samaritans, whose history 
has come down to us only as it is coloured by irre- 
conciliable Jewish hostility, is a question hereafter 
to be discussed. 

While the kingdom of Israel was rarely blessed 
by a permanent, vigorous, and prudent administra- 
tion, and frequently endured all the evils of a con- 
tested and irregular succession, which placed ad- 
venturer after adventurer, or short and precarious 
dynasties upon the throne : while the best of their 
kings only so far returned to the national faith, as 
to extirpate foreign idolatry, but remained true to 
the separate, symbolic, and forbidden worship of 
Jeroboam — the hereditary succession of Judah re- 
mained unbroken in the line of David, and a period 
of misrule and irreligion was almost invariably suc- 
ceeded by a return to the national faith. Accord* 
ingly, six years before the final destruction of Sa- 
maria, one of the best and wisest of her kings, 
Hezekiah, replaced his father Ahaz on the throne of 
Judah (B.C. 726). Hezekiah carried the reforma* 
lion much farther than his most religious predeces- 
sors. The temple was cleansed — the rites restored 
with more than usual solemnity— the priesthoo4 
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and Levites reinstated in their privileges — every 
vestige of idolatrous superstition eradicated — the 
shrines of false gods demolished — the groves levelled 
— the high places desecrated : even the brazen serpent 
made, by Moses in the wilderness, having been 
abused to superstitious purposes, was destroyed. 
Having thus prepared the way, Hezekiah began still 
farther to develop his plans, which tended to the 
consolidation of the whole Hebrew race under their 
old religious constitution. He determined to cele- 
brate the passover (that which was called the second 
passover) with all its original splendour and con- 
course of people. He sent messengers into the 
neighbouring kingdom of Israel, to summon the ten 
tribes, then under the feeble rule of Hoshea. The 
proud Ephraimites treated his message with con- 
tempt; but from the smaller tribes multitudes flocked 
to Jerusalem, where the sacrifices were offered with 
something like the ancient state and magnificence. 
On their return, the religious zeal of those who had 
visited Jerusalem, had great effect on their kindred ; 
idolatry was put down by force, the temples and 
altars destroyed. How far, if the Jewish constitu- 
tion had existed in its original vigour, and the whole 
of Palestine remained one great consolidated king- 
dom, it could have offered an effectual resistance to 
the vast monarchies which now began to spread the 
shadow of their despotism over the East — how far 
the kingdoms of David and Solomon might have held 
the balance between the rival empires of Egypt and 
Assyria, in whose collision it was finally crushed — 
must be matter of speculation. But from this fatal 
period, Palestine was too often the debateable 
ground, on which rival kingdoms or empires fought 
out their quarrels. On this arena, not only the 
monarchs of Nineveh and Babylon, and the ancient 
Egyptian sovereigns, but subsequently also the 
Ptolemaic and Syro-Grecian dynasties, the Romans 
and Parthian*— we may add the Christian and 
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Mahometan powers during the crusades — strove 
either for ascendency over the eastern world or for 
universal dominion. The wise policy of Hezekiah, 
if Jus views led to the union of the kingdoms, came 
too late. He himself threw off the yoke of Assyria, 
and gained important advantages over the Philistines. 
But divine Providence had ordained the fall of Israel, 
and after the capture of Samaria, Jerusalem might 
tremble at the approach of the victor. Shalmaneser, 
however, was allured by the more tempting con- 
quest of opulent Tyre. The princely merchants 
of that city resisted vigorously a siege of five 
years ; though their aqueducts were broken, and the 
population reduced to great distress. The besieged 
were at length relieved by the death of the invader. 
The hereditary power and ambition of his conquer- 
ing ancestors descended into the vigorous hand of 
Sennacherib. An immense army made its appear- 
ance in Judaea, and sat down before Lachish. The 
dismay can scarcely be conceived with which, after 
the total destruction of the sister kingdom by these 
irresistible invaders, and the transplantation of the 
people to distant regions, the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem expected the approach of the hostile forces 
to the walls. There is a passage in the book of 
Isaiah descriptive of their terrors, most probably, 
on this occasion : " What aileth thee now that thou 
art wholly gone up to the house-tops ; thou that art 

full of stirs, a tumultuous city, a joyous city : 

for it is a day of trouble and of treading down, and 
of perplexity by the Lord God of hosts in the valley 
of vision, breaking down the walls, and of crying 
to the mountains. And Elam bare the quiver, and 
Kir uncovered the shield. And it shall come to 
pass that thy choicest valleys shall be full of 
chariots, and the horsemen shall set themselves in 
array in the gates."* The prophet goes on to de- 
scribe the preparations for defence made by Heze- 

•Isaiab.xxlii.l. 
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kiah, who strengthened the walls, added to the 
fortifications, laid in great store of arrows and other 
ammunition, deepened the trenches, and cut off all 
the waters which might have supplied the besieging 
army. The wilder and voluptuous desperation of 
others is, if possible, more striking. It reminds us 
of the frantic revelry among the Athenians, during 
the time of the plague, described by Thucydides. 
u And in that day did the Lord God of hosts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldness, and to 
girding with sackcloth : but behold joy and gladness, 
slaying oxen and killing .sheep, eating flesh and 
drinking wine : let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die." The submission of Hezekiah, and the pay- 
ment of an enormous tribute, for which he was 
obliged to strip the gold from the walls and pillars 
of the temple, for the present averted the storm; 
and Sennacherib in person marched onward to a much 
more important conquest, that of the great and flou- 
rishing kingdom of Egypt. His general, Tartan, had 
already taken Azotus, and Sennacherib in person 
formed the siege of Libnah or Pelusium, the key of 
that country. But he left behind him a considera- 
ble force under Tartan, Rabsaris, and Rabshakeh, 
who advanced to the walls of Jerusalem, and made 
a demand of unconditional surrender. Hezekiah 
pent three of the chief officers of his palace to 
negotiate. Rabshakeh, as Prideaux conjectures, an 
apostate Jew or one or the captivity, delivered his 
insulting summons in the Hebrew language, with 
the view of terrifying the people with the menace 
of total destruction. He contemptuously taunted 
them with their confidence in their God. " Hath 
any of the gods of the nations delivered at all his 
land out of the hand of the king of Assyria,. 
Where are the gods of Hamath and of Arpad? 
where are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivan ? 
have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand V* 
The people listened in silence. The king clothed 
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himself in sackcloth, and with his whole court and 
the priesthood, made a procession to the temple, in 
that sad and humiliating attire. But Isaiah en- 
couraged them in their defiance of the enemy, and 
Rahshakeh marched away to the army before 
Pelusium. This city made a most vigorous resist- 
ance ; and Sennacherib received intelligence of the 
march of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, (no doubt 
Taraco, a king of Egypt, who appears in the Ethio- 
pian dynasty of Manetho,) to relieve this important 
post. The conquest of Judaea, and the surrender of 
Jerusalem, became almost necessary to his success. 
He sent a, second summons by letter, more threaten- 
ing and peremptory than the former, describing the 
nations who, notwithstanding the vaunted assistance 
of their gods, had fallen before the power of Assyria. 
Hezekiah again had recourse to the temple, and in 
a prayer, unequalled for simple sublimity, cast him- 
self on the protection of the God of his fathers. 
Isaiah at the same time proclaimed, that the Virgin 
of Sion might laugh to scorn the menaces of the 
invader. The agony of suspense and terror, which 
prevailed in Jerusalem, was speedily relieved by the 
surprising intelligence that the army of Sennacherib 
had experienced a fatal reverse, that all which sur- 
vived had dispersed, and that the monarch himself 
had fled to his capital, where he was slain by his 
own sons, while pffering public sacrifice. The 
destruction of Sennacherib's army is generally sup- 
posed to have been caused by the Simoom, or hot 
and pestilential wind of the desert, which is said 
not unfrequqntly to have been fatal to whole cara- 
vans. The Arabs, who are well experienced in the 
signs which portend its approach, fall on their faces, 
and escape its mortal influence. . But the foreign 
forces of Sennacherib were little acquainted with 
the means of avoiding this unusual enemy, and the 
catastrophe taking place by night, (the miraculous 
part of the transaction, as the hot wind is in general 
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attributed to the heat of the meridian sun,) suffered 
immense loss. Herodotus relates a strange story 
of this ruin of Sennacherib's army : A number of 
field mice gnawed asunder their quivers, their bow- 
strings, and shield-straps: upon which the army 
took to flight. Has Herodotus derived this from the 
misinterpretation of a hieroglyphic, in which the 
shield, the quiver, and the bow, the usual symbols 
by which, as in Hebrew poetry, the might of a great 
army is represented, were destroyed by some secret 
and unseen or insignificant instrument of the divine 
power typified by the field mouse 1* 

At the latter end of the same year, the fourteenth 
of his reign, Hezekiah fell dangerously ill. His 
earnest prayer for the prolongation of his life was 
accepted at the throne of mercy. Isaiah foretold his 
recovery, and the grant of fifteen years of life, and 
likewise of children ; for the good king was leaving 
the kingdom without a legitimate heir. The prophet 
directed the means of his cure, by laying a plaster 
of figs on the boil from which he suffered ; and 
proved his divine mission by the sign of the shadow 
retrograding ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz. On 
this sign, and on the dial, volumes have been written. 
It is not necessary to suppose that the sun actually 
receded, but that the shadow on the dial did ; a phe- 
nomenon which might be caused by a cloud refract- 
ing the light. Whether the Jews possessed suffi- 
cient astronomical science to frame an accurate dial, 
can neither be proved nor disproved; still less the 
more rude or artificial construction of the instrument 
itself; for as the dial was probably set up by Ahaz, 
Who was tributary to the Assyrians, it might have 
come originally from Chaldea. Immediately indeed 
after this event, Hezekiah received an embassy from 
Merodach Baladanthe independent king of Babylon, 
for the ostensible purpose of congratulating him on 

* According to Horapollo, total destruction was represented, in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, by the symbol of a mouse. 
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his recovery; some suppose for that of inquiring 1 into 
the extraordinary astronomical phenomenon, the 
intelligence of which had reached that seat of 
Oriental science ; but more probably with the view of 
concerting measures for an extensive revolt from the 
Assyrian yoke. Hezekiah made a pompous display 
of his treasures, very likely much enriched by the 
plunder of Sennacherib's broken army. For this 
indiscreet ostentation, so calculated to excite the 
cupidity of a foreign invader, the king was reproved 
by the more prudent Isaiah. Internal convulsions in 
the kingdom of Assyria permitted Hezekiah to pass 
the rest of his reign in peace and opulence. His 
public treasury was full ; the husbandry and pastu- 
rage of the country returned to their former produc- 
tiveness. He strengthened the cities, ornamented 
Jerusalem with a new aqueduct, and at length went 
down to the grave, honoured and regretted by the 
whole people. He was succeeded by Manasseh, a 
king- to whose crimes and irreligion the Jews mainly 
attnbute the dreadful evils which shortly after con- 
signed them to ruin and slavery. 

Manasseh ascended, the throne at the age of 
twelve: the administration fell into the hands of 
unworthy ministers, of whom Shebna is represented, 
by Isaiah, as the most haughty and violent. But 
with his years the evil dispositions of the king came 
to maturity. Idolatry was restored ; every kind of 
superstition, witchcraft, and divination practised; 
altars to idols were raised even within the sacred 
precincts ; the temple itself was defiled by a graven 
image. The irreligion of Manasseh was only 
equalled by his tyranny. The city ran with innocent 
blood ; the sacred person* of the prophets were vio- 
lated. Tradition ascribes the horrid martyrdom of 
Isaiah, who was sawn asunder, to this relentless 
tyrant. His vices brought their own punishment in 
the contemptible weakness to which the state was 
reduced. When the army of Esarhaddon, die new 
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sovereign of Assyria, made its appearance under the 
walla, Jerusalem offered no resistance, and the 
unworthy heir of David and Solomon was led away 
to learn wisdom and piety in the dungeons of 
Babylon. Esarhaddon completed the plan of colo- 
nization commenced by his predecessors, and estab- 
lished bodies of has own subjects in the desolated 
provinces of Israel. So frightful had been the 
ravages inflicted on these beautiful and luxuriant 
plains, that the new colonists found themselves in 
danger from beasts of prey. The strangers had 
brought their own religious rites with them. The 
Babylonians had set up the pavilions of Benoth trie 
Cuthites, the settlers from Hamath the Avites. and 
the Sepharvites, had each their separate divinity 
They trembled before the lions, which infested their 
territory; and looked on them not only with terror, 
but with religious awe, as manifest instruments of 
divine wrath. The remaining Israelites, no doubt 
proclaimed that they were sent by their God; and 
the strangers, in trie true spirit of polytheism, recog 
nised the anger of the local deity, whom they sun- 
posed offended by the intrusion of their national gods 
into his territory. They appealed in haste to Esar- 
haddon, by whose command an Israelitish priest was 
sent to propitiate the God of the land, whom they 
readily admitted to a participation in divine honours 
with their native deities; and thus a mingled wor- 
ship of idolatry and true religion grew up in these 
provinces. 

The lessons of adversity were not lost on Ma- 
nasseh: he was restored to his throne, and the end 
of his long reign of fifty-five years, past in the 
observance of law and religion, in some degree corn- 
pensated for the vices of his youth. His son Amon, 
who succeeded, following the early career of his 
father, fell a victim to a conspiracy among his own 
officers. 

At the age of eight years (B. C. 640) Josiah came 
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to the throne. The memory of this prince is as 
deservedly dear to the Jews, as that of Manasseh is 
hateful. Josiah surpassed even his most religious 
predecessors, Asa, Jehoshaphat, Azariah, or Heze- 
kiah, in zeal for the reformation of the national reli- 
gion. His first care was to repair the temple. 
While the work was proceeding, the king and the 
whole nation heard, with the highest exultation, that 
Hilkiah, the high priest, had discovered the original 
copy of the law. But so little were its real contents 
known, that, on its first reading, the king was struck 
with terror at its awful denunciations. The book 
was read in public ; Josiah and all the nation renewed 
the solemn covenant with their God. The king pro- 
ceeded to carry into execution the divine precepts of 
the Law. He began by the total extirpation of ido- 
latry, not merely in Judea, but throughout all the 
holy land. The vessels of the temple, which had 
been abused to unhallowed uses, were burned to 
ashes ; all the high places levelled— the worship of 
the host of heaven suppressed— the filthy and san- 
guinary rites of the Sodomites and worshippers of 
Moloch forbidden— the sacred places defiled. The 
horses dedicated to the sun— the altars which Ahaz 
had built on the top of the royal palace— the high 
places which Solomon had consecrated to the deities 
of his foreign wives — the altar raised by Jeroboam 
at Bethel— were not merely destroyed, but defiled 
with that from which Jewish feelings revolted with 
horror, as the foulest contamination, the ashes and 
the bones of dead men. The authority of Josiah 
was acknowledged, and his orders fulfilled to the 
most remote part of Palestine; an apparent proof 
that, notwithstanding the numbers that had been 
carried away into the foreign colonies, the ten tribes 
were not so entirely exterminated, but that their 
descendants, at least of the lower orders, were still 
the predominant population of the country. Josiah 
completed his reform bv the celebration of the great 
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national festival, the passover, on a scale of gran* 
deur and magnificence unknown to the later ages of 
the Jewish kingdom. Yet the virtues of Josiah 
delayed only for a time the fate of Jerusalem. The 
hopes of reuniting the dominions of David and Solo- 
mon into one powerful kingdom, anunated with lofty 
religious zeal, and flourishing under the wise and 
beneficent constitution of Moses, were cut short, so 
Divine Providence ordained, by the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the death of the wise 
and virtuous king* A monarch of great power and 
abilities, Necho, was now the Pharaoh of Egypt* 
He determined to act on the offensive against the 
rival empire of Assyria, at this time, probably, weak* 
ened by internal dissensions among the different 
kingdoms of which it was composed. His design 
was to gain possession of Carchemish, a city which 
commanded the passage of the Euphrates, and make 
that river his frontier. Josiah was bound to the Assy-* 
rian interest by the terms of his vassalage, by treaty, 
by gratitude for the permission to extend his sove- 
reignty over Samaria, From one, or all of these 
motives, or from a desire of maintaining his own 
independence, instead of allowing free passage to 
the army of Necho, he determined on resistance. A 
battle took place, in which Josiah was unfortunately 
shot by an arrow. On the scene of the battle it is 
difficult to decide. The sacred writers place it at 
Megiddo, in the district of Manasseh, to reach which 
the Egyptian army must have passed through the 
whole of Judaea, and almost under the walls of Jeru- 
salem, Herodotus, with greater local probability, 
fixes the scene of action at Magdolum, on the fron- 
tier of Egypt — Josephus at Mendes. The Jewish 
copyists may have substituted the more familiar 
name, Megiddo, for the more remote Magdolum. 

At this period of the approaching dissolution of the 
Jewish state, appeared the prophet Jeremiah, a poet, 
from his exquisitely pathetic powers, admirably cal- 
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ciliated to perform the funeral obsequies, over the last 
of her kings, over the captive people, the desolate 
city, the ruined temple. The prophet himself, in the 
eventful course of his melancholy and persecuted life, 
learned that personal familiarity with affliction which 
added new energy to his lamentations over his coun- 
try and his religion. To our great loss his elegy oh 
the death of Josiah, in which the nation joined with 
heartfelt anguish, is not now extant among his pro- 
phecies* Necho, after his victory over the Assyrians 
and the capture of Carchemish, took possession of 
Jerusalem, where, by a hasty choice, Jehoahaz, a 
younger son of Josiah, had been raised to the throne. 
The capture of the city under the name of Kadutis 
(the holy city) is related by Herodotus. In the cele- 
brated royal tomb, discovered by Belzoni, in the valley 
of Beban el Malook, near Thebes, the name of Necho 
was thought to be distinctly deciphered.* A paint- 
ing, on the same walls, exhibited a procession of 
captives, some of whom, from their physiognomy 
and complexion, were clearly distinguished as Jews. 
The conqueror deposed and imprisoned Jehoahaz, 
after a reign of three months ; exacted a heavy fine 
from the kingdom, and placed Eliakim ( Jehoiakim) on 
the throne. From this period the kingdom of Judaea 
fell into a state of alternate vassalage to the two con- 
flicting powers of Egypt and Assyria. The shadows 
of kings, who were raised to the throne, were dis- 
missed at the breath of their liege lord. It is a de- 
plorable period of misrule and imbecility. Without 
ability to defend them, these unhappy kings had only 
the power of entailing all the miseries of siege and 
conquest on their people, by rebellions which had none 
of the dignity, while they had all the melancholy con- 
sequences of a desperate struggle for independence. 
In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (B. C. 604), the 
mightiest monarch who had wielded the Assyrian 

* A strong objection has been raised to tine supposition; Necho wm 
e/ toe Baltic dynasty of kings ; and Herodotns clearly assarts that ths 
bnrial-nlaee of that whole race was In Lower Egypt. The tosab wtf 
esrtainJy not that of Necho. 
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power, Nebachadnezzar, was associated in the 
empire with his father, and assumed the command 
of the armies of Nineveh. The prophetic eye of 
Jeremiah foresaw the approaching tempest, and 
endeavoured to avert it by the only means which 
remained in the empoverisned and enfeebled state of 
the kingdom, timely submission. Long had he 
struggled, but in vain, to restore the strength of the 
state by the reformation and religious union of the 
king and the people. In the royal palace and in the 
temple, he had uttered his solemn warnings. His 
honest zeal had offended the priesthood. He had 
been arraigned as a false prophet before the royal 
council, where, by the intervention of powerful 
friends, he had been acquitted. Uriah, another pro- 
phet, who had boldly exercised that unwelcome 
office, after having fled in vain to Egypt, had been 
seized and put to death. At this juncture, Jeremiah 
again came forward. In opposition to a strong 
Egyptian faction, he urged the impracticability of 
resistance to the Assyrian forces, already on their 
march. But he spoke to deaf and heedless ears* 
He then denounced an impending servitude of the 
whole people, which was to last for seventy years, 
and to give farther publicity to his awful remon- 
strances, he commanded Baruch, a scribe, to write 
on a roll the whole of his predictions. The roll was 
wad, during a general fast, in the most public {dace, 
before the gate of the temple. The chief nobility of 
the city were strongly affected, but the headstrong 
king cut the roll to pieces, cast it into the fire, and 
Jeremiah and Baruch were obliged to conceal them- 
selves from his vengeance. The event soon justi- 
fied the wisdom of the prophet. Nebuchadnezzar, 
having retaken Carchemish, (B. C. 601,) passed the 
Euphrates, and rapidly overran the whole of Syria 
and Palestine. Jerusalem made little resistance. 
The king was put in chains to be carried as a pri- 
soner to Babylon. On his submission, he was rejn- 
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stated on the throne, but the temple was plundered 
of many of its treasures, and a number of well-bora 
youths, among whom were Daniel, and three others, 
best known by their Persian names, Shadrach, 
Meshech, and Abednego. From this date commence 
the seventy years of the captivity. Jehoiakim had 
learned neither wisdom nor moderation from his 
misfortunes. Three years after, he attempted to 
throw off the yoke of Assyria. Nebuchadnezzar, 
occupied with more important affairs, left the subju- 
gation of Palestine to the neighbouring tribes, who 
for three years longer ravaged the whole country, 
shut up Jehoiakim in Jerusalem ; and at length this 
weak and cruel king was slain, (B. O. 598,) perhaps 
in some sally. His unhonoured remains were 
buried, " with the burial of an ass." 

Jehoiachin (Jeconias or Coniah), his son, had 
scarcely mounted the throne, when Nebuchadnezzar 
himself appeared at the gates of Jerusalem. The 
city surrendered at discretion. The king and all 
the royal family, the remaining treasures of the 
temple, the strength of the army and the nobility, 
and all the more useful artisans, were carried away 
to Babylon. Over this wreck of a kingdom, Zede- 
kiah (Mattaniah), the younger son of Josiah, was 
permitted to enjoy an inglorious and precarious 
sovereignty of eleven years, during which he abused 
his powers, even worse than his imbecile predeces- 
sors. In his ninth year, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the wise Jeremiah, he endeavoured to 
assert his independence; and Jerusalem, though 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar in person, now made 
some resistance. The Egyptian faction in the city 
were encouraged by 'die advance of Hophra ( Apries), 
the reigning Pharaoh, into Palestine. This march 
suspended lor a time the operations of the Assyrians. 
The Jews, released from the pressing danger, re- 
canted all the vows of reformation, which they had 
Begun to make. But Hophra and the Egyptian 
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army were defeated; and the toils closed again 
around the devoted city. Jeremiah, undaunted by 
his ill-success, still boldly remonstrated against the 
madness of resistance. He was thrown into a foul 
and noisome dungeon, on an accusation of treason- 
able correspondence with the enemy. At length 
famine reduced the fatal obstinacy of despair. Jeru- 
salem opened its gates to the irresistible conqueror. 
The king, in an attempt to break through the 
besieging forces, was seized, his children slain 
before his face, his eyes put out, and thus the last 
king of the royal house of David, blind and childless, 
was ied away into a foreign prison. The capture of 
Jerusalem took place on the ninth day of the fourth 
month: on the seventh day of the fifth month, (two 
days on which Hebrew devotion still commemorates 
the desolation of the city by solemn fast and humi- 
liation,) the relentless Nabuzaradan executed the 
orders of his master, by levelling the city, the palaces, 
and the temple, in one common rum. The few 
remaining treasures, particularly the two brazen 

Sillars which stood before the temple, were sent to 
labylon; the chief priests were put to death, the 
rest earned into captivity. 

Jeremiah survived to behold the sad accomplish- 
ment of all his darkest predictions. He witnessed all 
the horrors of the famine, and, when that had done 
its work, the triumph of the enemy. He saw the 
strong holds of the city cast down, the palace of 
Solomon, the temple of God, with all its courts, its 
roofs of cedar and of gold, levelled to the earth, or 
committed to the flames ; the sacred vessels, the ark 
of the covenant itself, with the cherubim, pillaged 
by profane hands. What were the feelings of a 
patriotic and religious Jew at this tremendous crisis, 
he has left on record in his unrivalled elegies. 
Never did city suffer a more miserable fate, never 
was ruined city lamented in language so exquisitely 
pathetic. Jerusalem is. as it were, personified, and 
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bewailed with the passionate sorrow of private and 
domestic attachment : while the more general pio 
tures of the famine, the common misery of every 
rank, and age and sex, all the desolation, the car- 
nage, the violation, the dragging away into cap- 
tivity, the remembrance of former glories, of the 
gorgeous ceremonies, and the glad festivals, the 
awful sense of the Divine wrath heightening the 
present calamities, are successively drawn with all 
the life and reality of an eyewitness. They com- 
bine the truth of history with the deepest pathos 
of poetry. 

How solitary doth she sit, the many-peopled city ! 
She is become a widow, the great among the Nations; 
The Queen among the provinces, how Is she tributary I 

Weeping— weeps she all the night; the tears are on her cheeks; 

From among all her lovers, she hath no comforter ; 

Her friends have all dealt treacherously; they are become her fees. 

The ways of Sion mourn : none come up to her feasts, 
All her gates are desolate ; and her Priests do sigh ; 
Her virgins wail! herself, she is in bitterness.— 4.1 

He hath plucked up his garden-hedge, He hath destroyed His Temple; 
Jehovah hath forgotten made the solemn feast and Sabbath ; 
And in the heat of ire He hath rejected King and Priest 

The Lord his altar hath disdained, abhorred his Holy place, 

And to the adversary's hand given up his palace walls ; 

Our foes shout in Jehovah's house, as on a festal day.— ii. 7, 8. 

Her gates are sunk into the earth, he hath broke through her ban; 
Her Monarch and her Princes are now among the Heathen ; 
The Law hath ceased; the Prophets find no vision from Jehovah. 
* it 10 

My eyes do fail with tears ; and troubled are my bowels : 

My heart's Wood gushes on the earth, for the daughter of my people; 

Children and suckling babes lie swooning in the squares— 

They amy unto their Mothers, where is corn and wine t 
They swoon as they were wounded, in the city squares ; 
While glides the soul away into their Mother's bosom.— ii. 11, 13. 

Even dragons, with their breasts drawn out, give suck unto their young j 
But cruel is my people's daughter, as the Ostrich in the desert ; 
The tongues of sacking infants to their palates eteave with thirst 
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Young children ask for bread, and no man breaks it for them ; 

Those that fed on dainties are desolate in the streets ; 

Those brought up in scarlet, even those embrace the diinghiH.— Ir.3, 4, 5 



Behold, Jehovah, think to whom thou e'er hast dealed thus I 
Have women ever eat their young, babes fondled in their hands f 
Have Priest and Prophet e'er bean slain in the Lord's Holy place f 



In the streets, upon the ground, lie slain the young and old ; 

My virgins and my youth have fallen by the sword ; 

In thy wrath thou 'st slain them, thou hast had no mercy. 

Tboa hast summoned all my terrors, as to a solemn feast ; 
None 'scaped, and nose were left in Jehovah's day of wrath : 
All that mine aims have borne and nursed, the enemy hath slain. 

U. SO. 1,8. 

Remember, Lord, what hath befallen, 

Look down on our reproach. 
Our heritage is given to strangers, 

Our home to foreigners. 
Our water have we drunk for money. 

Our fuel bath its price.— ▼. 1, S, 3. 

We stretch our hands to Egypt, 

To Assyria for our bread. 
At our life's risk we Rain our food, 

From the sword or desert robbers* 
Our skins are like an oven, parched, 

By the fierce beat of famine. 
Matrons in Sion have they ravished, 

Virgins in Judah's cities. 
Princes were hung up by the hand, 

And age had no respect 
Young men are grinding at the mill, 

Boys faint 'neath loads of wood. 
The elders from the gate have ceased, 

The young men from their music 
The crown is fallen from our head, 

Wo! wo! that we have sinned. 
>T is therefore that our hearts are faint, 

Therefore our eyes are dim. 
For Sion's mountain desolate, 

The foxes walk on it 

The miserable remnant of the people were placed 
under the command of Gedaliah, as a pasha of the 
great Assyrian monarch: the seat of government 
was fixed at Mizpeh. Yet ambition could look with 
envy even on this eminence. Gedaliah was assas- 
sinated by Ishmael, a man of royal blood. Johanan 
attempted to revenge his death. Ishmael, discom- 
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fited, took refuge with the Ammonites, but Johanan 
and the rest of the Jews* apprehensive lest they 
should be called in question for the murder of Ge- 
daliah, fled to Egypt, and carried Jeremiah with 
them. There the prophet died ; either, according to 
conflicting traditions, put to death by the Jews, or 
by King Hophra. 

Thus closes the first period of the Jewish History ; 
and, in the ordinary course of human events, we 
might expect, the national existence of the Israel- 
itish race. The common occupancy of their native 
soil seems, in general, the only tie that permanently 
unites the various families and tribes, which con- 
stitute a nation. As long as that bond endures, a 
people may be sunk to the lowest state of degrada- 
tion; they may be reduced to a slave-caste under 
the oppression of foreign invaders ; yet favourable 
circumstances may again develop the latent germe 
of a free and united nation : they may rise again to 

Sywer and greatness, as well as to independence, 
ut, when that bond is severed, nationality usually 
becomes extinct. A people, transported from their 
native country, if scattered in small numbers, gra- 
dually melt away, and are absorbed in the surround- 
ing tribes : if settled in larger masses, remote from 
each other, they grow up into distinct common- 
wealths ; but in a generation or two the principle of 
separation, which is perpetually at work, effectually 
obliterates all community of interest or feeling. If 
a traditionary remembrance of their common origin 
survives, it is accompanied by none of the attach- 
ment of kindred; there is no family pride or affec- 
tion; there is no blood between the scattered de- 
scendants of common ancestors. For time gradually 
loosens all other ties : habits of life change ; laws 
are modified by the circumstances of the state and 
people ; religion, at least in all polytheistic nations, 
is not exempt from the influence of the great inno- . 
vator. The separate communities have outgrown 
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the common objects of national pride; thememom- 
ble events of their "history during the time that they 
dwelt together; their common traditions, the fame 
of their heroes, the songs of their poets, are super* 
setied by more recent names and occurrences ; each 
has his new stock of reminiscences, in which their 
former kindred cannot participate. Even their Ian* 
gtfeges have diverged from each other. They are 
not of one speech, they have either entirely or par- 
tially ceased to be mutually intelligible. If, in short, 
they meet again, there is a remote family likeness, 
but they are strangers in all that connects man 
with man, or tribe with tribe. 

One nation alone seems entirely exempt from this 
universal law. During the Babylonian captivity, as 
in the longer dispersion under which they have been 
for ages afflicted, the Jews still remained a separate 
people. However widely divided from their native 
country, they were still Jews ; however remote from 
each other, they were still brethren. What then 
were the bonds by which Divine Providence held 
together this single people? What were the prin- 
ciples of their inextinguishable nationality ? Their 
law and their religion. Their law, of the irreversible 
perpetuity of which, they were steadfastly convinced, 
and to which at length they adhered too long and 
too pertinaciously. Their religion, which, however 
it might admit of modifications, in its main princi- 
ples remained unalterable. 

Under the influence of these principles, we shall 
hereafter see the Jewish people resuming their place 
among the nations of the earth, and opening a new 
and extraordinary career, to end even in a more 
awful dissolution. 

end or vol. I. 
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